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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, CANADA. 


TT © 


| 
1. The following Post Office Savings Banks in Ontario and Quebec are open daily for the receipt and repayment of 
deposits, during the ordinary hours of Post Office business. 


2. The direct security of the Dominion is given by the Statute for all deposits made. 


3. Any person may have a deposit account, and may deposit yearly any number of dollars, from $1 up to $300, or } 
more with the permission of the Postmaster General. 


4 Deposits may be made by married women, and deposits so made, or made by women who shall afterwards marry, 
will be repaid to any such woman. 


5. As respects children under ten years of age, money may be deposited 

Firstty—By a parent or friend as Trustee for the child, in which case the deposits can be withdrawn by the Trustee | 
until the child shall attain the age of ten years, after which time repayment will be made only on tlie joint receipts of both 
Trustee and child. 4 f 5 : 

SEconDLY—In the child’s own name—and, if -so deposited, repayment will not be made until the child shall attain the | 
age of ten years. 


6. A depositor in any of the Savings Bank Post Offices may continue his deposits at any other of such offices, without | 
notice or change of Pass Book, and can withdraw money at that Savings.Bank Office which is most convenient to him, For | 
instance, if he makes his first deposit at the Savings Bank at Cobourg, he may make further deposits at, or withdraw his i 
money through, the Post Office Bank at Collingwood or Quebec, Sarnia, Brockville, or any place which may be convenient to 
him, whether he continue to reside at Cobourg or move to some other place. ' 

7. Each depositor is supplied with a Pass Book, which is to be produced to the Postmaster every time the depositor | 
pays in or withdraws money, and the sums paid in or w ithdrawn are entered therein by the Postmaster receiving or paying | 
the same. . | 

8. Each Depositor’s account is kept in the Postmaster General’s Office, in Ottawa, and in addition to the Postmaster’s } 
receipt in the Pass Book, a direct acknowledgment from the Postmaster General for each sum paid in is sent to the depositor. | 
If this acknowledgment does not reach the depositor within ten days from the date of his deposit, he must apply immediately | 
to the Postmaster General, by letter, being careful to give his address, and, if necessary, renew his application until he 
receives a satisfactory reply. 


9. When a depositor wishes to withdraw money, he can do so by applying to the Postmaster General, who will send 
him by return mail a cheque for the amount, payable at whatever Savings Bank Post Office the depositor may have named in 
his application. 


10. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed on deposits, and the interest is added to the principal on 
the 30th June in each year. 


11. Postmasters are forbidden by law to disclose the name of any depositor, er the amount of any sum deposited or | 
withdrawn. i 


12. Nocharge is made to depositors on paying in or drawing out money, nor for Pass Books, nor for postage on com- 
munications with the Postmaster General in relation to their deposits. 


13. The Postmaster General is always ready to receive and attend to all applications, complaints or other communica- 
tions addressed to him by depositors or others relative to Post Office Savings Bank business. 


14. A full statement of the Regulations of the Post Office Savings Bank may be seen at any of the Post Offices named 
in the following List :— 


Acton Vale 
Albion 
Alexandria 
Almonte 


| Campbellford 
Cannington 
Carleton Place 
Cayuga 


| Frelighsburg 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Garafraxa 


Odessa 

Oil Springs 
Omemee 
Onslow 


Lilley’s Corners 
Lindsay 
Listowel 

| London 


| Richmond, East 
Richmond, West 

| Richmond Hill 
Rimouski 


| Strathro 
Streetsville 
Teeswater 
Thornhill 


Amherstburg 
Angus 
Arkona 
Arnprior 
Arthur 
Aurora 
Aylmer, East 
Aylmer, West 
Ayr 


y 
Baltimore 


le 
Bayfield 
Beachville 
Beamsville 
Beauharnois 
Beaverton 
Belleville 
Berlin 
Berthier 
Blairton 
Bobcaygeon 
Bond Head 
Bothwell 
Bowmanville 
Bracebridge 
Bradford 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Bridgewater 
Bright 

ton 
Brockville 
Brooklin 
Brussels 
Buckingham 


Chambly Canton 
Chatham, West 
Chelsea 

| Chippawa 

| Clarksburg 
Clearville 

| Clifton 
Clinton 

| Coaticook 
Cobourg 
Colborne 
Coldwater 
Collingwood 
Compton 

| Cookstown 

| Cornwall 

| Creemore 

| Danville 
Dresden 
Drummondville, W. 
Dungannon 
Dundas 
Dunnville 
Durham 
Elora 
Embro’ 

Erin 

Exeter 
Fenelon Falls 
Fergus 
Fingal 
Flesherton 
Font Hill 
Forest 

Fort Erie 


Georgetown 

| Georgina 
Glenallan 
Goderich 
Granby 
Grimsby 
Guelph 
Haliburton 
Hamilton 
Harriston 
Hastings 

| Hawkesbury 
—— 
Hul 
Huntingdon 

| Ingersoll 

| Inverness 

| Iroquois 
Joliette 
Keene 
Kemptville 
Kincardine 

| Kingston 

| Kingsville 
Kirkfield 
Knowlton 
Lachine 
Lachute 
Lanark j 
Laprairie 
L’Assomption 
Leamington 

Leeds | 

Lennoxville | 

Levis | 


| L’Orignal 
| Lucan 


Lucknow 
Lyu 

Madoc 
Manchester 
Markham 
Meaford 
Melbourne 
Merrickv'"' 
Millbrook 
Mille Roches 
Milton, West 
Mitchell 
Montmagny 
Montreal 
Morpeth 
Morrisburg 
Mount Brydges 
Mount Forest 
Muir 
Murray Bay 
Napanee 


| Newboro’ 


Newburgh 
Newbury 


| Newcastle 
| New Edinburgh 


New Hamburg 
Newmarket 
Niagara 

North Gower 
Norwich 
Norwood 
Oakville 


Orangeville 
Orillia 
Orono 
Osceolo 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 
Otterville 
Owen Sound 


| Paisley 


Pakenham 
Paris 
Pembroke 
Penetanguishene 
Perth 
Peterboro’ 
Petrolia 

Picton 
Plantagenet 
Point St. Charles 
Portage du Fort 
Port Burwell 
Port Colborne 
Port Dalhousie 
Port Dover 
Port Hope 

Port Robinson 
Port Rowan 
Port Stanley 
Port Elgin 
Prescott 
Preston 

Prince Albert 
Princeton 

Que 

Renfrew 


Also Fort Garry, Manitoba, 
Further Offices will be added from time to 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, OTTAWA, 
December, 1875. 


Riviere du Loup en 
t 


| Rockingham 
Rondeau 
Rosemont 
St. Andrews, East 
St. Catharines, West 
St. Cesaire 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jacobs 
St. Jerome 

, St. John’s, East 
St. Mary's, Blan- 

chard 

| St. Paul's Bay 

| St. Roch de Quebec 
St. Thomas, West 

| Sandwich 
Sarnia 
Saugeen 
Scarboro 
Seaforth 

| Seneca 

| Sherbrooke 
Simcoe 
Smith's Falls 

| Smithville 
Sorel 
South Quebec 
Sparta 


Stirling 
Stouffville 
Stratford 


time. 


Thorold 
| Three Rivers 
Thurso 
Tilsonburg 
Toronto 
Trenton 
Uxbridge 
Valleytield 
Vankleek Hill 
Vienna 
| Vittoria 
Walkerton 
| Wallaceburg 
Wardsville 
Waterdown 
Waterford 
Waterloo, East 
Waterloo, West 
Welland 

esley 
Wellington Square 
West Farnham 
Weston 
West Winchester 
Whitby 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Woodbridge 
Woodstock 
Woodville 
Wroxeter 
Wyoming 
York 
Yorkville 
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NEW YORK SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


STILL AHEAD! 


a | 


SOLD IN 1874, 


£3/ 241,679 MACHINES, 


None Genuine without this BEING 
Trade Mark. 


148,852 more Machines than any other Company sold 
IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted to out-wear Two of aay ovis’ Make. 


0 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


TRADE MARK ON ARM OF MACHINE. 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1874. 


MACHINES MACHINES 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. - Sold 241,679 | Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. - Sold 13,710 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. ‘‘ 92,827 | American B. H. &c., S. M. Co. - ~ SS Bees 
Howe Sewing Machine Co., estimated ‘‘ 35,000 | Victor Sewing Machine Co. - - 6,292 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 22,700 | Florence Sewing Machine Co. - - 5.517 
Weed Sewing Machine Co. - - ‘* 29,495 | Secor Sewing Machine Co. - - - 4,541 
Grover & Baker S. M. Co., estimated ‘‘ 20,000 | J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., Aitna - - ** 1,866 
Remington Empire S. M. Co. - - 17,608 | Bartram & Fanton S. M. Co. 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co. - - 17,525 | McKay S. M. Ass’n_ - 

Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co. - 15,214 | Keystone S. M. Co. 


250 
128 
37 


ee an 
GOOD AGENTS WAN'TEHD 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 
34 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
R. C. HICKOK, TORONTO OFFICE, 


Manager. 22 TORONTO STREET. 
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THE 


‘Confederation Life Association. British America Assurance Co., 


ee 2 FIRE AND MARINE. 
-—o— 
Incorporated 1833. 


—o— 


Head Office: TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TORONTO. 


| 
President—Hon. W. P. H C.B. 
— ‘D, ™ | 
wei elegged cor | Head Office: CORNER OF CHURCH & CourRT STs., 

| 


TORONTO. 


—_o— 


A HOME COMPANY, Board of Direction. 
Hon, G. W. Allan, M.L.C. Hugh McLennan, Esq. 


Offering Insurance on both STOCK and MUTUAL PLANS. | ocaue it, hued, ee, Setur Putereen, en, 
Participating policies are entitled to NoT Less than 90 per | Hon. W. Cayley. Jos. D. Ridout, Esq. 
cent. of profits. | Peleg Howland, Esq. John Gordon, Esq. 
All policies are NON-FORFEITABLE after two annual premiums | Ed. Hooper, Esq. 
have been paid. yernor—PkTER PATERSON, Esq. 
Its GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK POLICIES deserve | eer ie a eee 
special attention. " “tg Governor—Hon. 4 AY = we 
. Marine Inspector— reneral Agents— 
R. §. BAIRD, Agent for the City of Toronto. Capt. R. CouRNEEN. Kay & a | 


J. K, MACDONALD, Managing Director. | F. A. BALL, Manager 


Vioe-Presidents—Hon. WM. McMaster; WM. ELLiort, Esa. 


INCORPORATED 1874 CAPITAL, $1,000,000. Cuanran PERPETUAL. 


CANADA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Head Office HAMILTON. , ONTARIO. 


DIRECTORS. 
President—JOHN WINER, Esq. (of Messrs. J. Winer & Co.), Merchant. 

Vice-Presidents—GEORGE ROACH, Esq , Mayor, City of Hamilton; D. THOMPSON, Esq., M.P., Co. of Haldimand. 
H. P. COBURN, Esq. (of Messrs. L. D. Sawyer & Co.), Manu- ) J. M. BUCHAN, Esq., M.A., Inspector of High Schools. 

facturer. WILLIAM HARRIS, Esq.. Merchant. 
LYMAN MOORE, Esq., Manufacturer, and President of H.S. | A. MACALLUM, Esq., M.A., Public School Inspector. 

Ry. Co. GEORGE LEE, Esq., Merchant. 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, Esq. (of Messrs. Rutherford & Co.), | THOS. BAXTER, Esq., Grain Dealer and Merchant, Welling 

Manufacturer. ton Square. 
F. P. BICKLEY, Esq. (of Messrs. Sanford, Vail & Bickley), | C. E. CHADWICK, Esq., Manager Imperial Bank, Ingersoll. 

Merchant. CHAKLES GOODHUE, Esq., Barrister, and JOHN McKIN 
H. H. HURD, Esq. (of Messrs. Hurd & Roberts), Manufact’r. NON, Esq., London. 
J. A BRUCE, Esq. (of Messrs. J, A. Bruce & Co.), Merchant. | WM. ELLIOTT, Esq. (of Messrs. Elliott & Co.), Merchan 
E. VERNON, Esq., M.D. Toronto. 
JAMES REID, Esq., Manufacturer. T. HERBERT MARSH, Esq. (of Messrs. McNab & Mars! 
CHARLES CAMERON, Esq. (of Messrs. C. Cameron & Co.), Merchant, Toronto. 

Merchant. 

Bankers—THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE AND BANK OF HAMILTON. 
Solicitors—MESSRS. LAIDLAW & PATTERSON, 
CHARLES D. CORY, Manager and Acting Secretary. 


7 Mariana Soy Credit Valley Railway. 





—— 


SN aa 

J. W. ALEXANDER. ewiews . Vice-President. 

R. W. GALE, Montreal. “'Gen. Man. Dom. Can. , . 3 a J 
HOLLAND & WILSON.. ..Gen. Managers for Ontario. | Proposals will be received at this office from parties 


Amount of Life Policies in Home, Dec. 31, oe | willing to supply the 
Assets, July 1, 1875....... seseeees 28,000,000 7 PP'y 
Surplus, July 1, BB isc cc ac sseeeees 4,000,000 


The attention of intending assurers is ——/ to the Tontine I M B E R 
Savirgs Fund plan, now so popular, and pronounced by dis- 


tinguished actuaries and leading business men to possess 
advantages never before offered to the public. FOR THE 


HOLLAND & WILSON, General Agents for Ontario, 
58 Church St., Toronto ; Erie and Huron Buildings, London, Bridges C ulverts & Cattle-Guards 
) j 


Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, Still to be built on this Railway, together with the 
LONDON. piles and ties required. 
—o— Specifications can be seen, and all other informa- 
cata e oced — tion obtained, from the Chief Engineer of the Com- 
Specially low rates for Isolated Dwellings. pany. 


Short Produce Risks solicited, &., &c. The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Insurances effected at the lowest current rates on build- 
ings, merchandise and other property, against loss or damage - 
y fire. : G. LAIDLA W 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. President C. V. R, Co 
€ . . °. . 





—l—— 


LEWIS MOFFATT & CO., Agents for Toronto, 36 Yonge St. | TORONTO, Jan. 6th, 1876. 
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BANK OF TORONTO. 
CANADA. 


DIBRBSCTOBS, 
WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
WM. CAWTHRA, Esq., Toronto. GEO. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto. 
A. T. FULTON, Esq., Toronto. JAMES APPELBE, Esq., Toronto. 
CASHIER—GEORGE HAGUE. 








Branches—MONTREAL, PETERBORO’, COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARRIE, 8ST. CATHARINES, COLLINGWOOD. 
FOREIGN AGENTS.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce (Messrs. 
Bell & Smithers). 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, and allows Interest according to agreement. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Great Britain, the West Indies, China and Japan. 


Direct United States Cable Company, 
DOMINION * wena i | COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that Cable Messages are again transmitted by this Company’s Cable, and at th 
; reduced rates last charged. 


Press Messages, 
If written in plain language, will be charged only Twenty-five (25) cents per word. 
Important! 
An office has been opened by the Company in Liverpool, to and from which messages are transmitted 


by a special wire in direct connection with the Cable, thus greatly increasing the Company’s facilities for 
despatch of business. 











THOS. SWINYARD, LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, 
Dominion Telegraph Company. Direct United States Cable Company. 














YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR BUSINESS AT 


DAYS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


(H'stablished 1862.) 


Students can enter at any time. Evening Sessions, Tuesdays and Fridays. 














The important features in the management of this College are the daily instruction, by an experienced 
accountant, in all the minutize of business forms and customs, the borrowing and lending of money, with 
special reference to the calculations bearing on bonds, notes, adjustment of partnership affairs, &c., &c., 
showing its great superiority over the system of elaborate lectures on similar subjects, only occasionally 
delivered ; and the personal instruction of his pupils by the Principal, the limitation of their number, and 
the government of the School, as far as possible, in accordance with actual business principles and practice. 
The Principal, therefore, ventures to hope that he is justified in stating that to young men who desire to be 
efficiently and rapidly prepared, his institution offers advantages superior to those of Commercial Colleges 
generally. 





























SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOOK-KEEPING CouRsE, including Text-Books, Blanks, Stationery, and time 
unlimited, Firry DoLLars ; Shorter Course, Forty Dollars. For terms, address— 


JAMES E. DAY, Principal. 








Rooms—82 KING STREET EAsT, TORONTo. 
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CANADIAN COPYRIGHT 


ESSRS. HUNTER, ROSE & CO. have in stock the Canadian Copyright Edition of 


the following BRITISH BOOKS, which may be procured through the Booksellers, or 
direct from themselves. 


These works are of uniform size, printed on good paper, in clear type, and are well bound. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. 

cents. Cloth, neat 90 cents. 
MAN AND WIFE. Paper cover, 75 cents. 
Oxford style, $1.00. 
MISS OR MRS.? Paper cover, 40 cents. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
Cloth, neat, 50 cents. 
THE FROZEN DEEP anp THE DREAM 
WOMAN. Paper cover, 40 cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Paper cover, 75 cents. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY. Paper cover, | 


75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


By CHARLES READE. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 
75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. Paper cover, 50 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 
A SIMPLETON ; A Story of the Day. 
cover, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Robin 


Grey,” etc., etc. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? Paper 
cover, 75 cents. Cloth, $1,00. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. Paper cover, 75 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON 
Meredith ”’). 
FABLES IN SONG. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 


Paper cover, 


Paper 


Paper cover, 


(‘Owen 


Paper cover, 60 | 


By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 


KING ARTHUR: A Poem. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: 
and Opinions. 
neat, $1.00. 

THE PARISIANS : 
$1.00. 


His Adventures 
Paper cover, 75 cents, Cloth, 


A Novel. 


Paper cover, 
Cloth, neat, $1,50. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


AT HIS GATES. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 

WHITELADIES. Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 
neat, $1.00. 


Paper cover, 75 cents. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE GOLDEN LION OF 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 

LADY ANNA. 
$1.00. 


GRANPERE, 
Cloth, neat, 75 cents. 


Cloth, 


Paper cover, 75 cents. 


By DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


WILFRID 


75 cents. 


CUMBERMEDE. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00 


Paper cover, 


By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
JANET DONCASTER. Paper cover, 75 cents, 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
WALTER’S WORD. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


Paper cover, 75 


Paper cover, 75 cents, 


Also in Stock the following Copyright Works, by Canadian Authors. 


By S. J. WATSON. 
THE LEGEND OF THE ROSES: A Poem; 
and Ravlan: a Drama. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 
By MRS. MOODIE. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH: Or Forest 
Life in Canada. Cloth, neat, $1.75. 
By ALEX. BEGG. 
THE CREATION OF MANITOBA: Or, His- 
tory of the Red River Rebellion. Cloth, $1.50. 
DOT IT DOWN : Or, Life in the North-West. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
By DR. ANDERSON. 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
Cloth, $1.00. 


KENT. 


LIGHT FOR THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 
Dialogues. Edited by G. M. Rose. Paper cover, 30 cents. 


By MRS. A. CAMPBELL. 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH: Or, Ho! for the 
Australian Gold Fields. Cloth, 50 cents. 
By HENRY J. MORGAN. 
SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED 
DIANS. Library style, $2.00, 

By ALEX. McLACHLAN. 
POEMS AND SONGS. 
Author. Cloth, $1.50. 
By REV. A. J. OREILLY. 


THE MARTYRS OF THE COLISEUM. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A collection of Readings, Recitations, and 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


CANA- 


With Portrait of 


gar Any of the above Books will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


HUNTER, ROSE & CO. 
Printers and Publishers, Toronto 
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DUFFERIN HOUSE. 


(Named by His Excellency the Governor-General, in 
commemoration of his visit.) 


Dourding and Day School, 


For the Higher Education of Young Ladies. 










MISS DUPONT, 


168 JOHN STREET, TORONTO. 





References : 


Lorp BISHOP OF TORONTO. 

LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO. 

LorD BISHOP OF QUEBEC. 

F. W. CUMBERLAND, Esq., M.P., Toronto. 
Hon. LEwIs WALLBRIDGE, Q.C., Belleville. 
Hon. Mr. JusTICE Morrison, Toronto. 
JuDGE Boyp, Toronto. 






































L "aC . _ 

. EDWARD Hopper, M.D.,, F.R.C.S., Eng., Toronto. 

T, em. Dorrerin House, 168 John Street. 

HLOCU'TION 
75 ° 
AS TAUGHT ONLY BY 

nts, 7 IPN PR 

Prof, J. W, TAVERNER, 
Professor of Elocution at Knox College. 

nts, RESIDENCE, 245 JARVIS ST., TORONTO. 

** Asan Elocutionist Mr. Taverner is eminent ; asa Teacher 
of Elocution, I consider him pre-eminent.” 

(From Rev. I. M. Gisson, Montreal.) 

r the “T can imagine few privileges of higher value than that of 
sitting uuder Mr. Taverner’s simple, philosophical, and effi- | 
cient teaching.” 

(From Rev. Joun Jenkins, D.D., St. Paul’s, Church of 

ari Beottond, Me ntreal.) 

“I consider Prof. Taverner’s system of Elocution the only | 
one I have ever known which gives the true philosophy of 
expression, teaching principles which ar. of universal ap- 

f plication rather than methods which are simply empirical.” 
ait Oo From the Rev. Joun P. Guuurver, D.D., President of 
Knox Church, Galesburg, IL) 
**T consider his system to be based on accurate principles, 
: and I am convinced that no public speaker would fail to be 
-EUM benefited by its study and practice.” 
(From the Rev. Wm. Moriey Prnsuon, D.D.) 
1S, and “T have received greater advantage from tl 








lessons in Elocution so hastily taken than fron 
of my studies in that art put together.” 


(From Rev. Wa. H. Mineury, New York.) 


all the rest 











Similar testimonials from the most distinguished orators, 
Clergymen, Lawyers and Lecturers in England, Canada 
and the United States, 
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e course of 


University of Toronto. 


-—o—— 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 


In the Faculty of Medicine (other than for Matricu- 
lation) will commence on 


TUESDAY, 18th APRIL. 


The Annual Examinations in Law, Arts, Civil 
Engineering and Agriculture (other than for Matri- 
culation), will commence on 


THURSDAY, 4th MAY. 


The Annual Commencement for conferring De- 
grees, &c., will be held on 


THURSDAY, 8th JUNE. 
Candidates for Degrees higher than that of Bache- 
lor in any Faculty must give notice (according to a 

printed form) on or before 15th APRIL. 


The Matriculation Examinations will commence 
on 


FRIDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER. 
Candidates for Matriculation are required to give 
notice to the Registrar (according to a printed form, 
which will be furnished on application), on or before 
26th August, 
W. G. FALCONBRIDGE, 
REGISTRAR, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
1oth January, 1876. 


WENTWORTH SCHOOL, 


JEAMILTON, PNTARIO, 
(Shortly to be Incorporated.) 
Visitor :—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP 
| OF NIAGARA. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE, 


The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Niagara, 
President. 





The Very Rev. the Dean of Niagara. 
Rev. Canon Hebden. F. W. Gates, Esq. 
| E. Martin, Esq. A. T. Wood, Esq., M.P. 
| A. Bruce, Esq. John Hervey, Esq. 
F, P. Bickley, Esq. C. L. Worrell, Esq. 
PRINCIPAL—C. L. WORRELL, Esq., B.A. 
Music—J. FOSSIER, Esa. DrRAawInGc—H. MAR- 


TIN, Esq. ; and an efficient staff of Masters. 
WENTWORTH SCHOOL was opened as a 
Public School for Boys, at Hamilton, Ont., on 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1876. 


The Course of Instruction will be such as to pre- 
pare pupils for the Universities and Learned Profes- 
sions, the Army and Navy, &c., and Mercantile Pur- 
suits. 





The Boarding House is under the special super- 
vision of the Principal. 
Application for admission, 

iculars, to be made to 


C. L. WorRELL, Principal, 
Wentworth School, Hamilton, Ont, 


and for all further 
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are the best the world produces. They are planted by a 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful Flowers 
and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who inclose the postage—a 2 cent star np. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetabie Garden, 35 cents ; 
cloth covers 65 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, ehiecanneate nN. W. 


LEBLANC & COUTELLIER, | 


(FROM PARIS,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tie h & Fancy Feathers, 
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KING STREET WEST, 
TORONTO. 


Laces, Window Curtains, Kid Gloves, and the 
renewing of old Black Crape. 


with | 


Advertiser. 





Lamb's Patent Knitting Machines 


For Manufacturers’ and Family Use, were 
led the First Prize at Ottawa, 
1875, and at all Provincial 
Fairs in Canada for the 
Past Eight Years. 


100 different sized cylinder machines are not equal 
| in capacity to one Lamb Knitting Machine, as it is 
| the only machine that can narrow and widen or set 
| up its own work and knit the genuine ribbed double 
| and fancy goods, and knit the stocki ing from top to 
|} toe, same as hand knit in shape, without any seam. 

Send for Circular and Sample Stocking to ( yeneral 

Agent, ‘ 

H. BAILEY, 


Box 675 ; or 295 Yonge-street, Toronto. 


Agents Wanted. 


"ENGLISH, FRENCH & CANADIAN 


Wall Paper Warehouse. 


A Large Stock on hand, ranging in price 
from ro cts. per piece upwards. 


—o— 


CALCIMINING, 


Painting, Glazing, Paper-Hanging, &c., 


DONE TO ORDER, 


James Thomson, 


364 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 


P.O, ADDRESS—Box tid 





-. E Ww ALK ER Ww A Ss u E R.’ 


Price $8 OO. 


THIS IS A COMPLETE 


Simple and Durable in 
Construction, easily op- 
erated. A child 9 years 
old can wash with it. It 
will wash very dirty gar- 
ments clean, without any 
extra hand rubbing. 


This Washer can be used 
in any ordinary Tub. 


W. &. WILDE, 557: 


WASHING MACHINE! 


-3 It workson the principle 
of pressure, and will wash 
from the finest Laces to 
the heaviest Carpets, Blan- 
kets, or Bed Quilts, with- 
out injury to the fabric. 
Easily adjusted to any 
size of tub. 


N. B.- Improved Wr.i-ger 
$7 50. 


QUEEN STREET WIST, TORONTO, GENERAL AGENT, 


To whom all communications should be addressed, which 


will be promptly attended to. 









The Canadian Monthly Advertiser. 
JAMES H, SAMO & co., 


FURNITURE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Warerooms :-ALBERT HALL BUILDINGS, 
189 YONGE STREET, 


HAVE always on hand a full stock of everything in their line, and hope by strict attention to 
the wants of their customers to merit a continuance of the patronage hitherto extended them. 


Special attention paid to the making up of needlework in— 














FIRE SCREENS, LAMBREQUINS, 
OTTOMANS, CORNICES, 
FANCY CHAIRS, ETC., ETC. 






N.B.—Carpets made and put down in the best style. 


JAMES H. SAMO & CO. 





PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 







ce 









ONTAINING a complete list of all the towns in the United States, the Territories and the Dominion 

of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local circulation in each of the places named. Also, a catalogue 
of newspapers which are recommended to advertisers as giving greatest value in proportion to prices charged. 
Also, all newspapers in the United States and Canada printing over 5,000 copies each issue. Also, all the 
Religious, Agricultural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, 
Insurance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other special class journals; very complete 
lists. Together with a complete list of over 300 German papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon advertising ; many tables of rates, showing the cost of advertising in various newspapers, and 
everything which a beginner in advertising would like to know. 

Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 
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‘TO. TO R. R. ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND SPORTSMEN. 
— OULEALrUGSsE. 
OR, SPORTSMAW’S FRIEND. 
A sure protection against Blackflies, Mosquitoes, etc. 
BE! FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND FISHING-TACKLE MANUFACTURERS. 
nciple jraip cae hci pian aie ase 
i sh 
308 0 THE crry LAUNDRY 
3 Blan- 
with- NAITO j ~< 
ss | GENTS’ FURNISHIN ORE, 
ee CORNER BAY & ADELAIDE STREE ls 
vr ae TORONTO. 





SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ALL LAUNDRY WORK WELL 












AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
WILLIAM LEE & CO. 


Lhe Canadian Monthly Advertiser. 


DOMINION OF CANADA, | 


IMMIGRATION. 


aw Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Settlers in the 
Province of MANITOBA. 


x= Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 

ww Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
other parts of Canada. 

Partially cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices. 


ASSISTED “PASSAGES. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s. ; Children under eight years #2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FAMILIES OF FarM LABouRERS, and FEMALE Domestic SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults #2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d. ; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 

&2> These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Belfast. 

B25" The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

@Z All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the AGENT GENERAL OF CANADA, CANADA 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, KING STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., LoNDoN, ENGLAND. 


CARE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—John Smith. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 


In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
fralifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. Fohn, N.B.—R. Shives, 
And in Manitoba :— Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remit: 


tances for Immigrants, &e. 
All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable. 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister of Agriculturg 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, October Ist, 1875. 
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THE LETTERS 


BY REV. HENRY 


ANADA, both in its French and its | 


English portions, has had a troubled 
history. With a very mixed population, 
teeming with a variety of clashing prejudices, 
brought with them, or inherited, from the 
old world, governors sent out by the parent 
state to guide their destinies, to amalgamate 
them into one mass, to mould their charac- 
ter into a national consistency, have found, 
especially in years bygone, that their task 
was not an easy or a trifling one; and 
whatever their line of conduct, they were 
sure to be criticized with severity by one 
coterie or another in the community. Here, 
as elsewhere, the newspapers and other local 


periodicals have been vents for the spleen of | 
individuals; and as at early periods in Can- | 


ada, Upper and Lower, men in power held it 
to be proper to stand on their dignity more 


punctiliously than they do now, it was not | 


quite safe for writers to come out with their 
strictures im propria persond. Consequently, 


the local periodicals of the day abound with | 


objurgatory communications under the ficti- 
tious signatures sonally adopted 1 in the news- 


From ‘* Some Conadion Loms- re Diets identi- 
fied, with samples of the writings to which they are 
ap’ pended ” —a Paper read before the Canadian In- 
stitute, Toronto, Jan. 15, 1876. 


1876. 


OF VERITAS.* 
SCADDING, D.D. 


papers and periodicals of the same period in 
Great Britain and Ireland. And when I say 
in former days men in power were specially 
touchy, I include in the expression the 
Houses of Assembly themselves, which 
were very ready to summon offenders be- 
fore them for verbal breaches of privilege. 
Thus Mr. Cary, Editor of the Quebec Mer- 
| cury, was sent for by the Lower Canadian 
House, in 1813, for publishing a communi- 
|.cation signed “ Juniolus Canadensis,” an 
| invective, in the style of Junius, against 





Mr. Stuart, a member of the House. Mr. 
| Cary absented himself from the city during 
the remainder of the Session, and so eluded 
the search of the Serjeant-at-Arms. But the 
day after the prorogation the following Card 
| appeared in the Mercury: “The Editor’s 
| respects to a majority of the House of As- 
sembly. Being just arrived from a tour of 
business, he learns that the House had 
evinced much anxiety to see him during 
his absence. Unfortunately, his return has 
taken place a day too late for him to have 
the honour of waiting on the House. He 
| is, however, rather ata loss to conceive how 
his presence could be in any manner use- 
| ful in assisting them in their vocation of 
| framing glaws.” Sometimes an editor es- 








go 


caped the infliction of pains and penalties | 


by giving up the writer ensconced behind a 


nom de plume, as in the case of Mr. Sewell 
, 


who lost the Solicitor-Generalship for ventur- 


ing, under a pseudonym, to criticize the | 
Government of which he was an officer. It | 


would he, of course, an endless and unprofit- 


able undertaking to trace the authorship of | 
the great bulk of pseudonymous productions | 
in early Canadian journals on political sub- | 


jects. But one xom de plume which appeared 
in the columns of the Montreal Herald, in 


the years 1813-15, presents exceptional | 
The signature of | 
until too late, and then spent treasures in 


claims to consideration. 


VeRrITAS has become historical. Moreover, 


it possessed for a time an additional degree | 


of interest from the slight mystery and un- 
certainty which attached to it, the author 
having taken some pains, as I suppose, to 
maintain an incognito. 


ject sprang up. 


Sir George Prevost was the Governor- | 


General of Canadaand Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in 1812, when the war broke 
out between Great Britain and the United 


States, and the letters of Veritas are de- | 


voted to an adverse criticism of Sir George’s 
military tactics throughout the unnatural 
contest. 
counts of the war of 1812, Veritas is quoted 


as an authority, but I do not observe any- | 


where that the real name of the writer is 
mentioned. 
see, almost irretrievably lost. So late as 
1855, after all reason for secrecy had passed 


away, Auchinleck, in his “ History of the | 


War, ’12, 13, 14,” defends Sir George Pre- 
vost against the strictures of the shadowy 
Veritas. ‘Veritas observes,” he says, 
‘* that it is the acme of assurance to insinu- 
ate that the [British] Ministry were to 
blame for the insufficiency [of force in the 
two Provinces at the outbreak of the war], 


especially as they could only have a know- | 


ledge of our wants through Sir George’s in- 
formation. Now, how, in justice,” Auchin- 
leck asks, ‘can Sir George be blamed for 
not informing Ministers of his requirements 
for a war which he was instructed [by that 
Ministry] by all the means in his power to 
avoid the promotion of? In his anxiety to 
attack the movers of the address [to Sir 


As all persons con- | 
cerned have long passed off the scene, no | 
harm will be done now if I remove the | 
veil, as I shall do presently, and for the | 
first time since an uncertainty on the sub- | 


| little volume before us. 


In many of the subsequent ac- | 


It became, in fact, as we shall | 
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George, on his departure irom Quebec] in 
reference to the war, Veritas has suffered 
himself to go to the verge of injustice.” 
Again, in Col. W. F. Coffin’s admirable and 
eloquent work, entitled “ 1812 ; or the War 
and its Moral: a Canadian Chronicle,” it 
is observed, “ If York (Toronto) had been 
left defenceless and unprotected ; if a ship 
of war in the hands of the shipwright had 
been recklessly exposed to destruction, 
the fault was not with Sheaffe nor with his 
direct superior, Sir George Prevost, as 
charged by Veritas, but with the authorities 
in England, who trifled with the emergency 


life and money to repair an irreparable error.” 

In Tupper’s “ Life and Letters of Major- 
General Sir Isaac Brock,” Veritas is also 
largely quoted, but in the same abstract way. 
The author of an article in the Quarterly 
Review of July, 1822, headed ‘“‘ Campaigns 
in the Canadas,” evidently knew who 
Veritas was; but he refrains from naming 
him. “The Letters of Veritas,” the writer 
says, “ were originally printed in a weekly 
paper published at Montreal, in Lower 
Canada, and subsequently collected in the 
Within a small 
compass,” the reviewer continues, “these 
unpretending letters contain a greater body 


| of useful information upon the campaigns 


in the Canadas than is anywhere else to 
be found. They are, we believe, the pro- 
duction of a gentleman in Montreal of 
known respectability. Though not a mili- 
tary man, he enjoyed the best opportunities 
for acquaintance with the circumstances of 
the war ; and as these letters, which excited 
great attention in the Canadas, appeared in 
successive papers while Montreal was filled 
with almost all the officers of rank who had 
served in the country, it may reasonably be 
presumed that his errors, had he committed 
any, would not have escaped without cen- 
sure ; yet no reply was ever attempted to his 
statements—no doubt ever expressed in the 
provinces of the correctness of his asser- 
tions.” My curiosity, a few years since, hav- 
ing become aroused as to the identity of 
Veritas, it came to be with me, for a time, a 


| kind of Junius-question which I sought to 


solve : for a long time, but not, finally, with- 
out success. I searched in vain in the use- 
ful works of Mr. H. J. Morgan, of Ottawa, 
the compiler of “Sketches of Celebrated 
Canadians,” and the Bibliotheca Canadensis ; 
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but I found no clue. I interrogated the late 
Rev. Dr. Richardson onthe subject (he, in his 
younger days, lostan arm while actively serv- 
ing in a naval capacity in one of the expedi- 
tions ordered by Sir George Prevost). 
dressed notes to several gentlemen who had 
interested themselves in early Canadian his- 
tory, but without result. 
especially, I applied to Col. Coffin, above 
named, but after inquiry instituted, He could 
afford me no help. Inquiries were also 
made for me of the present proprietors and 
publishers of the Montreal Herald. 1 thought 
that possibly among the traditions of the 
office of that paper the name of its now his- 
torical contributor might be preserved. Mr. 
Penry, the present editor of the Heradd, 
kindly endeavoured to get the desired infor- 
mation from Mr. Archibald Ferguson, a gen- 
tleman now aged more than ninety years, 
formerly proprietor of Hera/d. Mr. Fergu- 
son’s reply, however, now lying before me, 
was as follows :—‘“‘In answer to your note 
of the 17th instant, I beg to inform you that 
I do not know who wrote the articles signed 
Veritas and Nerva, in 1815. They were 
published nine years before I purchased the 
Herald establishment, and the two former 
proprietors were dead before I purchased.” 
(I had coupled my query about Veritas with 
one about a writer styling himself Nerva, 
also in the Hera/d ; but Nerva I discovered 
afterwards by accident, while looking through 
thearticles in Mr. Morgan’s Bibliotheca Cana- 
densis.) How I came at length to recover 
the all but totally forgotten authorship of 
the Veritas letters, I will detail concisely 
after I have given a sample or two of the 
productions themselves. 
tion : if in so short a period an uncertainty so 
decided could spring up in regard to writ- 
ings whose authorship was probably noto- 
rious to contemporaries, how easy it must 
have been, in the days when printing was 
unknown, and when of many an important 
record no duplicate existed, for ambiguities 
to arise on such points ; how easy it must 
have been, at the dictate of policy or ambi- 


tion, to falsify and substitute, with small | 


chance of explicit detection at the hands of 
posterity. 


Veritas, throughout his letters, inveighs 


against Sir George Prevost for an apparent 
lack of energy, decision, and dash. But we 
must bear in mind what Auchinleck has said, 
as quoted just now, that Sir George was 


I ad- | 


Amongst them, | 


I add the reflec- | 


THE LETTERS OF VERITAS. 
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| in March, 


| ours. 


gt 


probably under restraint from the instruc- 
tions which he had received from the Minis- 
try at home, who had no relish for the con- 
test in which they found themselves en- 
gaged. “Towards spring, 1814, so invete- 
rate,” Veritas says, “was Sir George’s rage 
for armistices, notwithstanding the injurious 
consequences of the former to the military 
service, that a negotiation for another was 
set on foot, and defeated solely from the 
refusal of our admiral on the American Sta- 
tion to concur init. The Americans gave 
out that the proposition came from Sir 


| George, which I believe, because otherwise 


he would have met it at once by a direct 
negative that would have ended all discus- 
sion on the subject. In January, 1814, 
whilst the Legislature was sitting at Quebec, 
Sir George made a trip to Montreal, from no 
military motive that has ever been disco- 
vered or assigned, during which the then 
Assembly were active in preparing mischief. 
That Session was a stormy one, and ending 

the Head-Quarters were re- 
transferred to Montreal. " * = 
Soon after the navigation opened upon Lake 
Champlain, Capt. Pring, in the naval com- 
mand there, sailed from Isle aux Noix with 
our flotilla, then superior to that of the 
enemy, which had wintered in Otter Creek, 
where they had a ship in yard employed in 
constructing a force intended to surpass 
Capt. Pring, in consequence, applied 
to Sir George for some troops to accompany 
him, with a view of attempting to destroy this 
establishment and the vessels in that creek, 
whether afloat or upon the stocks, which, next 
to Sackett’s Harbour, was an object worth a 
trial at some risk. As usual, the application 
was refused. When Capt. Pring returned 
from his cruise up that creek, he reported to 


| Sir George what might have been done bya 
| joint attack, and then he was offered assist- 
| ance, but the Captain replied that it was 
| then too late, as the enemy had taken 
| alarm and prepared accordingly. Sir George 
| had the extraordinary fatality of either never 


attempting an active operation, or of think- 
ing of it only when the time for practical 
execution was past.” 

Here is a passage which, for style, may 
remind us of Kinglake or Sir William Na- 
pier ; the incidents referred to will also pro- 
bably interest us. ‘‘ As the season for action 
advanced,” Veritas says, “‘to the astonish- 
ment of everyone, there was formed at 
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Chambly what is called a Camp of Instruc- 
tion, comprising the greater part of the force 
above enumerated, and from which might 
and ought to have been detached a force 
for the attack of Sackett’s Harbour, or for 


the reinforcement of the Niagara frontier, | 
seriously threatened as it then was (1814) | 
with invasion, in the opinion of every per- | 


son who had eyes to see or ears to hear. 
Had the first-mentioned object been attained, 
the enemy would not have ventured to cross 
into Upper Canada; or if Sir George was 
obstinately bent on letting Sackett’s Har- 
bour alone, the reinforcement of the Nia- 
gara frontier became the more imperiously 
necessary to secure it against the enemy’s 
accumulating force, which had been even 


seen by some of our officers in returning from | 
| it would have been magnanimous not to 
Thus the Camp above- | 
said furnished the means of instruction to | 
the enemy upon the said frontier, by allow- | 
ing them to practise against our very infe- | 


captivity, but whose reports thereon were 
utterly disregarded. 


rior force ; but of destruction to our troops 
there employed, who were thereby doomed 


to combat against fearful odds, as will be | 
| jects ? 


seen hereafter, which is quite inexcusable, 
seeing we had the means of prevention in 


our power ; for so infatuated was Sir George | 
that not a man was sent from Lower Canada | 


to their aid until the 12th July, after our 
first disaster at Chippewa was known. * * 
From the end of May, reinforcements from 


Great Britain, Ireland and the West Indies | 


came in ; but the accursed Camp of Instruc- 
tion continued ; when to our astonishment, 


in June and July, such a numerous body of | 


troops arrived from Bordeaux that it became 


evident Sir George was quite bewildered | 
were | 


thereby. Piecemeal reinforcements 
now despatched to Upper Canada, and a 


very large force kept below to do something | 


—but what it was remained doubtful, al- 
though a bustle of preparation began across 
the river, which was continued for months 
at infinite expense.” I add one more pas- 
sage : an indignant, Junius-like denunciation 
of certain speeches in the House of Com- 
mons, notably one by Mr. Whitbread, on 


the subject of the destruction of the public | 
| it chanced to be proposed to him; and he 
| kindly applied for me to the present author- 


buildings at Washington by a British force, 
in which speeches more feeling was appar- 


ently shown for the loss experienced by the | 
United States Government than for the suf- | 


ferings of British subjects when violently 
deprived of their homes and property at 


York and Niagara, a few months previously, 
by an invading United States army. “ Now, 
is it possible to conceive,” Veritas asks, 
* that all these and former acts of conflagra- 
tion and pillage could have happened with- 
out orders from the American Government ? 
And yet if we had retaliated upon this prin- 
ciple in the Chesapeake, or elsewhere (which 
was completely in our power to have done), 
what an outcry would have been raised by 
Mr. Madison, and re-echoed by the Opposi- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, who, on 
finding themselves beat from their grounds 
of censure against our Government and 
officers for the destruction of the public 
buildings at Washington, when proved to 


| have been merely retaliatory, then took up 


a new position equally untenable, viz., that 


have followed the example of the Americans 
in their conduct at York and Newark. 
Now, in common sense, what does such 
doctrine mean? Do these mock-patriots 
reserve all their sympathies for the enemies 
of their country, and regard with callous in- 
difference the sufferings of their fellow-sub- 
Are the latter not entitled to protec- 
tion and consideration ; and as means of 
that protection, was it not incumbent upon 
our officers, and a point of justice, to turn 
against the enemy their own weapons, and 


| thereby make them feel the consequences 


of their own enormity of conduct, with a 
view to prevent their repeating the like in 
future ? It is very magnanimous, to be sure, 
to speak with cold-blooded indifference 
about the infliction of ruin upon friends, at 
the distance of 3,000 miles, by fire and de- 
vastation in the most aggravated shapes ; 
but I will venture to say that if Mr. Whit- 
bread’s brewery and his princely mansion, 
with all their contents, had been at York or 
Newark, and shared the fate of the buildings 


| there consigned to the flames by the enemy, 


we should never have heard of his lecture 
upon the virtue of magnanimity.” It was 
by the aid of Sir Francis Hincks, now resi- 


| dent in Montreal, that my curiosity in regard 


to Veritas was at length gratified. Sir Fran- 
cis took much interest in the inquiry, when 


ities of the /era/d office, with the result 
already mentioned. When now I supposed 
| nothing further would come of the investi- 
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THE LETTERS 


sets the question at rest. 
dated Montreal, 15th July, 1873. 








i. 3 





one of our principal firms. 





of 1812. 











on the point. 
be satisfied. 







The most concise way in which I can ex- 






copy the inscription on a marble tablet on 







the General Hospital at Montreal. 
as follows :—“ This building was erected 
A.D. 1852, te commemorate the public and 
private virtues of the Hon. John Richard- 







and Member of the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils of the Province. He was the 
first President of this Hospital, and a liberal 
contributor to its foundation and support. 

















y He was born at Portsoy, North Britain, and 
s died 18th May, 1831, aged 76 years.” 

r, Veritas closes his series of letters with | 
e this paragraph: “ It was my intention to have | 
Ss given also a sketch of Sir George’s civil ad- 
ad ministration ; but reflecting that it has been 
a already so ably depicted by Nerva, in his 
n- admirably written allegory, I shall for the 
n present not prosecute that intention.” The 
1e “allegory” of Nerva was contained in a 
yr series of letters, professedly on Irish affairs, 
alt addressed to the Hera/d, in which Canada 
e was adumbrated by Ireland, Sir George Pre- 
sti vost by Earl Fitzwilliam, and Sir George’s 





predecessor, Sir James Craig, by Lord West- 





“ By a) 
very singular accident,” Sir Francis writes, | 
“T obtained a few moments ago the infor- | 
mation which you wanted a few weeks since. 
Coming into town this morning, I met Mr. 
| McKenzie, one of our oldest and | 
wealthiest citizens, lately a Director of the 
Bank of Montreal, and senior partner of 
He was talking 
of his age, and as having served in the war 
It immediately occurred to me 
that he might know who Veritas was ; but at 
the moment I had torgotten this signature, 
ind was only able to ask if he recollected a 
criticism on Sir George Prevost’s operations. 
‘Certainly,’ he said, ‘it was signed “ Ve- 
ritas,” and was written by the Hon. John 
Richardson, with whom I was a clerk in the 
old house of Forsyth, Richardson & Co.’ 
Mr. Richardson was a very likely man to 
have written such an article,” Sir Francis 
adds, “‘and Mr. McKenzie was quite clear 
I think, therefore, you may 
I had overlooked Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, who is one of our octogenarians.” | 


plain who Mr. Richardson, the writer of the 
letters signed “ Veritas” was, will be to 


the outer wall of the “ Richardson Wing” of | 
It reads | 


son, a distinguished merchant of this City, | 
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Francis the following communication, which | moreland. Sir George’s marked policy of 
The note is | 


| conciliation as a civil governor is therein 
roundly condemned, but evidently from the 
point of view of a narrow conservatism: a 
policy, it must be remembered, enjoined by 
Sir George’s masters in England, with dis- 
tinct reference to the immediate crisis, when 
Canada was about to be exposed to an in- 
vasion, and required for its safety a people, 
so far as possible, united. ‘“ Between two 
systems of government proposed for adop- 
tion,” Nerva observes, “ theorists may often 
find it difficult to determine the claims to 
preference ; because the peculiar defects of 
each may be compensated by peculiar ad- 
vantages ; but where a system of govern- 
ment is already established, there are certain 
rules for its exercise from which the expe- 
rience of practical politicians will pronounce 
all deviation to be improper and hazardous. 
Of these rules, the most universally admitted 
is, that all changes should be gradual, not 
abrupt ; should be necessary, not experi- 
mental. But Earl Fitzwilliam began his 
innovations upon his entrance into office, 
without waiting to ascertain whether Lord 
Westmoreland’s measures were adapted to 
the situation of the country ; without indeed 
knowing what the situation of the country 
required, or whether a sudden change, even 
from what might originally have been im- 
proper, would not produce greater evil than 
that which it should be intended to correct. 
His proper path had indeed been marked 
out for him, and every obstruction and diffi- 
culty removed by Lord Westmoreland, 
whose labours, had they been turned to ad- 
| vantage, would have enabled his successor 
to pursue, with perfect ease and safety, a 
| course at once consistent with his own hon- 
our and with the dignity of his government. 
Yet these advantages were overlooked or de- 
| spised by the Earl, who, like some rulers, in 
whom vanity has predominated over judg- 
| ment, disdained to govern in any respect ac- 
cording to the prescription or example of 
another. In consequence, he was speedily 
surrounded by men of principles avowedly 
inimical to the just and long-established pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, who were the ob- 
jects of his peculiar notice, and most gra- 
ciously received at his table and his court. 
Situations of trust and power were accumulat- 
ed upon individuals unknown before in de- 
partments of State, and incapable as well 
as regardless of the performance of their 
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official duties ; while their rapacity was so 
insatiable as to force from the unwilling Vice- 
roy himself the observation, that if England 
and Ireland were given to them as estates, 
they would ask for the Isle of Man asa 
kitchen garden. A viceroy, with the assist- 
ance of associates, dependents and compa- 
nions of so unusual a cast, it would be natural 
to expect would differ in principle and in 
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action from most representatives of royalty. 
And the event fully justified the expectation 
The conciliation of the worthless became 
his primary object ; and concession was con- 
sidered the principal means.”” Nerva, whose 
letters, like those of Veritas, were re-publish- 
ed in a collected form, after their appearance 
in the Herald, was Mr. Justice Gale, who 
died at Montreal in 1865. 


SLEEP. 


BY GOWAN LEA, MONTREAL. 


LOWLY droop thy heavy eyelids, 

Softly now they rest, 

Flown away the languid glances, 
Leaving peacefulness. 

Twas like the twilight’s mellow shades 
That, quivering o’er the snow, 

Seemed lingering glimpses from the sun, 
And loath to go. 


And now I watch thee lie 
In deep unruffled rest, 
Thy whole life sleeps—no weary sigh 
Escapes thy breast. 
"Tis as the Winter's snow 
Which wraps the earth, 
That it may rest awhile 
To give new birth. 


And soon thou shalt awake, 
Nor know surprise 
That weariness took wings 
In such sweet guise. 
As sudden peeps the Spring 
From under ground, 
Refreshed but to renew 
Its endless round. 


Sleep then, O sleep and rest, 
The time’s well spent ! 

Think not that life is given, 
’Tis only lent. 

And when the last sleep comes, 
The rest below, 

Dream not the germ is dead, 
We sleep to grow. 


Our yet material eyes 


Are blind to what shall be, 
But progress rules through all 
Time and Eternity. 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


BY CATHARINE OWEN, MONTREAL. 


is 


ELL, mother, I can’t please you ; I 
had better go away from Milford ; 

I am tired of being treated as a child, and 
cannot submit to it, and as I cannot, of 
course, there can be no peace between us.” 
“Very well, you will go your own way 
now, as you have ever done,” said Mrs. 
Barnes, in a hard, dry tone; and her son 
John left the room, determined to put into | 
execution a purpose he had been meditat- | 
ing for some time, which was to leave the 
city in which he was born, and in which he 
had been expected to settle. But circum- 
stances, in the shape of his mother, were too 
hard for him. Between his mother and 


himself there was constant trouble ; no two 
beings could be more dissimilar than were 
they, and so, despite the natural affection 


which should have existed between a mother 
and her only son, these two were mutually 
miserable when together. 

Mrs. Barnes (for John Morton’s mother 
had married again five years after his 
father’s death) was a hard, thrifty, economi- 
cal woman, practical to the last degree. No | 
wonder that such a woman should feel exas- 
perated to find a son of hers loving better 
to read poetry than to go about with other 
boys haying or fishing; that as he grew 


older he actually wrote verses, in secret as | 


he thought, but not so stealthily that those 
keen eyes of hers did not discover his se- 


cret, aye and ridicule it too, which was | 


hardest of all to her sensitive son. 


tive man, loving his books better than farm- 
ing, and spending so much of his time over 
them and kindred “ trash,” as Mrs. Morton 
termed it, that there is little doubt that 
when she said, if it had not been for her 





the farm would have gone to wreck and 
ruin, she spoke the truth ; and so, when she | 
saw her son taking after his father, she had 
thought she was doing her duty when she 
sedulously repressed every fanciful tendency. 


He was an affectionate child, but soon 
learnt that he was never to show his affection 
to his mother, never to fling his little arms 
around her on a loving impulse ; her cold 
kiss, and hard “ that will do, John,” as she 
disengaged herself, early taught him self- 
repression. 

Of course the books he was allowed to 
read were in keeping with Mrs. Barnes’s 
system of education. No fairy tales or 
chivalric love, so dear to the boyish mind, 
ever entered the doors of her house ; and, as 
John was silent and self-repressed, she flat- 
tered herself she had nipped his father’s 
faults in the bud. 

One memorable morning, when John was 
about ten years old, his mother came upon 
him, uncomfortably seated in a half empty 
corn-crib, devouring a forbidden book. So 
absorbed was he in his reading that he had 
not heard her approach ; and just as he was 
enjoying, in a state of intense excitement, 
every nerve thrilling and tingling, the con- 
cluding combat of the tournament in 
Ivanhoe, the book was snatched from his 


| grasp, his ears soundly boxed before he 


realized whether he was one of the combat- 
ants or not; and then, though his ears 
tingled, and his head ached so that he 
hardly knew whether it was his own, his 
first and chiefest agony was in the thought 
that there were to be no more stolen, bliss- 
ful readings in that old corn-crib. Ah! 
what happy hours he had passed that sum- 
mer, in trembling fear of discovery that had 


| only lent the greater charm to his dissipa- 
John Morton, senior, had been an imagina- | 


tion ; and now, he well knew, it was all over. 

But the seed was sown on fruitful soil, 
and the memory of those forbidden romances 
survived all his mother’s efforts to eradicate 
it. And as he could not read them, John 
took to making them for himself, and hence- 
forward and all through his school-days he 
lived within himself, brooding over the great 
things he would some day do. He was not 
loved in the school; in his morbid sensibility 
he held aloof from his school-mates‘ brood- 





ing over his unloved boyhood, and longing 
for the time when he should be a man, and 
prove himself a hero. But in those early 
school-days he never returned home without 
a yearning hope that his mother would wel- 
come him with affection ; he had listened 


to the eager talk of his companions, each | silent and reserved youth now ; but after a 
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his father to be, a cipher in the house, but a 
stolid, plodding business man out of it. She 
certainly could not have been troubled with 


| any excess of imagination on his part. 


boasting loudly of the welcome awaiting | 


him, and what his mother and sister would 
do for him, and little John thought, as each 


vacation approached, that his mother would | whom he could patronise or snub as he 


} felt inclined. 
| child in his estimation, being fully four years 
his mother’s feelings may have been, she | 


begin to love him now that he was going 
home a bigger boy. But no matter what 


His daughter Mary, John found to be a 
nice little girl enough. He was a somewhat 


time he found himself confiding his plans and 


| dreams to this simple country lass, and it 


never showed them to her son, whom she | 


invariably greeted with a frigid kiss, which 
the little fellow received with the curious 


empty feeling that never left him during the | 


holidays, that were so full of gladness to his 
companions. 


| when once 


But, as years went on, John got over this | 


longing for his mother’s love, and grew to 


feel bitter and cynical instead, and to think | 


that it was a thing only read of in romances, 
which we may be sure he had taken every 


opportunity, away from home, to study very | 
deeply; in fact, in those days it was his mature | 


opinion that Scott and G. P. R. James, and 
Ainsworth were the greatest noveliststhat ever 


lived, and if truth must rigidly be told, had | to keep him as a gentleman, but admitting 


| of no extravagance on his part. 
hibited a thrilling romance modelled on the | 


he not been so modest, he might have ex- 


styles of these three favourite authors. 

It had been Mr. Morton’s wish that his 
son should go to Harvard, where he himself 
had graduated, and John had looked for- 
ward to doing so with much pleasure ; but 
his mother had heard of the economy of 
sending boys to the German Universities, 


and not approving the result of Harvard | 


was pleasant to have some creature at home 
She was, of course, quite a 


younger than himself. 

John’s father had been educated for the 
law ; but I suppose Mrs. Morton had some 
grounds for her dissatisfaction with him, for 
notwithstanding his talents and opportunities 
he had wanted backbone enough to keep on 
he had married the rich Miss 
Mason, preferring to drop into the sort of dil- 
lettante existence so despised by hiswife. He 
had, perhaps, intended his son to make up his 
own deficiencies; be that as it may, he 
wished John to be brought up to the law. 
On his coming of age John would come 
into possession of the property that had be- 


| longed to his father before his marriage, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


training, as shown in Morton dre, she de- | 


cided that to Germany John should go. 


It was a disappointment to him, but that | 


had to be got over as best he could. 


life at Gottingen ; suffice it to say that 
while he was there his mother wrote to in- 


a widower with one daughter. 
greatly disturbed by the news—it could 
make very little difference to him, he 
thought, and he was right. 


change in the family arrangements. 
Mr. Barnes was, as he bitterly thought, 
the sort of husband his mother had wished 


which would yield him an income sufficient 


John had no love for the legal profession ; 
but his father was as a sort of demigod in 
John’s memory, and every wish of his was 
sacred ; so he applied himself to it, enter- 
ing himself in the office of Judge Crane, 
who was considered amanof muchlegaltalent 
in Milford. John’s studies were carried 
on in a somewhat desultory fashion, it must 
be confessed, and called forth the reproaches 
of his mother. Added to this he had ac- 


| quired in his student days habits unheard of 





before in quiet Milford. He was fond of 


| driving, but not such horses as sufficed for 
I do not want to follow him through his | 


his mother’s modest carriage; and it was 


| not long before he bought himself a horse ; 


| nothing very out of the way or extravagant 
form him that she had married Mr. Barnes, | 


He was not | 


in his doing so, but Mrs. Barnes predicted 
in bitter terms his coming ruin. It must 
be confessed John’s tastes were not in keep- 
ing with his means or country life. Every- 


| thing mean or sordid he hated, all things 
When he returned home, he saw little 


elegant and beautiful he craved, and as he 
had long decided to make himself a name 
in the world of letters as well as the law, and 
had already written reams of melancholy 
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verse, he thought he might fairly indulge may differ, you are my mother, and I am 


himself. 
Barnes’s dissatisfaction found vent in scorn- 
ful comment, until it became a misery for 


him to read a handsomely bound book in | 


her presence ; his Russia-leather writing case 
was an eyesore as it lay on the table. 


| 


vain little Mary represented to her step- | 


mother that such things were not now-a-days 
much more costly than the cumbrous old 


contrivances of other days, and tried her art | 


as peace-maker. 
The want of sympathy grew daily more 
irksome and at last culminated when John 


bought some beautiful and costly engravings. | 


That was the last straw on Mrs. Barnes’s 
self-restraint ; she taunted her son with wast- 
ing his substance because he 
that when he had run through his money he 
would have hers to squander in the same 
way; but she warned him that her money 


At every such indulgence Mrs. | your son,” he said sadly. 


** Yes, you are my son, and I hope I shall 
not have to rue the day I bore you; but 
whatever happens, remember that as you 


| make your bed you must lie on it,” 
In | 


Her eyes looked so cold, her mouth so 
pitiless, as she said these cruel words, that 
John said a hasty good-bye, and so left his 
home without a word more of farewell than 
many would utter if about to take a walk. 

He regretted that he had yielded to his 
natural feeling, and had attempted to elicit 
some spark of affection from his mother. 

The depot was very near, and he intend- 
ed to walk. Ashe went along he felt very 


| bitterly towards the world that was using 


expected | 


him so ill; even Mary had not thought it 


| worth while to be at hand, when he left, to 


should never go to support an idle man, or | 


to enrich booksellers and picture dealers. 

lt was also the last straw on John’s pa- 
tience, and he spoke, as we have seen, an- 
nouncing his intention of giving up all hope 


wish him good-bye. 
said at breakfast— 
“‘T suppose I shall not see you again be- 


His stepfather had 


| a4 ” 
| fore you go. 


of practice in his native Milford, and going 


to New York. 


Now, although going to New York was | 


no great punishment to John, who had 
looked to a career in Milford more as a duty 
than as a pleasure, he yet felt very bitter 
that his mother should have received his 
resolution of going so coldly. He began to 


** No, I think not.” 

“Well then good-bye; hope you'll do 
well.” 

Mary, of course, knew that he was going. 

He was just thinking how well he could 
understand Byron’s feeling when he wrote, 
“ There is not an eye to weep for me,” and 


| how applicable that lament was to his own 


case, when a great dog came bounding out 


| of the thicket by the roadside. 


think, perhaps, that that was what she wished ; | 


the suspicion once formed grew upon him 
until he felt quite certain she wished to be 
rid of him. He complained bitterly to Mary 
of his mother’s want of natural feeling, and 
the child assured him, with tears in her 
eyes, that he was mistaken in his mother, as 
she was in her son ; but John smiled at her 
inexperience, and went on with his prepara- 
tions for departure, almost hating the world 
and his life; and yet, when the moment of 
departure came, his feelings towards his mo- 
ther softened, and as he came into the family 
sitting-room, equipped for his journey, and 
found her alone, his heart went out towards 
her as she sat at her sewing. 

‘Well, mother, I am going.” 
‘ Very well, John, I wish you well.” 
‘ Mother, let us be friends.” 

“ We are friends, I hope.” 

‘* Yes, but surely we should be more than 
we are to each other ; however much we 





“Why Rover, dear old Rover.” 

In his present state of feeling the brute’s 
obstreperous joy at finding his master 
touched him, and seemed to point more 
forcibly to the neglect and coldness he had 
met with from those from whom he might 
have expected affection. 

He was just apostrophising Rover as 
being his only friend, when he heard a fresh 
young voice that he knew, calling “ Rover, 
Rover.” 

And the next moment Mary, flushed and 
breathless, came down the bank. 

“Oh, I am so glad I have met you ; you 
went so much earlier than I expected.” 

‘Yes, but do you mean to say you have 
come all this way to wish me good-bye, 
Mary.” 

“ Of course! You did not think, John, I 
would let you go away without saying good- 
bye, did you?” 

“JT do not know why you should not. 
Example is so catching, why should I ex- 
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pect more from you than the rest of the 


world ?” 

“ T am sure I do not know why you should 
either ; not certainly because you have ever 
been better tempered with me than others. 
Forgive me, John,” she added hastily, “I 
forgot myself. You are going away, and I 
could not let you or any one I liked leave, 
perhaps, for ever, without saying farewell.” 

He looked at her now ; something in her 


voice struck him, and he saw a suspicious | 


redness about her eyes ; it was very conso- 
latory in his present state of mind to feel 
that some one had shed a tear for him, al- 


though it did upset the aptness of his recent | 


quotation. He felt suddenly very sorry to 
leave Mary ; he remembered her kindness 
now. Taking her two hands in his— 

“* And so then you came to meet me ; this 
was more than I expected any one would 
do for me.” 


treat me.” 


sulky, Mary. 


must see how I am treated, and when one’s | 
mother cares about as much for her son as | 
she does for her dog, it makes one doubtful 


as to anyone else.” 

“ Dear John, you really mistake your mo- 
ther. She is fond of you, and even now, I 
am sure, if I were to return suddenly, I 
should find her in great grief at your depar- 
ture. I can tell she feels it by her look 
when I speak of it ; only, you know, she is 
so undemonstrative that she would never 
let one see her feeling, particularly when she 
thinks she has some cause for displeasure.” 

“Mary, you do not know my mother ; 
she never yet in earliest days has shown me 
a spark of affection.” 

“Do not speak so ; I do know her better 
than you, having been so much more with 
her; but your tempers are so different, you 
do not understand one another.” 

“Tt is not a question of temper or under- 
standing, but of hearts. However, I sup- 
pose my mother cannot help it if she has 
not one,” 

“Hush, hush, I will not hear such non- 
sense. You have not much time to spare, 
so I must wish you good-bye now.” 

“ I very much think,” he said, smiling, and 
drawing out his watch, “that I have already 
lost the train ; but no matter, if it will give 








me a couple more hours with my kind little 
Mary.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry; what will you 
do?” 


“Why, what can I wish for better than to 


| ramble about with you, shepherd and shep- 


herdess fashion, in the shady grove, and 
come to know each other better than we 


| have yet done.” 


You see, he took it very much for granted, 
in his patronizing way, that Mary would be 


| quite willing to pastoralize with him as long 
| as he pleased. 


Mary smiled a little to herself as she 
thought this; but she thought something 
else at the same time, which was, that she 


| was the only person he ever treated as a 


child. When she remembered that it was 
because she was the only one with whom 


| he was on sufficiently familiar terms, the 
| thought was not disagreeable, and she re- 

“People are very wise not to take the | 
trouble, if you treat them as you began to | 
| land walk— 
“You did not come all this way to be | 
I am sure, you know, you | 


signed herself to his guidanee entirely, say- 
ing, as they turned into a delightful wood- 


“T don’t think I have much to learn 
about you, John ; I know you very well, | 
believe.” 

“ The deuce you do,” he exclaimed, half 


| laughing, and peering into her face curiously. 


“ How and when have you made my ac- 
quaintance so thoroughly ?” 

** Ah, I must have been a strangely stupid 
little person not to have done so,” she said, 
looking at him roguishly. 

It was beginning at last to dawn on the 
mind of this youth, just crossing the thresh- 
old of manhood, that Mary was not a 
school-girl any longer. He began to think 
of her age—seventeen—four years younger 
than himself. This was conclusive, at his 
age at any rate, whatever it might have been 
to one older. 

After a pause, during which he had ar- 
rived at this conclusion, he said, apropos of 
nothing at all— 

“‘ Mary, you are seventeen.” 

“Why, yes; what made you think of it 
now?” 

“T don’t quite know ; I was thinking that 
I have known very little of you before this 
morning ; it never struck me you were so 
old.” 

“Tt never struck you that I was old 
enough to be a companion to a learned 
judge in embryo ; but I have never been so 
much in love with my young womanhood as 
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to feel aggrieved that it had never made it- 
self palpable to your eyes.” 

He said nothing ; they had come to a 
mossy bank, and he suggested their sitting 
down. After a few minutes’ silence, he said 
thoughtfully— 

“Yes, you are seventeen. If I stay away 
ten years, you will be twenty-seven, and— 

‘What ?” 

‘“* Mary,” he said, looking at her from 
under his hand which was shading his 
eyes. 

“What?” she asked, blushing, “ unless 
you meant to add that I shall be getting to- 
wards the dreaded rubicon which, it is said, 
woman never consents to pass.” 

“No, I did not mean that; but, Mary, 
you know, I suppose, that I have been stupid 
enough not to have seen till now that you 
are very pretty.” 

He took her hand without the least occa- 
sion, as she seemed to think, for she tried 
to withdraw it. 

‘“‘ And you will be married.” 

“Oh, pray don’t talk such stuff, John. By 
the way, I want you to promise me, John, 
that you will try and not be so unjust. I 
mean,” she corrected, seeing him make an 
impatient movement, “I wish you would be 
a little less sensitive to your mother’s cool- 
ness ; she means so well, if you did but un- 
derstand her. Forget that you have been 
chilled in leaving, and let it make no differ- 
ence in your thoughts of her.” 

“T can’t promise that, but I want you to 
promise one thing. You must write to me, 
tell me all about yourself, and your—your 
lover when you get one.” 

John looked as if he expected Mary to 
protest that she would never have one, but 
she looked at him very calmly. 

“Yes, I will promise, but on condi- 
tion that you write and tell me all about 
yourself ; and one thing particularly : make 
me acquainted in your letters with all the 
new acquaintances you make, like a good 
brother.” 

“Show me your friends, and I will tell 
you what you are,” quoted John. “I see 
through you, little girl,” at which Mary 
blushed guiltily. 

“Yes, I shall keep you well informed as 
to my doings, but not as a good brother, 
you are not my sister at all, you know,” 


“Very well, I am not, if you won’t have 
” 
me. 









Notwithstanding his disappointment and 
griefs, John passed on this, his last day, 
some of the pleasantest hours he had ever 
known in Milford, and when at last the train 
bore him away, he thought seriously of Mary, 
how pretty and how bright she was, and 
how strangely blind he had been all this 
time to the fact that, in all his lonely unap- 
preciated hours since his return from college, 
there had been at hand within his reach a 
true little friend, as much unappreciated by 
him as he was by his mother, and he thought 
of all this with the kind of regret we feel for 
opportunities of pleasure to ourselves which 
we have missed. 


II. 


OHN had been some few weeks in New 
J York, and was thinking what a very 

miserable place that big city was, with its 
thousands of faces and not one known. He 
had been working since his arrival with more 
steadiness than was usual with him, but this 
day a vagabond impulse had taken him out 
with the intention of going to Central Park. 
He walked along the crowded thorough- 
fares heeding no one, when he was startled 
by a voice. 

“John Morton? or do my eyes deceive 
me?” 

** My name is Morton. 
it possible ?” 

“None other, my dear fellow, although I 
hardly expected you to remember me after 
all these long years; but I should have 
known you anywhere, you have altered so 
little. How are you?” 

“Oh, pretty jolly for me,” John replied, 
somewhat dolefully, “but your turning up 
like this is the greatest pleasure I have had 
for some time.” 

And the two young men shook hands 
again very heartily. 

‘But what brings you this side of the 
water? I thought you were studying art in 
Rome?” 

“So Ihave been, but I was told I should 
get endless commissions in New York, and 
I,came. I suppose by this time you are a 
flourishing lawyer ?” 

John laughed. 

“Not very flourishing, but never mind 
talking of such a poor subject as myself 
Come to my rooms and let us talk over old 
times.” 


Why, Alton, is 








John Morton and Edward Alton had been 
students together at Gottingen, and the 


| 
| 


latter had been the only acquaintance with | 


whom the shy American had become in any 
degree intimate. John’s manners were not 
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tion, was an angel, I was going to say, but 
as in addition to unusual beauty he had also 
occasionally related various esfiégleries of 


| hers, perhaps it would be hardly the fitting 


of that sympathetic kind that wins friend- | 


ship or favour without seeking it ; on the 
contrary they were repellent to strangers, and 
but for the gay pertinacity of Edward, and 
the fact that the latter had laid himself 
under some obligation to him, John would 
probably have left Germany without having 
made a single acquaintance. But of Alton he 
became fond. He was sucha direct contrast 
to himself, so gay and so good-tempered ; 
and if he had some of the little foibles that 
go so often with that temperament it did not 
interfere with John’s liking for him. 

After the surprise of meeting was over, 
Edward Alton exclaimed, as if struck with a 
sudden thought : 

“By the by, did I tell you I am not here 
alone?” 

“Not alone! Are you married then?” 

**No, but my mother and sister are with 
me.” 
“ Indeed,” said John, in surprise. 

““Ah my dear fellow, you may well be 
surprised who do not know my mother and 


sister, and of what devotion they are capa- 


ble. What a sacrifice they are making you 
can judge ; they leave a home where they 


word. He remembered, too, how he had 
longed to know this mother, and had 


| watched Alton go home for his holidays half 


enviously, therefore he felt a desire to see 
this true woman ; to look for once in his Iffe 
on a family perfectly united. 

After his meeting with his old school- 
fellow, John Morton modified his views of 
life in New York considerably, things and 
people look so different under different cir- 
cumstances, and he began to think that life 
was easier there, where, nobody caring for 
anybody, there were no heartburns or aches, 
at least of the kind he had been accustomed 
to. His views of human nature, too, were 
improving ; he began to believe in the re- 
ality of friendship, maternal, filial, and pater- 
nal love, things he had read of and believed 
in early “foolish days,” as he had since 
called them, but which he had afterwards 
rejected as myths, romantic and ideal virtues, 


| never realized in life, where he had seen 


are surrounded by friends, and where their | 


means enable them to live with some degree 
of elegance ; while here, until I can estab- 
lish myself, those means will be only suffi- 
cient for bare comfort. 
to introduce you to my mother, but on my 


sister’s account she is very particular as to | 


what acquaintance she makes, in fact I may 


say, of our sex she does not make any, and | 
except in your case I am as little anxious to | 
You, I know, she would be | 
glad to make an exception, for she has | 
often heard me speak of you in former | 


do so as she. 


days.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow, I would not for the 
world that your mother should break through 
her rule on my account. I respect her 
motive too much to wish it.” 

And yet John had hardly meant what he 
said ; he had heard of this good mother 
from Edward when at college, and her son’s 
tone now revived a recollection of all those 
anecdotes he had heard of her, and Alton’s 
little sister, who, from her brother’s descrip- 


everything give way to interest and preju- 
dice. These things were once more becom- 
ing real ; he found a son worshipping his 
mother, and joining that mother in love for 
the sister and daughter. John could not 
help reflecting that the world, having so 
much improved Edward’s moral qualities 
instead of spoiling them, could not be so 


| bad as he had thought it in his ignorance, 
| for certainly Edward was much improved. 


Some day I hope | 





He remembered him for an easy-tempered 
lively boy, attaching himself to new friends 
—‘ for what he could get” some ill-natured 
boys had hinted—his ideas on money matters 
rather lax, and his courage not above sus- 
picion. Now he found him a man after his 
own heart, generous, enthusiastic, and with 
an almost ferocious sense of honour. This 
much he learned from his conversation ; 
what other faults of his boyhood he had got 
rid of he could not, of course, tell; at pre- 
sent he could hardly be expected to suspect 
him of flattery towards himself—we are all 
so apt to think we merit all the good others 
attribute to us. 

They soon became inseparable. Edward 
told him of his mother, his saintly mother, 
of her self-sacrificing devotion to her chil- 
dren ; of her beauty ; and already, without 
seeing her, he began to reverence this matron 















who had so surrounded her children from 
their cradle with love that they almost wor- 
shipped her, whose son when speaking in 
her praise did so with glistening eyes, and 
an eloquence that John had never before 
seen evoked by filial affection; and he 
began to think that his experience had been 
unlucky. There were model sons and de- 
voted mothers after all out of books ! 

So, although he had protested against in- 
truding his acquaintance on Mrs. Alton, he 
was very glad when Edward told him his 
mother was anxious to see him, and named 
an evening on which he was expected, and 
was absurdly disappointed to find that Mrs. 
Alton was suffering from neuralgia when next 
he saw his friend, and that his visit must be 
postponed until the following week. He felt 
sure she was the woman who would realize 
his ideal, and so waited with impatience till 
he should see in the flesh what he already 
felt he knew and loved in the spirit. 

At last the night came when John was to 
be admitted within the bosom of this happy 
family,—he went, saw, and was conquered. 
When first he entered the room, a lovely 
lady rose to receive him with a gracious 
smile and warm pressure of the hand, saying 
in most melodious broken English, that she 
was glad to see the friend her son had spok- 
en of so often ; she seemed grateful for his 
being Edward’s friend. 

John Morton was touched by the warm 
sympathetic manner of which he had known 
so little in his life, he gazed with admiration 
at the bands of glossy air with scarce a grey 
thread,the still fair cheek and brilliant teeth, 


and admired the preservative qualities of a | to express. 


loving heart. This enthusiasm was at its 
height when there was a rustling on the 
stairs, a look as of listening on Mrs. Alton’s 
bright face,—the door opened, and a vision 
entered, a vision to john, but not so to you 
or me, reader, and so with undazzled eyes 
I will try to describe what he saw, or was too 
dazed to see. 





Beatrice was a lovely girl; she had luxur- | 


iant golden brown hair that rippled offa low, 
broad, white forehead and temples as did no 
other hair that I ever saw, eyes of deepest 
blue, a mouth like Cupid’s bow, faultless 
pearly teeth, and a head and profile perfect- 
ly Greek in outline ; all these were beautiful, 
and any woman possessed of them must 


have been a beauty, but they were the small- | 


est part of nature’s charm with Beatrice, the 
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thing that made the girl so bewildering was 
her expression, a look of enthusiasm, if I 
may so say, that invested her with some 
spell that other women lacked. That she 
was not content to trust to beauty una- 
dorned was evident by the careful, ifsimple, 
toilet she had made ; a dress of watery shim- 
mering green muslin, cut somewhat low in 
the neck, a thread of black velvet through 
the lace tucker; and round her perfect 
throat a chain of fantastically cut pink coral 
made John Morton think of Naiads, Lore- 
leys and a hundred other beings that Bea- 
trice in no way resembled. He was done 
for ; he did not fall slowly, gracefully in love, 
but over head and ears, and floundered in 
his new position as ungracefully as did ever 
country bumpkin. 

She had stretched out both her little white 
hands. 

‘“*T am so glad, very glad, to see my bro- 
ther’s friend ; he has told us so much about 
you.” 

What answer he made, with those eyes 
beaming upon him, he never knew, some- 
thing idiotic of course, but she sparkled and 
laughed, and was so gracious that his clum- 
siness did not seem to be noticed. And 
then her mother and Edward, how amusing 
they could be, what anecdotes they told, and 
thus left him to feast his eyes and steep his 
soul in love for this enchantress, who talked 
to him too, telling him of her tastes and dis- 
tastes, from which it appeared that what she 
liked she liked very much, from the earnest- 
ness with which she spoke, and what she 
disliked it took all the energy of her nature 


“ Had Mr. Morton been to Italy?” “No.” 
“Oh, he must go ; Italy was divine, glori- 
ous, beautiful, to breathe that air was truly 


| a thing to revelin,” and she sniffed the air 


with her pretty nostrils as if inhaling that 
beloved Italian atmosphere. 

“Ah! that is living: so different from 
England or America! Of course I love 
England, my dear papa was English, but I 
don’t want to live there—except perhaps in 
winter sometimes,” she added dubiously, 
remembering, may be, certain cold Italian 
days when the divine country was not so 
comfortable as more prosaic lands, 

John Morton was sure he would like Italy ; 
he was prepared to love everything Italian 
from this time forth, from the soft Italian 
accent that sweetened Beatrice’s otherwise 
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perfect English, to the little Italian grey- 
hound that lay so cosily on the rug at its | 
mistress’s feet. 

Poor John went home intoxicated that | 
night with Beatrice’s voice, manner, and | 
beauty. How poor and mean and utterly 


how, 


insignificant was every other woman com- | 


pared with this one. 
ideal! Henceforth the world was Arcadia ! 


He had found his | 


life a poem ! All he had ever dreamed was a | 


true living reality. Was not here a woman 
whom painters might worship, yet fail to | 
paint? A woman to inspire a poet, and | 
yet for a man to love? 

Edward had made no secret that his 


| not the woman to confess it. 


mother’s means were limited, he had even | 


confided his fears on this subject to John. 

“ My great fear is,” he had said, “that 
mamma will find it very difficult to live long 
in comfort in this expensive city on her 
small means ; 
cheaper that they have had sufficient even 
for all their tastes there. 


loves ; 
sure for them in life there than here where 
they are strangers, and—well, the fact is,” 


he said laughing, “my sister, angel as she | 


is, is somewhat expensive ; she has from 
childhood been adored by every one, been 
made much of by all our friends, who are 
rich enough to gratify every whim, so that 
she has acquired extravagant tastes, and our 
dear, indulgent mother would give the blood 


from her veins rather than deny us any- | 


thing ; thus woyez-vous, mon cher, the difficul- 
ties of living with such tastes in a gay, ex- 
travagant city are great. But you must not 
suppose that dear Trixy knows our doubts, 


her heart is so good that, if she thought | 
it cost my mother an anxious thought to | 


gratify her, she would deny herself every 
pleasure.” 

“She would, I am sure. I do not wonder 
you can deny her nothing,” said John. 

This confidential conversation had taken 
place the day after his introduction to the 


hero wondering. What would he not have 
given to have been rich and able to offer a 
brilliant position to this adorable creature ; 
he was madly in love, he never stopped to 
ask himself what it would all come to, how 
he could hope to marry this gorgeous girl 
with his modest means? He did not know 
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but he was determined he would win 
| fame, fortune, and position ; with such a prize 
in view he would “scale the highest heaven.” 

He was interrupted in his reverie by a 
letter from Mary, as fresh and artless as 
herself, in which she told him all home news; 
how his mother was sad and more reserved 
than ever, “ which I know is on your ac- 


| count ; she loves you dearly, do try to be- 


lieve it. I always felt sure of it ; she thought 
she would have more power over a wilful 
| boy (you ave wilful, sir) if she did not show 
her love ; I almost think she sees she was 
| wrong now, although I need not say she is 
I did not tell 
you before ; but when I got home the day 


| you left, I found her at work, but with her 


you see, Italy is so much | 


That adds to my | 
sense of my mother’s devotion in coming | 
here with me, and leaving the country she | 
besides, there is so much more plea- | 





| izing manner ; 
| gan to appear in the light of a possible 


eyes red and swollen. I knew she had been 
crying, in fact she said: 

“*T don’t know what the boy is made of, 
he cares no more for leaving me than if I 
were a stranger.’ I said: 

“< Dear mamma, you are mistaken ; he 
sincerely feels leaving you ; but he fancied 
you were glad to get tid of him, because you 
considered him extravagant, and might come 
to need help.’ 

“*¢ Then, if he thought that, if he had a 
spark of manhood about him, he would not 
have played the hypocrite, as he did just be- 
fore he left ; but he saw where his habits will 
inevitably lead him, and wanted to make all 
right in case of the worst.’ 

“* Now, you see how you two mistake each 
other. Each act of yours is misunderstood 
by her, and I must say, sir, you do not make 


| allowance for her temperament, but make 


things worse by running counter to her pre- 
judices. She does care for you, be sure of it. 
Your last letter to me she read in her own 
room, and would not come down to dinner 
that night.” 

Having nothing very special to do, and 
being anxious to talk to some one on the 
subject that engrossed his thoughts, he an- 


swered her letter at once. In doing so, he 


| faithfully obeyed her last injunction, told her 
about Miss Alton, and glancing off to other 
extravagant little divinity, and it set our | 


topics, always returned to that one. ‘lo 
Mary, he resumed his old brotherly, patron- 
it is true, at parting she be- 


‘Jadye love,” but now, by comparison with 
Beatrice, what was she? A mere childish 
school-girl ! He smiled to think what a state 
of mind he must have been in to have been 











nearly captivated by her mere common 


sense and fresh prettiness, to think that he 
might possibly have stayed in Milford, mar- 
ried Mary and settled down into a quiet, 
country life, and never met his ideal. 

Poor romantic John Morton ! It had been 
well for you to have settled down with simple 
little Mary, and left your poetic soul to take 
care of itself ! 

Of course John was not long in finding 
an excuse to go very soon again to Mrs. 
Alton’s. Beatrice, the evening before, had 


expressed her admiration of flowers ; violets | 


and lilies of the valley, she declared, were 
her favourites, and “if mamma were only 
rich, I would have great bunches of them in 
the rooms ; but,” she had added, shrugging 
her shoulders disconsolately, “ here, every 
nice thing is so dear, mamma says, to have 
as many flowers in our rooms as we do in 
Italy, would cost a fortune,” and so, feeling 
it very hard that a divine creature like that 
should have a wish ungratified, John had 
paid a visit to a florist on his way, and in- 
vested twenty dollars in two bouquets of 
violets and lilies, and bore them in triumph 
to his enchantress. 

How can I describe the pretty rapture, the 
passion of admiration displayed by the beau- 
tiful girl when she saw them ; her voice posi- 
tively trembled with delight as she ran to 
her mamma like-a child with a toy. 

“‘Mamma, mamma, look at the delicious 
flowers that dear, good Mr. Morton has 
brought,” each adjective emphasised with 
voice and glances of intense gratitude. 

‘My dear Mr. Alton,” said the mother, 
“* excuse me, but you are very extravagant to 
bring such costly flowers, I cannot allow 
Beatrice to receive such gifts. Look at her, 
look how pleased she is,” she added, her 
prudence evidently swallowed up in watch- 
ing her daughter filling with her own hand 
the vases to hold them, and stooping to 
inhale their fragrance in ecstasy. 

“ Poor darling, it is so long since she had 
such things,’ and the mother’s soft eyes 


looked gratefully at the young man who had | 


given her darling such pleasure. 


But Beatrice is not satisfied with mere 


thanks. 
“Now, Mr, Alton, you have given me 
such pleasure, I will do something for you, 


though only such a small thing beside yours. | 


Are you fond of music?” 
“Yes,” said John, earnestly. 


| 





| I am very mercenary ? 
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“Well, I am a true daughter of Italy, and 
some people say,” she said coquettishly, 
“that I can do something in the way of 
singing—so I shall sing for you, and I as- 
sure you I don’t do that except for my par- 
ticular friends.” 

Beatrice sang, and John could scarce re- 
frain from falling at her feet as he listened 
to that divine voice. She had chosen some 
of the songs most thrilling to a man in love, 
and as she sang to him appealingly, entreat- 
ingly, “ Robert, toi que j aime,” with tears in 
her voice, her eyes full of love, what wonder 
if he felt thrilled with emotion, that he was 
afraid to trust his voice to thank her. But 
to the mother, jealously watching for signs 
of his appreciation, his silence was eloquent ; 


| she was, no doubt, accustomed to the signs. 


Edward came in just as she concluded, 
and broke the spell that it had left. He 
joined her in a duet, and then she sang 
Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” and it was not till 
she rose from the piano that John found 
words to thank her. 

“Your voice would be worth a fortune to 


| any one who needed it,” he said, after ex- 


pressing the pleasure it had given him. 

“‘T suppose it would,” she said with tran- 
quil acquiescence, “and that is what I would 
like, but mamma will not allow me to think 
of it ; although I must confess while I have 
studied, it has always been with the view of 
being one day a prima donna.” 

“ Your mamma is very right,” said John, 
very earnestly. He felt a jealous pang at 
the possibility of her belonging to the pub- 
lic as much as to him. 

“fam very glad, my dear Mr. Morton, 
that you agree with me. With economy, 
I have enough to live upon, and do not 
wish to expose my child to the temptations 
and fatigues of a professional cantatrice.” 

“Ves, but is it not hard, dear Mr. Mor- 
ton?” said Beatrice, “I love beautiful 
things,so doesmamma ; I confess toa passion 
for diamonds and carriages and all sorts of 
ease and luxury, and I think mamma would 
like me to have them, and yet with the 
power of obtaining all by my voice, we are 
obliged to live in this mean way ; I suppose 
No, Iam not. For 
really I think more of dear mamma than of 
myself ; I am afraid even now, although | 
really don’t buy many things that I want, 
that I am too extravagant for her purse.” 

John smiled to himself as he looked at 
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the elegant knick-knacks around the room, 
and thought some one must indulge a taste 
for trifles that it required a tolerably long 
purse to pay for. 

“But Miss Beatrice, your mother is quite 
right, your sphere should be in a home.” 

“Oh! I don’t care about spheres. Now 
look at us; Nilsson sings to-morrow 
have heard her many times in Europe, and 
once here, and yet mamma wants to hear her 
in Mignon to-morrow ; I know she does, and 
I would give my eyes to go. Well, because 
we went last week, we can’t afford it now. 
Of course these are little troubles, but see 
how easily they might be avoided; I have 
only to sing, and we have all we want. Sup- 
pose mamma,” she said, turning eagerly to 
her mother, “ that it was your daughter who 
was in Nilsson’s place ?” 

“ Ah, my dear, you don’t know when you 
are well-off,” said the mother, sadly. 

“ That is the way, Mr. Morton, mamma 
always looks when I begin to talk sensibly,” 
and she looked with comic appeal at him, 
“Nilsson sings Mignon to-morrow night. 


now, you go and hear her, and then tell me | 


if she does it better than this!” And with 
childlike impetuosity she took up the music 
of Mignon, and went through the principal 


parts, her brother and mother joining in oc- | 


casionally. 
“There, now! 
done. 
John saw he must say something, though 
he would rather have remained silent with | 
those tones lingering in his senses. 


” 


she said, when she had 


I have heard Nilsson ; I 
but, al- 


*“ Tt is delicious ; 
thought no one could approach her ; 
know which to prefer. It is certainly a pity 
should not like—that is, as a friend, I would 
rather you—I agree with Mrs. Alton.” 


He felt he had betrayed his strong interest 
by his blundering speech, and hastened to 


take leave of the family, although he knew 
that his life would be a blank until he saw | 


her again. 
The next day he wondered what she might 


at that moment be sighing for, that prudence | 


prevented her having. He longed to get | 
the tickets for Nilsson ; but as she had spoken 
so openly the previous evening, he did not 
wish to wound her delicacy by offering them ; 
but he knew she was to sing Mzgnon again 
the following week, and then he would offer 


3 we | 


| knew, 
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| the tickets. He accordingly went to the 
agent, engaged the best seats vacant, and 
| then cast about him for some means of 
| gratifying her at an earlier date. She had 
said she had a weakness for diamonds and 
| a carriage; how he wished he might dare to 
offer her a superb diamond ring he knew of ! 
At least he could get a carriage, and take 
| her and her mother for a drive in the park, 
| and so he went to the best livery stable he 
engaged a handsome carriage and 
horses for the afternoon, and then returned 
to work until the blessed hour should come 


| when he would make his appearance at the 


house of his enslaver. 

It was not, perhaps, the quickest way to 
| get rich, this ; but he wanted to get so very 
| rich that such expenses as an occasional car- 
riage or opera-box would certainly not make 


much difference, and, then, how well was he 


repaid by Beatrice’s little scream of joy when 


| she saw the champing horses at the door, 


and learnt Mr. Morton’s desire to know if 
she would drive. Of course she would ; she 
kissed the tips of her fingers to express her 
delight, and then tripped off to get ready. 

Whatever might be Beatrice Alton’ s faults, 
coolness in receiving kindness was not one 
of them, and in the park her face was so 
bright, her remarks so animated, that over 
| and over again John congratulated himself 
| that he had thought of this drive, and de- 
| termined to renew it very often. 

I need not trace John Morton’s progress 
for the next six months ; suffice it to say that 
he spent much of his time at Mrs. Alton’s, 





| and worked like a horse to make it up when 
| at home, and that he had made no money, 
though your styles are so different, I don’t | 


but spent so much that he was afraid to look 


| into his affairs, and was more in love than 
to hide such gifts under a bushel, and yet I | 


ever with Beatrice, 

His love’s course had not gone on smooth 
ly. He found she was somewhat ofa co- 
quette ; but it seemed the charming coquetry 
of a spoiled child, not of a designing woman. 
Every one admired her, and she seemed to 
listen to every one with as much pleasure as 
to himself, and yet there was a manner about 

| her, too, to him, that he thought she showed 
| to no one else. Surely, surely, her eyes 
brightened at his approach, her manner was 
| more subdued when he went away ; and yet 
when he spoke to her of love—for, of course, 
| he had spoken very early in their acquaint- 
| ance—she checked him—gaily, merrily, as if 
| she did not look on it as a serious matter. 
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‘““ Now, Mr. Morton, this is dreadful,” she | at the same time he wondered within him- 
had said. “I was just thinking at last what | self if this little confidence had been given / 
a dear friend my brother and mamma had, | for his benefit. He was comparatively poor; 
and you spoil all by talking such nonsense | but even if it was, it only proved a kind 
to me. I love every friend that way; men | desire on the part of Mrs. Alton to show 
think of nothing but love. Dzo mio/ why | him things as they really were, and it raised 
can’t they leave that on one side?” | Beatrice in his estimation that she was a 

Edward told him that the dearest wish of | girl to follow the dictates of her heart in 
his heart was to call him his brother-in-law, | spite of prudence, and he told himself the 
and Mrs. Alton spoke of the great esteem | man who would let her throw herself away 
she had for him, but did not think Trix was | on him, unless he had a splendid home to 
likely to marry, and she advised him to try | give her would be a scoundrel. But did not 
and get over his love ; they would be so sorry | this very confidence of her mother fore- 
to lose him for a friend, and so, though he told | shadow a possibility that she might be cap- 
her he could never get over his love for her | able of committing such a folly for him? 
daughter, they were better friends than ever. | In short her mother must know or suspect 
Mrs. Alton became very confidential, told him | she loved him. The thought was delirium, 
all her affairs, and then let out the skeleton in | and he worked harder than ever, and so it 
her cupboard: her difficulties with her chil- | turned out he was encouraged rather than 
dren. Yes, she, this devoted, happy mother | discouraged by her confidence. He wrote 
had trouble with her children, but her | for the Magazines, and was engaged ona 
trouble arose from the very qualities which | book, all to help him to the fortune he 
made them so charming. ‘ Edward was | must have ; and he also stuck to his law, but 
gifted, as Mr. Morton could see ; he had in- | somehow it was very uphill work, and his 
fluential friends ; but he was unstable, he ne- | expenses were very far in advance of his 
glected opportunities of making reputation, | income now. He was proprietor of two 
not from idleness, but from sheer inability | thorough-bred horses in Dickel’s stables, 
to tie himself down to accomplish a task ; | and had, besides, become an exquisite in 
he worked in a desultory fashion very hard. | his dress, and a frequent customer of 
Mr. Morton could see for himself what were | Tiffany’s. He was very largely in debt, as 
the faults of her dear boy ; would he not ad- | may be supposed, and had. besides, antici- 
vise him? He will be guided by you, Mr. | pated a large part of his future means ; but 
Morton, for he loves you so much.” | his love and his confidence in himself 

Of course, John Morton was proud and | blinded him to everything, he sought only 
happy to think he had influence over Ed- | the means, at present, of gratifying Beatrice. 
ward, and very earnestly promised to use it. | He had heard her speak longingly of a 

“ And then I am troubled, my dear sir, | beautiful horse, and say how much she en- 
about my daughter ; you see what a dear girl | joyed riding ; here was an opportunity of 
she is, and, you see, she is like a child in so | enjoying hours of her company alone, and 
many things ; but she is self-willed and ca- | so he possessed himself of the steeds before 
pricious, and with her beauty (you will ex- | mentioned ; nothing less than a thorough- 
cuse a mother saying this, will you not?) | bred was worthy to bear Beatrice, and he 
these qualities cause me great uneasiness. | could not ride, at her side, an inferior 
She is extravagant,and would never be happy | animal. The horse he had wished to pre- 
in a life in which she could not have all she | sent to her, but her mother positively de- 
has been accustomed to ; and yet she is ca- | clined so costly a present, though, as other 
pable, if she took a fancy to a man as poor | articles as costly had been accepted without 
as her brother, of marrying him, trusting to | difficulty, John more than suspected that 
her voice to keep them; and I could not see | Mrs. Alton preferred the use of the horse to 
my daughter marry in that way, Mr. Morton. | accepting it as a gift which she would have 
You must not think me a ‘managing | to feed. 
mamma,” she added, laughing, ‘“‘but I | It was, perhaps, singular that at the end 
know Beatrice, and what life would be to her | of six months, notwithstanding her confi- 
without luxury.” | dence in and friendship for him, John had 

Mr. Morton thought no such thing, and | not quite such a high opinion of Mrs. Alton 


quite sympathised with her maternal anxiety; | as he had at the beginning of the acquaint- 
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ance ; he had a vague distrust of her soft | 
words and tender looks, and had fancied 


once or twice her actions had not quite ac- 
corded with her disinterested words; but this 


mother and model woman of his fancy. 
Edward, with the greatest affability, came 


to his rooms, drank his India ale, smoked | 


his best cigars, borrowed his money, and 
kept him company in the kindest manner. 


Was John busy, Edward sat down with a | 


book or made drawings, until, weary of 
writing, his friend felt it a pleasure to turn 
and have a bright companion. 
money-borrowing, John had known his 
propensity in that way in former days, and 
took it as one of the faults of which all men 
must have a share ; and, really, apart from a 
little laxity in money matters, Edward 
seemed to have no other. 


had even frankly told John of her knowledge | 
of her son’s thoughtlessness, and begged him 
not to gratify it, as it only made him ex- 
travagant, for if he knew when he was in 
need that he must either apply to her or 
economize, he was too good a son not to do 


the latter. 
sincerity of a woman who thus gave him 
kind motherly advice even against her own 
son? 


As I said some time ago, six months had 


drifted by since John was blessed with the 
acquaintance of Beatrice ; his majority was 
at hand, and he knew that he had made a 
very large hole in the modest fortune his 


father had left him; he began to see that, | 


even working like a horse as he did, the 
law would not give him for many years the 
wealth he must have before he could wed 
Beatrice. True, he was not sure she would 


evasions resulted only from girlish caprice 
and love of keeping him in suspense. But 


the money, the money! how to make it? | 


He had heard a good deal lately of fortunes 
made in a single day in Wall Street; he 
might do for Beatrice what he never would 
have done for himself—he would risk a 
trifle. 

He paid a visit to an acquaintance of his, 
a stockbroker, and then came back to drive 
with Beatrice and her mother, according to 
previous arrangement. 

Mrs. Alton still kept to her Italian cus- 


As to his | 
| alone. 


But Mrs. Alton | 


Who could really doubt the | 


| this sometimes. 
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tom of never leaving her daughter alone in 
gentlemen’s society if she could help it, and 
John was very far from quarrelling with her 


| for her prudence ; perhaps, if he had been 
feeling never existed when he was in her | 
presence, then, with her sympathetic face and | 
kind manner, she was again the devoted | 


engaged, and dared to expect a lover’s privi- 
lege, sometimes he might have found a third 
person de trop. 

They drove to the park, and Beatrice was 
bright and gay asa bird. He looked with 
delight on her animated face, and forgot the 
money cares that had begun to press heavily 
upon him lately, in listening to her bright 
sallies. They had reached the end of the 
drive, and were turning, when a carriage that 
had been behind them passed, and John, 
glancing casually in it, saw a gentleman 
He was startled to hear a stifled 
“ Dio mio /” from Beatrice ; turning quickly 
round he saw her looking white and frigh- 
tened ; she had put her hand out to her 
mother, who looked equally disturbed. 

John’s first idea was that Beatrice’s dis- 
composure had something to do with the gen- 
tleman in the carriage ; but he saw his mis- 
take when her mother, looking relieved, said: 
“ Beatrice mia, you frightened me; are 
you better?” and then he saw that it was 
some sudden indisposition that had caused 
that blanching of her countenance. Very 


| much concerned, he asked her tenderly 
| what he could do. 


“Nothing, I think,” said her mother. 
“ Beatrice is subject to little attacks like 
You must excuse me be- 
ing so anxious about what is really a trifle ; 


| but a mother feels all her child’s pains, you 


know, as if they were her own.” 

The colour gradually returned to Bea- 
trice’s lovely face, but she was not herself, 
and Mrs. Alton was evidently anxious about 


| her, and directed the man to drive home as 
| quickly as possible. 
have him ; but he believed her coquettish | 


On arriving there, Beatrice retired at 
once, and her mother, having excused her- 
self, followed her. 

John Morton was left a prey to keen 
anxiety for his darling. There must surely 
be something serious in these attacks that 


| could so change her in an instant. 


When he called the next day Beatrice 
received him, and in answer to his anxious 
inquiries, laughingly assured him she was 
now in perfect health. It had just been a 
little spasm ; but something in her manner, 

| an uneasiness and restlessness she could not 
| hide from so keen an observer, alarmed 
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with her heart. 


He carried out his resolution of ask- 
ing a doctor’s opinion, but could get no 
satisfaction from him without he had been | 
Forced to be satis- | 
fied, he sclaced himself by lavishing upon | 
the capricious beauty everything that could | 
gratify her taste : costly books that he him- | 
self delighted in acquiring, and believed | 
others must equally value ; curious knick- 
knacks for which she had a passion; and | 
hot-house fruits and flowers in abundance. | 
Truly he must have acted on that deceitful 
old maxim, “In for a shilling, in for a 
pound,” for he threw away his money most 


able to see the lady. 


recklessly. 


After a few days of this seciusion, he suc- 
ceeded in making her promise to drive the 
next day, and then Mrs. Alton gave him 


another proof of her confidence. 


As he was preparing to leave, elated to 
think at last the darling girl was herself 
again, her mother followed him out of the 
room, and told him she wished to speak to 
him for a minute, and then he entered Ed- 


ward’s studio with her. 


“Mr. Morton, I am going to confide in 
you as a friend. 


I look on you as my own son.” 


John’s heart gave a great throb at these 
auspicious words, and he felt as if he could | 
embrace the charming motherly lady gazing 


at him with her large soft eyes. 


‘‘ Beatrice does not know what I am about | 


to tell you, for although she is such a child 


in some things, she is very sensitive ; but | 
Edward and I think I ought to tell you, who | 
are so good to us, all our secrets. Not very | 
much of secrets after all,” she adds with a | 
“ But it is a little history, and you | 


smile. 
must sit down.” 


After he was comfortably seated, she | 


began. 


“While Beatrice was at school in Paris | 


the brother of the schoolmistress fell in love 
with her. She was such a child—imagine, 


only fifteen !—and so gay and thoughtless | 
that she was younger than most girls at that | 


age. Ofcourse she knew nothing of love, 
and as this man was pleasant and kind to 
her, she liked him very well. He was a 
very fine musician, and that was a charm 
that Beatrice could not resist. Had he been 
old and ugly it would have been the same, 
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him, and he determined to see a doctor and 
ask if there could be anything the matter 


I know I may do so, for | 
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| she would have been delighted in hearing 
his violin, and when he brought that to the 
parlour in the evening, she used to applaud 
rapturously. I know Beatrice ; I see it all ; 
but this man pretended that he took this 
| love of his art for encouragement—that he 
knew from this pleasure that she loved 
him. When I took her from school he came 
to me and made his proposals, saying he 
| had every reason to suppose my daughter 
| loved him. I was very angry, Mr. Morton, 
| as you may suppose, that Beatrice should 
have concealed such a thing from me ; but 
| on asking her and telling her of the man’s 
| visit, she was horrified. The poor child 
| had no idea of his caring for her ; she cer- 
tainly did not care for him. All her enthu- 
siasm had been for his violin.” 

John mentally thanked his stars he had 
no violin, so that all her enthusiasm for him 
must be for his own personal qu‘ lities. 
‘““Would you believe me, Mr. Morton, 
that man told me he had determined to 
marry my daughter, and would follow us to 
the ends of the earth ; but he would have 
her. And he has kept his word; he has 
followed us these three years, and he is here 
now. That was what frightened us in the 
park the other day ; Beatrice saw him.” 

But,” protested John indignantly, “ if 

| this man annoys you, the law will help 
you.” 

* Ah, my dear Mr. ——, no, I will call 

| you John, shall I not? My dear John, you 

little know that man. He does absolutely 

nothing that we can take hold of. He meets 

| us at public places, bows to my daughter 

and myself, and we find him everywhere we 

| go; and there are no means of preventing 






































































































































| that. But Beatrice is afraid of him, he 
affects her like an evil spirit. I believe,” 
| said Mrs. Alton earnestly, “it is the mag- 
nelismo, as we say in Italy. Now, I want 
your advice, dear John,” and she laid her 
| hand on his arm caressingly. 





























“IT want to 
take Beatrice away to some quiet place 


| where she can recover herself. She hates 
the sight of that man so much that I know 
| she will not venture out enough for her 
health, now she knows he is in the city. 
shall take her away at once, to-morrow 
morning, if you can tell us where it is best 
to go.” 

John was very glad to aid her in running 
away from his rival that she hated, and very 

































































much flattered that they should, as it were, . 
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make one of the family of him. 


] 
| 


He imme- | 


diately suggested their going to a quiet little | 
place up the Hudson, and told the anxious | 
mother that he would go with them, and | 


put all straight for them. 


“Tthank youverymuch, John. I amasham- | 


ed you should have so much trouble, and in- 
deed Edward can take us and settle us com- 
fortably, if it is any sort of inconvenience. 


rican must be able to do so much better.” 
John assured her of what she knew al- 
ready, that nothing would give him so much 
pleasure as being useful to her and her 
daughter. 
It was not till John Morton got to his 
rooms, and was thinking over what he had 


to counsel a second mistake? No, when 
Beatrice leaves me now, it will be to make 
her own and all our fortunes.” 

** T don’t know about that, with this fellow 
hanging about.” 

John Morton had surely not meant to 
listen, but the parties were speaking excit- 
edly and quickly, and before he could get 


| out of the room he had heard the foregoing, 
It is only that, I suppose, you being Ame- | 


and then he swiftly left the house. Ah! that 


| he had never entered it. 


But no. Beatrice was blameless of this ; 
ne had not quite understood some of the 
allusions, but in all there was nothing to 


| show that Beatrice had anything to do with 


| her mother’s wily schemes. 


just heard, that he remembered Mrs. Alton’s | 


manner in the park on the day her daughter 
had been startled by the appearance of this 
hateful lover; and the somewhat circumstan- 
cial account she had afterwards given him of 
Beatrice suffering from such attacks, and 
this discovery of her powers of acting con- 
firmed the vague distrust he had sometimes 


felt of her, and he was thankful to remem- | 


ber that Beatrice had not taken any part in 
the acting, except by allowing him to think 
her ill. However, he could find a dozen 


for Mrs. Alton, who seemed to have made 
it a fine art. 


Indeed it would 
rather seem she had not, for she was spoken 
of by both mother and son as an instrnment 
in the hands of the former, 

His horror and indignation at the cruel 
scheming of Mrs. Alton were extreme. Of 


| course hesaw now that snehad only tolerated 


his advances just for what she could get from 
him, and Edward the same; but Beatrice 


| had accepted all in childish faith ; he knew 


that. No doubt she loved him, and was 


| cajoled by her mother into a game of pro- 
| crastination, the resul. of which she did not 


| herself foresee. 
excuses for that passive deception, but none | 


Having explained to his satisfaction Bea- 


| trice’s part in the scheme, disgusted as he 


Beatrice could not help her | 


mother’s faults, and it was she he loved ; so | 


he started off the next day to Newville with 
the purpose of engaging rooms at the hotel 
there. 

The same afternoon he went to inform 
Mrs. Alton that everything was ready for 
their reception, but that lady was out, and 
Miss Beatrice was dressing, the girl said. 

Begging she might not be disturbed, he 
went into a little reception room behind the 
parlour, to wait. 

He had not been seated many minutes 
when he heard Mrs. Alton enter ; but as she 
appeared to be accompanied by some one, 


he went on with the book he had picked | 


up ; but he was very soon roused by hearing 
his own name. 

**T tell you, mamma, she had better marry 
John Morton. I would tell him about 
Beatrice ; he will believe anything you 
say.” 

“ Marry Aim ! My Beatrice marry him /” 
said the lady, whose voice was Mrs. Alton’s, 
scornfully. ‘Don’t you know better than 


| in ten years, as he was going on now. 





was, he could stand everything else. 
As if to console him in part, he heard on 


| his way home that his small speculation had 


turned out well. He had made more money 
in a day than law would have brought him 
He 
instantly sent instructions to his broker to 
operate largely, and then sat down to con- 
sider what he should do. It was clear he 
must come to an understanding as soon as 
possible with Beatrice. With Fortune smil- 
ing at him as she had just done, he feared 
nothing. He would be of age in a few days, 
and then he would marry ; but he had quite 
decided that Mrs. Alton should afterwards 
see as little of her daughter as he could ma- 
nage. Meanwhile he must fight that lady 
with her own weapons until he had this de- 


| sirable understanding with Beatrice ; for if 


once she suspected he knew her, and in- 
tended marrying Beatrice in spite of her, 
she was capable of carrying her off. 

You see, his opinion of Mrs. Alton was 
a very poor one at this time, but the very 
success with which she had blinded him 
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showed him the extent of her powers ; so, 
foreign as it was to his nature, he must play 
the hypocrite, and thus once more he went 
to keep his engagement, tell of the arrange- 
ment he had made, and see them off. 

This he did, and so busy were they all, 
or so well did he disguise his feelings, that 
no one observed any difference in his man- 
ner to Edwardor Mrs. Alton. Beatrice was 
brighter than she had been for many days, 
evidently relieved to get away from her per- 
secutor, and as if to make up for the cruel 
discovery he had made of her mother’s sen- 
timents, she was kinder than ever to him. 

She returned the long, lingering pressure 
of his hand as he wished her good-bye, and 
her last words were— 

** Mind you come to-morrow early— don’t 
forget.” 

‘* As if I could forget,” he murmured. 

““No, you must not forget, dear Mr. Mor- 
ton,” said Mrs. Alton softly. 

“Good-bye, old fellow, see you to-mor- 
row,” says Edward ; but John hears nothing 
but Beatrice’s sweet “ Don’t forget.” 

Now John had intended going to New- 
ville to instal his beloved in her home fro 
tem.: but he had that day received a note, 
asking him to meet a gentleman who wished 
to consult him. Now, as clients were very 
rare fish, he had thought it best to forego 
the pleasure of being with Beatrice, and at- 
tend to this one. He had made an appoint- 
ment accordingly. 

Punctually to the minute appeared a tall, 
thin gentleman, in blue spectacles, who 
plunged at once into business. 

“‘T want to ask you a few questions about 
a case I am going to lay before you. I have 


a little personal history to relate, and must | 


beg your patience. Three years ago I was 
in Italy, and fell in love with a singer there, 
a young lady who had lately made a success- 
ful début. She was wonderfully beautiful, 
and, of course, queen of the hour ; but, not- 
withstanding the crowd of suitors she had, 
she returned my affection ; but her family had 


much higher views for her, and knowing they | 


would never consent to our union, she eloped 
with me. For a few days all was couleur de 
rose, my wife charming, and I worshipped 
her ; but after the first novelty wore off, I 
found my wife’s love was one of those tran- | 
sient passions, to which the Italian nature is 

subject, and that unless I could supply all | 
her extravagant whims, I should have a very | 
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wretched life. I am a musician ; I was then 
only commencing my career, and this elope- 
ment had made a great difference to my 
pocket, having had to throw up my engage- 
ment to effect it. Thus, a very luxurious life 
was impossible. As my wife had known my 
means, I had hoped she would have content- 
ed herself until I could get another engage- 
ment; but I was mistaken, and, after five 
weeks of married life, she returned to her 
mother, who had been furious at her child’s 
marriage. After she had left me, some at- 
tempt was made to annul the marriage ; but, 
although the lady passed for a girl in her 
teens, it could be proved that she was really 
of age at the time of our union. Failing in 
this attempt, the mother, who expects the 
daughter’s beauty to make a brilliant match, 
came here, and has procured a divorce ; that 
is to say, she petitioned in some out-of-the- 
way court for a decree of divorce on false 


| grounds, and the notices to me to defend 
| myself were published in an obscure journal 


that could scarcely by any ordinary chance 
meet my sight; but, in dealing with my 
mother-in-law, I do not trust to ordinary 
chances, and so it dd come under my no- 
tice, but not till too late for me to put ina 
defence. Now, if this divorce stands, my 
wife will marry again as soon as she can reach 
Europe. There is a wealthy young English- 
man madly in love with her, waiting to marry 
her on her return from this trip, which he 
has been told is the fulfilment of a profes- 
sional engagement. 

“ T warned the unfortunate fellow ; but the 
mother knowing I was going to do that, had 
represented me as a harmless lunatic who 
had gone mad from love of her daughter, and 
believed myself married to her. I could have 
convinced him, had he allowed it, but he 
treated me with courtesy, pretended to take 
my word for all I asserted, and I left him, as- 
tonished at the calm way in which he took 
such tidings. It was not until afterwards that 
I found out that his mind had been prepar- 
ed.” 

John had listened with a strange, eager in- 


| terest to this story, making no remark that 


would interrupt its progress ; in spite of him- 


| self he felt a sinking of the heart as the gen- 
| tleman looked in his pocket-book for papers, 


saying, 

“Here, I have the notice of the divorce 
court. Now, I must explain why I sought 
you, instead of applying to another lawyer. 
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I believed your mind also might have been 
prepared by my mother-in-law, and you 
would thus refuse to listen to me until I 
could offer proofs. I have no doubt you re- 
cognise me as the individual who so startled 
a young lady you were with in a carriage, and 
I took the precaution of wearing glasses to 
avoid immediate recognition, as I knew in 
some way or other I had been slandered by 
her. I will trouble you to read these.” 
Mechanically, John took the printed slips, 
his eyes rested on the names: “ Beatrice Al- 
ton, Henri Felix.” Worn down as he had 
been for months past with excitement, the 
shock was too much, he fell as if shot. 


* * * * * 

John Morton heard voices whispering 
around him. For some time he lay in plea- 
sant semi-consciousness, and then he began 
to wonder who could be whispering in his 
bedroom. He opened his eyes languidly, 
surely the window was not in the right 
place! This was nothisroom! He made 
an effort to rise in his bed, and see what the 
meaning of it all was, but he was powerless. 
Some one passed the end of his bed, surely 
it was his mother ! 

‘* Mother! why, where am I?” 

‘** Never mind that now, John, you have 
been very ill, and must not talk.” 

Yes, there was Mrs. Barnes. Grim still, 
but with a softer look, of which she seemed 
ashamed, hovering round that stern mouth. 

John tried to think how she could have 
come there, for he saw now he was in the 
little sitting room attached to his office, and 
then light began to dawn upon him. He re- 
membered the visit of the stranger, Beatrice, 
all. Ah! why had he remembered? Why 
had not memory remained a blank? In his 
utter weakness, his face worked with pain 
and his eyes filled, but his stern mother still 
beside him created a happy diversion. 

“John, can you see a friend and keep 
quiet ?” 

= Ves:” 


And the next minute Mary was 
at his bedside, sweet as ever, but pale and 
weary-eyed with watching ; how pleasant it 
was to see her, how peaceful it all seemed 
after the feverish life of the last few months. 
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| Mary repressed the eager questions that 
| rose to his lips, and sat beside him in silence. 

But the days came when he was stronger, 
and then she told him how Mr. Felix had 
found out where his mother was, and had 
telegraphed for them ; how when they came 
they found him where he was, well attended 
by the excellent Mr. Felix, who, on their ar- 
rival, resigned his post to Mrs. Barnes, tell- 
ing her all that he knew himself, which 
seemed to be almost everything there was to 
know, and then Mrs. Barnes’s mother’s heart 
had spoken. 

“T always told you she loved you, John, 

| and you would not doubt it if you had seen 

her agony of mind when you were in the 
greatest danger. Oh, that was a dreadful 
time!” and the tears welled into Mary’s 
sweet eyes as she thought of it. 

It was a great relief to John to know that 
he had no explanations to make; but he 
dreaded that what his mother might think it 
right to say when he was stronger would 
spoil their present good relations ; for, de- 
ceived as he had been, except in the case of 
a little reckless extravagance, he could not 
hold himself wrong in having so madly loved 
Beatrice ; it was not his fault if she was not 
as good as he had thought her. 

But he need not have feared, Mary had 
made her stepmother promise that she would 
not in any way allude to the past ; indeed, 
like many more, she found it easier to for- 
give a great misdoing than a small one. She 
even went further ; and when she found that 
nearly all John’s money had been swallowed 
up in his second speculation, she made him 
no reproach. 

As far as her son was concerned, it was, 
perhaps, a very good thing it had so happen- 
ed, for he went to work, as he had never 
gone before, to repair his wrecked fortunes. 

His misplaced passion for Beatrice faded 
as his health returned ; and, in spite of her 
beauty, he could wonder what had so en- 
thralled him. Mary was worth fifty of her 
for a wife, and when he went home in 
the summer he took up the thread of his 
life where it had broken on his departure 
for New York ; he pastoralized anew with 
Mary, but now he intends it to be not only 





for a summer’s day, but to life’s end. 
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LAS ! cold earth, dost thou forget 
The scent of April’s violet ? 
Do wailing winds bemoan the death 
Of youth, and joy, and odorous breath ? 
Are all these shrivelled leaves that fall 


Heaped up for beauty’s burial ? 


Ah! no, no, no—the careful year 
Prepares a bed and not a bier ; 

Though beauty’s trance be long and deep, 
Her heart still quivers in her sleep ; 

Then leave her place of slumber bare, 

Let the loved sunlight enter there. 


Alas! cold heart, hast thou foregone 
The bliss that o’er the spring-time shone ? 
Has all the winter of thy woe 

Congealed thy weeping into snow? 

And in that long and bitter frost 

Has the sweet life of love been lost ? 


Ah! no, no, no—love wakes again, 
Though still and pale it long hath lain, 
And chilly was its place of rest— 
Then warm it, dearest, on thy breast ; 
Revive it with thy voice divine, 

It wakens to no touch but thine! 


—Temple Bar for January. 
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A STUDENT'S VIEW OF EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


T. S. ORMISTON, 


HE Public School system of the United 
States has always been considered 

not only one of their greatest subjects of 
gratulation, but also, perhaps, the chief bul- 


wark of their liberties, the true foundation | 
for the perpetuation of their republican in- | 


stitutions. Having once granted universal 
suffrage, however clearly statesmen may now 
perceive it to have been a serious blunder, 
it is impossible to do away with it. The only 
safeguard, then, consists in educating the 
people to such an extent that they may pro- 
perly and wisely use the power so trustingly 
confided to them. 
tance of the schools to the Government, and 
hence the necessity that these schools should 
be conducted in accordance with the prin- 


ciples that underlie the United States Con- | 
To permit them to be controlled | 


stitution. 


by a system adverse to liberty, free thought, 


free government, would render them not use- 
less, but dangerous, to the authorities they are 
designed to support. The long-headed 
Jesuit, ever wily and sagacious, has perceiv- 


the warfare is already begun. Their insid- 


compliance. In other localities, on the con- 
trary, the recoil has been to the other ex- 
treme. It is decidedly questionable just how 
far “ the Bible and our Public Schools ”—a 
cry now ringing from many a broad platform 


—is to be justified. Is it not tyranny, a word | 
abhorred by ears republican, for the two | 
Christian neighbours of a son of Abraham to | 
compel his child to listen, in company with | 


theirs, to the story of Him whom he believes 
to have been only an impostor? 
should the version of King James, the learn- 


believed in by so many citizens? It seems 
to be no part of a public education in this 
country, which recognises no sect as superior 
to another to instruct the young in matters 
of religion. The thoughtful, though truly 


pious, |-gislator would hesitate to place the | 


Hence the great impor- | 


| Ontario and New York city schools 
ed this most vulnerable point for attack, and | 


|same level—divided, of course, 
ed, be preferred to the Douay, accepted and | “ 


N.Y. 


Bible among the text-books of the Common 
Schools ; though he may well question 
whether, at the bidding of an arrogant, as- 
suming, aggressive Church, he should now 
remove it from its honoured place. There 
can be no doubt, however, as to the neces- 
sity of active resistance to all demands for 
Separate Schools to be supported by the gen- 
eral fund. Contrary to the spirit of the Con- 


| stitution, and in the highest degree ill-adapt- 


ed to the training of a truly patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen, their establishment would create 
a dark, heavy cloud for the future. 

But it is not proposed to attempt the dis- 
cussion of any so weighty questions in the 
present article. The writer intends, as best 
he may be able, simply to giveasketch of edu- 
cation in New York city, as it has appeared 
to him as a student, not attempting to view it 
as an instructor or educator. It may be well 


| to add, in order that the reader may judge 


how far he is entitled to make comparisons, 
thathe has had experienceas ascholar in both 
; while 
his collegiate training was received in two of 


| the Metropolitan colleges. 
ious advances have been met in too many | 
places by careless concessions and ready | 


Of private schools it is scarcely possible 
to write in general terms, so much depend- 
ing upon the principal. As a whole, with 
some notable exceptions, they are very ques- 
tionably effective and exceedingly expensive. 
Besides these schools, almost countless in 
number, there are one hundred and seventeen 
Public Schools, with an average attendance 
of one thousand in each. The teachers are 
paid, probably, neither better nor worse 
than their fellow-labourers elsewhere. A\l- 


| though these schools are supposed to be 
And why | 


equally well-equipped, and to stand on the 
into the 
primary ” and “ grammar school” grades— 
still, itis a well-known fact, that two have been 
drilled and maintained to a special point of 
excellence as show schools, and it is to these, 
the one for boys and the other for girls, that 
the attention of visitors, interested in our 
school system, is usually directed. The teach- 
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ers in these schools are selected as the best 
in the employment of the city ; the subjects 
of study are more numerous, and are pur- 
sued to a greater extent than in the other 
sister-schools. In consequence of these ad- 
vantages, these schools are crowded with the 
children of the rich, and it is no easy matter 
to have a child enrolled in them as a pupil. 
With specially chosen teachers, carefully ad- 
mitted pupils, and manifold advantages, it is 
obvious the visitor to these schools gains no 
true impression of New York city schools in 
the main. However, the same spirit which 
created these schools has had its effect more 
or less upon the others. They all have a 
training for these inspections by the distin- 
guished stranger or those in authority. If, 
for instance, a noted visitor from a distance 
desires to see the school, the principal con- 
ducts him to the “large room,” as it is com- 
monly called, capable of seating all the pu- 
pils, and quietly giving him a seat upon the 
platform in the empty room, he rings a bell. 
In a moment a person enters, at times a 


of the room, open simultaneously, and dis- 


music, and waiting for the signal to enter. A 
clear note from a silvery-toned bell, and to- 
gether the ranks at each door move in, and, 
so close is the array, that not a sunbeam 
could slip between. 
leaders on each side of the room taking care 


that they are exactly opposite each other, | 


until they reach their allotted seats, when 
they file in, and stand motionless. At the 
sound of the bell, together these sink into 


their seats, not one head being lowered be- | 


fore its mates; while the same signal has 


started the next classes waiting at the doors. | 


And so these movements are repeated until 


all the scholars are seated, and the room is | 


full. Then the music ceases, the performer 
steps back with a bow, and all listen for the 


praises of the visitor for whom this has taken | 


place. Of course they receive them, for no 
doubt, the performance is very effective. 


Not a word has been spoken,* only the | 





* While care is taken to prevent noise, and unne 
cessary talking is avoided, I have not here noticed 





| has been obtained. 
| dividual scholars who fail in any way to ob- 


On they march, the | 
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music, the tramp of hundreds of little feet, 
and the occasional tinkle of the bell have 
been heard. The regular lines of children, 
accurately graded from the leader, the tallest 
in the class, to the shortest, who humbly 
bring up the rear, in the closest arrangement, 
and keeping perfect step, moving as if by 
one impulse, are, no doubt, suggestive of 
thorough discipline and the best of good or- 
der. But these visitors do not know the 
many hours which have been spent in prac- 
tice for this, after all, useless show. Every 
week this manceuvre is repeated again and 
again. Classes whose execution of it is con- 


| sidered particularly bad are kept beyond 


hours, and required to march in and out un- 
til at last a satisfactory degree of excellence 
Punishments for the in- 


serve the strict decorum at this time insisted 


| upon, are severe, and every care is taken to 
| make the performance as effective as pos- 
| sible. I remember hearing a gentleman, who 


| had been struck by the universality of some 
teacher, but not unfrequently one of the | 
scholars, and plays a march upon the piano | decided military character—in the schools 
—that universal adjunct to the gathering- | 
rooms of our city schools. By this time, the | 
steady tramp of hundreds is heard through- | 


out the building. Doors, on opposite sides | 


such drill—generally, indeed, of a much more 


throughout the States, maintain that the Re- 
public would rapidly become warlike, and, 
as in France, a military despotism, the re- 
alization of the shadowy ‘‘ Czsarism” of the 


| New York Hera/d, would soon dwell in the 
close long lines of pupils keeping time to the | 


White House! Without believing that any 
so direful results will follow these harmless 
performances, we may regret their existence, 
when too much time is occupied in practice 
for them. 

In the school-room itself, as a scholar, I 
was particularly struck by the freedom which 
existed between the teacher and the pupils, 
a freedom that not always escaped license. 
One example may be given from my per- 
sonal observation. The teacher, a gentle- 
man, had just finished an explanation of a 
somewhat troublesome problem in algebra, 
and one of the boys, failing to understand it, 
and desiring that it should be repeated, 
abruptly called out, “That’s too thin—it 
won't wash!” As this expression was at 
that time very much in vogue, it was readily 
interpreted by the teacher, who, without a 


the excessive precautions in use in the Detroit 
schools, mentioned in an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the MONTHLY, from the pen ofa 
well-known instructor, the advantages of whose thor- 
ough and scholarly teaching I enjoyed for fully five 
years. 
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word of rebuke, began again the explana- 
tion. Of course I do not suppose many 
teachers in New York would permit such 
language to be addressed to them in the 
class-room ; yet this gentleman was second 
only to the principal in a large school, and 
was considered a most excellent teacher. 


Of the subjects of study, arithmetic is the | 
most favoured. Rapidity as well as accur- | 


acy of solution is required. Generally the 
answer is called for before the whole class 
have completed the problem, so that a high 
pressure rate is continually maintained. 
While the work is performed both rapidly 
and correctly, in the majority of school- 


rooms it will be found it is done solely by | 
rule, and few scholars are able to give any | 


other explanation than the rule learned by 
rote. As corporal punishment is almost, if 
not entirely, abolished, detention after hours 
takes its place ; and, while so confined, the 
children are usually drilled in arithmetic. 
Drawing is taught in most of the schools by 
a master specially provided for that purpose, 
vocal music receiving a similar attention. 
The ordinary subjects of a Common School 
education are not neglected. Reading is 
remarkably well cultivated, a distinct articu- 
lation being alwaysrequired ; though univers- 
ally a peculiar inflection is taught, which is 
not over agreeable to my ears. The history 
of the United States is thoroughly studied, 
with but little of any other nation. Another 
incident that occurred in my personal ex- 


perience I venture to give, with the caution | 


that ab uno disce omnes must not be applied 
here. It was at the time the Court of Ar- 
bitration was sitting at Geneva, and the feel- 
ing in New York was very strong, that I 
chanced to be present at a lesson in history, 
which was certainly unique as Azstory, and 
which would probably receive a plainer 
monosyllabic epithet “across theline.” It 
was begun by the question “‘ Has the United 


States a claim against Great Britain on ac- | 
count of the ravages of the Alabama ?” The | 


class was unanimous in the affirmative. 
“ Has Canada a claim against the United 
States on account of the Fenian raids?” 
Here a negative was returned. ‘ Wherein 
lies the difference?” The class failed to 
answer, as their suggestions that “ the Brit- 
ish Government knew beforehand of the 
unlawful preparations, and that it had the 
power to stop them,” were met by the 
teacher with assurances that the American 
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| Government was equally well-informed and 


able to interfere in the case of the Fenians. 
Finally he solved the perplexing question 
thus: ‘* Zhe Alabama was manned by sailors 
| transferred from the British navy, and, so long 

as they fought her, were regularly paid by the 
| British Lords of the Admiralty ; while the 
Fenians, whatever encouragement they may 
have indirectly had from the American Gov- 
| erement, were certainly not in its pay dur- 
ing their incursions into Canada!” If such 
teaching were universal, it would be surpris- 
ing that the feeling is not more bitter against 
that country which, while thus apparently 
fearing to wage open war against the north, 
still secretly and cowardly did its utmost to 
injure it in its day of trouble. My own 
surprise at this outrageous statement was so 
great that I was unable even to contradict it. 

For a year past we have hada “ Com- 
pulsory Education Act” in New York, but 
little can be said of its action, for it has 
never been really enforced. By it children 
from five to fourteen are required to attend 
school. Our army of newsboys and shoe- 
blacks would be almost annihilated were 
this Act carried out. The State must first re- 
solve to support these homeless children be- 
fore she can deprive them of their opportunity 
| of earning a livelihood for themselves. For 

the instruction of those at work during the 

day, night schools are conducted, and, in 
| many neighbourhoods, are well attended by 
pupils of all ages. 

As a part of the educational system of the 
city, two colleges are supported : the Norm- 
al College, for the education of young 
women, more especially with the view of 
fitting them for teachers in the Public 
Schools ; and the College of the City of 
New York, which crowns the school system 
with an academic training, and confers up- 
| on its graduates the degrees of A.B. and 
| B.S. 

The Normal College has lately been 
transferred to the magnificent and costly 
| building erected for it by the city on an 
| “up-town site.’ As we are very fond of 
| saying of all manner of things over here, it 
| is, in all probability, the /argest and finest 
| Normal School in the world. Fifteen hun- 
| dred pupils have even now filled its spacious 
| halls. These come from the Public Schools, 
| but are admitted only after a thorough ex- 
| amination, at which it is necessary to re- 
| ceive not less than 75 per cent. of the 
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maximum attainable. The course is of three 
years ; Latin, geometry, algebra, the sciences, 
and modern languages being the subjects of 
study. There are six Professors and a 
large number of lady-teachers, selected 
from those engaged in the schools. The 
diplomas entitle the graduates to teach in 
any of the Public Schools. 


The City College is attended by seven or | 


eight hundred pupils, but nearly half of 
these are in the “ preparatory department,” 


algebra studied. In addition to this year, 
there are the usual four years of a College 
course. No student is admitted who has 
not spent at least one year in a Public 
School, and, like the schools, it is perfectly 
free, even all the text-books being fur- 
nished. There are two courses, with some 
options ; those who have pursued the classi- 
cal course (Greek is begun in the fresh- 
man’s year!) receive the degree of A.B., 


the scientific, which differs from the first in 
little save that modern languages supplant 


the classics, the degree of B.S. is conferred. | 


The average age of graduation is eighteen 
or nineteen, and, with a freshman class of 


over a hundred, seldom more than thirty | 


receive their diplomas, since so many leave 
after a partial course, or fail to pass the 
semi-annual examinations. 
in the mathematical department is nominally 


second year, and applied mathematics in the 
third, it will be found that the course is not 
so extended nor so ngid as in many other 
institutions. 
the student except what is given on the 
printed page. No problems in geometry, 
for example, such as tormented me in my 
Grammar School course in Canada, are ever 
assigned for solution. Nothing is demanded 
save what can be, and, in many cases, is, 
actually learned by memorizing. The 


what is required for matriculation at Toronto 
University. The sciences are better taught, 
the Professor of Chemistry being the well- 
known lecturer, Dr. Doremus. During the 
freshman year, drawing occupies the students 
as many hours as the classics, and proficiency 
with the pencil is of equal weight with scholar- 
ship and application in the languages in deter- 
mining the “ merit roll” of the class. Ora- 





While the course | 


Never is any work required of | 


| 

| halls. 
knowledge acquired, and the amount read, 
of classics at graduation are little more than | 





tory and composition receive great attention. 
Three orations are delivered each morning 
before the faculties and the whole body of 
students, immediately after the reading of a 
short passage from the Bible, which consti- 
tutes the only religious service maintained. 
The honours at Commencement depend not 
a little upon the ability of the student as a 
speaker. At the recent “ Intercollegiate 
Literary Contest” two prizes for Essays were 


| awarded the competitors from New York Col- 
in which Latin is begun, and geometry and | 


lege. Under the able presidency of Gen. A, 


| S. Webb, the discipline is rigid. The whole 
| plan, together with part of the curriculum, as 


we have seen, is that of a High School, and 
not at all what is generally understood as that 
of a College, in Britain. The students are 
boys, and are treated as boys. The first time 
I was present in one of the lecture-rooms, 
the Professor made an evidently stereotyped 
welcoming address: “that we had now be- 


| come collegians, and were no longer school- 
while on graduates of the other, known as | 


boys ; that we would be treated as men, and 
he hoped we would so act,” &c. When he 
had concluded, and we were quietly await- 
ing the end of the hour, to be dismissed, 


| one of us naturally looked at his watch, and 


instantly drew down upon himself a very 
severe reproof from the Professor. The 


| amusement I felt at the inconsistency of his 


speech with this tirade, which forcibly re- 
called the “ hands-behind-your-back”’ period 


| of infant instruction, was too great to be 
severe, the calculus being a study of the | 


concealed, and my indiscreet smile trans- 


| ferred the irate Professor’s attention to me. 


Attendance is strictly compulsory, and 
the theory is, if absent one hour you cease 
to be a member of the College, and have to 
be readmitted by the President on your 
return ; thatis, an absentee must present to 
him a satisfactory excuse before joining his 
class. Of the daily recitations (the classes 
attend four instructors each day) a record is 
kept, which is posted fortnightly in the 
At the semi-annual examinations, 50 
per cent. must be obtained in each subject 
to entitle the student to continue in his 
class, though a failure in one subject will be 
overlooked. There is nothing of the nature 
ofan “honour course,” and the so-called 
honours are orations at Commencement, 
which is the universal name in the States for 
the ceremony of receiving diplomas. Of 
these ten orations, five are delivered by the 
best speakers and writers in the class, and 
the others are given to those who have re- 
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ceived the greatest number of marks during 
their four years’ course, those obtained on 
the examinations being of equal importance 
with the sum of their daily recitations. (De- 
merit marks, given for misconduct and tardi- 
ness of attendance, cancel three times their 
number of merit marks, as in the Canadian 
school system.) An inspection of the stu- 


dents will impress one with the numerical | 


importance of the Israelitish element in the 
city. The youthful detractors of the College 
are accustomed to style it “the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum!” The faculty are chosen 
with considerable care, receive a salary of 
from three to five thousand dollars, and are 
assisted by a large body of tutors. They are 
selected with a truly admirable catholic 


scene that took place in a senior class lecture- 


room some years ago, when the Professor, ex | quiet cloisters of Columbia, while, were she 
cathedra, saw fit to stigmatize Christianity | 


as an effete system, even in inculcating good | 


morals ! 
tween the Professor, aided by the Jewish 


The debate which followed, be- | 


members of the class, and those who had | 


received a Christian training, was far too 
warm to be dignified. The most noted 


graduate is Mr. Theodore Tilton, but, in | 
spite of his eloquence and ability, not a few 
question the propriety of taking the public 


moneys, wrung from rich and poor alike, to | 


support an Institution by which the children 
of the former class are alone benefited ; since 
a father must be at least moderately well- 
to-do to be able to keep his son at an un- 
productive employment until eighteen or 
twenty years of age. This objection has 
the more force from the fact that another 
College, the University of the City of New 
York, has recently been made free. This 
latter College, before the late “ unpleasant- 
ness,” was largely attended, I have been 
told, by Southerners. 
perished in the conflict, and the University 
during several years, pined for 
students. 


Crosby, its efficiency and status are again 
improving, and its three departments of 


ately well attended. 

The University was founded about half 
a century ago; for ten years~only has the 
“ Free Academy ” been known as the City 
College, but in 1754 King George the Third 
granted a charter to found a college “for 


Of course, that class | 


lack of | 
Under the present Chancellor, | 
the learned and eloquent Rev. Dr. Howard | 


the better education of the youth of his loyal 
City of New York.” For twenty years King’s 
College (so called in honour of its royal 
founder) lived and thrived, until the Revol- 
ution came, and the struggle in New York 
for a while absorbed all energies. Soon, 
however, the citizens reorganized the Col- 
lege, re-baptized it “‘ Columbia,” and under 
that name she is now New York’s greatest 


| seat of learning—indeed, from the numbers 


in her professional schools of law and medi- 
cine, the largest University in the States. 
With ample endowments (she bears the re- 
putation of being America’s wealthiest col- 


| lege), and enjoying all the advantages that 


| money supplies, it is only on account of her 
| metropolitan situation that she is not more 
spirit, and I well remember an exciting | 


widely known. ‘The vast tumultuous life of 
busy New York completely conceals the 


elsewhere, her thirteen hundred students 
would make her almost a town in herself. 


| Eminently conservative, the College is con- 


ducted in an unobtrusive yet effective way, 
and, while seldom attracting public atten- 


| tion, her impress upon New York is deep 


| and lasting. 


Many of New York’s ablest 
statesmen, from John Jay and Alexander 
Hamilton, of Revolutionary times, to the 
present talented Secretary of State, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, have received their colleg- 
iate training within her walls, 

There are four schools under the same 
general authorities: the School of Letters, 
or the Arts Department, with 188 students ; 
the School of Mines, or the Scientific De- 
partment, 200;the School of Law, 575; 
and the Medical Department, with an attend- 
ance of over 400. The School of Letters 
alone will lie within the scope of this article. 
The curriculum, save in metaphysics, will 
compare favourably with Toronto University. 
In the classics, perhaps, in general so accur- 


| ate scholarship is not acquired; while the 





| was successful 


courses in chemistry and physics are especi- 
ally thorough. Scholarships of $100 are 
annually awarded in each subject, and to 
compete for these it is necessary to do nota 


| little extra work, making the “scholars” much 
Letters, Law and Medicine, are now moder- | 


the same as the “honour men” of Toronto 
University ; though ‘‘ to graduate with hon- 
ours ” from Columbia merely means that the 
studentin hislastexamination was questioned 
upon the whole of the work of the senior year, 
instead of simply that of the last term, and 
in obtaining over 75 per 
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cent. The so-called “ honour men” alone 
receive a special standing in the class, the 
others are graduated without distinction of 
excellence. 

As the students are exclusively New 
Yorkers, and are generally living with their 
parents, but little control is exerted by the 
college authorities over them. While they 


are expected to be present at every lecture, | 


no notice is taken of their absence, except 
that no professor will examine a man who 
has not attended at least three-quarters of 
his lectures and recitations, and unfortunate- 
ly no degree will be conferred until a satis- 
factory examination has been passed in every 
subject of the four years’ course, though, 
if the student prefer, he may leave many of 
these until the senior year. For entrances, 
Czesar must be read zn ¢ofo, six orations of 


Cicero, six books of the Aneid, three of the | 


Anabasis, two of the Iliad, with selections 
from Lucian, &c. 
while Toronto requires a greater variety, she 
demands less reading. In mathematics 


about the same is needed to matriculate at | 


Columbia as at Toronto, with this import- 
ant exception, that never is anything like 
“‘ book-work ” expected. As this matricula- 
tion examination is more severe than those 
in the other city colleges, the average age 


of the students is greater, and no difficulty 
is experienced in following out the general 
regulation, ‘the students are assumed to be 
gentlemen, and will be treated as such.” 
With the exception of Harvard, of all 
American Colleges, Columbia gives the 
greatest freedom to her students, and relies 


the most upon their manliness. The faculty 
make no other effort to prevent lack of 
application than the fact before mentioned, 
of thorough examinations that must be 
passed in order to obtain a degree ; but the 
parent or guardian receives a monthly state- 
ment of the collegian’s attendance and suc- 
cess in his studies, and is thus enabled to 
enforce greater diligence if he deem it 
necessary. At Yale College, on the con- 
trary, the strictest surveillance is had over 
the students. Professors are even willing to 
serve as temporary guardians, and arrange 
the financial affairs of those under their care. 
A recitation on each day’s allotted task must 
invariably be made to the Professor at some 
time, even though sickness may have been 
the cause of the student’s absence from the 
class-room ! 


It will be seen that, | 
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The cost of tuition at Columbia is $100 
per annum. The Professors are of the ablest 
and best known in the States. Dr. Anthon 
(now deceased), who edited so many class- 
ical books, his colleague and successor, Dr. 
Drisler, the American editor of Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, Dr. Short, of the committee 
for the revision of the Bible, Drs. Davies 
and Peck, the writers of so many highly es- 
teemed mathematical works, have occupied, 
and, save Drs. Anthon and Davies, still fill 
professional chairs in Columbia. The pre- 
sent learned President is the Ven. Dr. F. A. 
P. Barnard, the noted mathematician and 
scientist. Their support is liberal in com- 
parison with others, % not in proportion to 
their attainments—from six to eight thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

It is said that the Columbia men, from the 
many seductions of city life, are apt to de- 
vote too much time to society and the the- 
atres, too little to real study, and many New 
York fathers send their sons to Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton. Yet this is unfair, for, 
while the city, indeed, offers to those who 
would be only loungers anywhere, opportu- 
nities particularly attractive for their amuse- 
ment, still at the same time, it affords the 
main body of Columbia’s students, those 
who are really earnest workers, the great 
wealth of the public libraries and museums, 
and occasions for hearing the great men of 
the platform, the pulpit, and the bar, such as 
only the metropolis can provide. That city 
life is not deleterious to muscle, Columbia’s 
record as sending the winning crew of the 
intercollegiate regatta of ’74, and the second 
in that of ’75, most clearly exemplifies. For 
its effect on the intellect, the after-life of its 
graduates must be examined. 

An objection to Columbia College more 
frequently advanced by young gentlemen is, 
that she has no true “college life” for her stu- 
dents, that they merely spend a small part of 
each day in her halls, and then separate for 
their home circles, and their home amuse- 
ments and occupations. Yet we find the col- 
lege feeling, the esprit de corps, very strong 
and active, and the general good-fellowship 
among the students marked. The trustees 
seem to be still in doubt whether, removing 
a few miles from the city, (they have indeed 
purchased nine acres in the upper part of 
the island for $360,000), they shall trans- 
form the college, by the adoption of the dor- 
mitory plan, to one more like Harvard, or 
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whether they shall retain their present cen- 
tral position and select London University | 
as their model, and become in reality a | 


lecturing and examining body solely. The | 
Colleges of New York State are under the | 
supervision of “the Regents of the Uni- | 
versity,” consisting of a number of gentle- | 
men appointed, I believe, by the Governor. | 
Columbia alone, from her age and reputation, 
perhaps also from the fact that, owing to the 
immense increase in value of her extensive | 
real estate in the city, she no longer requires 
or desires further State support, is in no way 
subject to them. It will no doubt have been 
understood that the City College is a part | 
of the public education provided by the | 
city, and is, therefore, under the direct con- 
trol of the Commissioners of Education. 

An important feature of American student 
life remains to be noticed. What causes 
the students of Columbia to display so much 
more good-fellowship and esprit de corps 
than would, from her peculiar position, natu- 
rally be expected? Undoubtedly it is the 
great development of the “secret fraternity” 
system. All Americans, of every rank and 
age, are very fond of secret associations, | 
and nearly every man bears the golden badge 
of some organization, which claims him asa 
member. These college “ Greek Letter” 
societies, which are clubs that meet for 
social and literary purposes, and whose | 
“secret” character consists simply in their 
doors being closed to all non-members, have 
indeed become a characteristic feature of 
college life in the States, and are certainly | 
better and have wiser ends in view than the | 
celebrated fighting bands of German Univer- | 
sities. Notwithstanding the recent action | 
of the Princeton faculty in suspending all 
known members of these societies in the 
College, I cannot understand how the pre- 
sence of any such organization as the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, or Psi Upsilon fraternity 
can have otherwise than a healthy effect 
upon the collegians. It must be acknow- 
ledged that a mere local club might degene- 
rate into a gathering for frolic and dissipa- 
tion ; but on a fraternity with chapters in 
twenty, or even thirty colleges, with a past 
reputation during forty or fifty years for 
scholarship and literary ability to maintain, 
the very rivalry with its competitors causes 
the annual convention, or congress of this 
little republic, to keep a close watch over 
each individual lodge. Since each band 





carefully selects only such students for mem- 
bers as are quite agreeable to all within it, 
the friendship and companionship between 
brothers of a lodge are close and intimate. 
By these clubs men are prevented from 
developing abnormal eccentricities. They 
spur on the sluggard to exertion; they 
seduce the pale, wan bookworm from his 
folios for a row on the river, or a walk with 


| merry companions ; they coax the modest 


and retiring to social scenes and pleasant 
circles, and warn and guide aright the fast 
and dissipated. In _ short, these societies 
(of course I do not speak of all, but of the 
best) aim at producing among their mem- 
bers no one-sided, abnormally developed 
character, but perfect men, with all the facul- 
ties and muscles alike in healthy action. It 
may seem strange, but it is the repeated 


| experience in our Colleges, that men who 


will not work for their own reputation will 
strive hard for the honour of their society ; 


| and those who would care little for their 


own disgrace will hesitate to make their fra- 
ternity a by-word, and give her rivals an 
advantage. Of course the system has draw- 
backs as well, and even its warmest defend- 
ers should not hesitate to state them. Union 
is strength the world over, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that these societies,acting as 
guided by one will while possessing the influ- 
ence of many,conscious of their power, make 
improper use of it. All honours in the gift 


| of the students—the men who represent the 


College in its public entertainments, the 
Wooden Spoon of Yale, the Goodwood Cup 
of Columbia, which are reputedly given to 
the most popular man in the class, the vale- 
dictory in those Colleges, as in Columbia, 
where the students, and not the merit roll, 
select the speaker—all these and many more 
are controlled by the societies. Two or 
three unite, and by their combined vote car- 
ry the elections as they will, and divide the 
various offices with true political immorality. 
Occasionally, it is said, but very rarely, and 
never in the best of these organizations, they 
interfere with matters beyond the sphere of 
the student, and, by exciting the interest and 
using the influence of their graduate mem- 
bers, have removed professors, and remo- 
delled faculties. On the whole, however, their 
effect is excellent upon the general tone of 
the students, and their rivalry with each other 
prevents even the unprincipled from forming 
so extensive coalitions as to be dangerous 
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or troublesome, as a usual thing, to the con- 
stituted authorities ; their antagonists’ efforts 
are directed against each other. 


In general, of the system of education | 


here adopted, I would mention the great at- 
tention paid to elocution. Reading and de- 
clamation are carefully taught in the lowest 
classes in school, and so soon are the pupils 
encouraged to deliver their own composi- 
tions, that it has been said that they are taught 
to make a speech before they are to think. 
(In many of our Legislatures the same unfor- 
tunate hysteron proteron mode of proceed- 
ing is too common.) In most Colleges, 
though not in Columbia, oratory has a very 
prominent place in the curriculum, and it 
would be well for Canadians to imitate this 
in part. It is only lately that English litera- 
ture has received the attention it merits ; but 
rhetoric has never been neglected. Mathe- | 


11g 


matics are not pursued, on the whole, to such 
an extent, nor with such thoroughness, as in 
British institutions ; while the amount read 
in classics is frequently greater, though but 
seldom can such accurate scholarship be 
shown. On the other hand, the sciences are 
more generally studied, and the professors 
are furnished with more extended opportuni- 
ties and with ampler facilities for experiment 
and illustration in the lecture-room, than in 
most Canadian institutions. 

It is evident, however, that the system of 
education in Ontario compares most favour- 
ably with that of New York in all important 


| particulars, and, whatever may be said of 


Canada’s “ slowness” in forming rings and 
in corrupting legislative bodies, she may 
claim, at least, to be abreast of her go-ahead 
neighbour in her system of public education. 


A DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN A LOVING PAIR OF TWINS, SIAMESE TWINS, BY NAME, SELF AND I. 


ELF and I, on our return from a fashion- | 
able dance in the moon—it will at | 

once be seen how little like the fashion- | 
ables of the moon are to those on what we | 
are pleased to call our sublunary sphere— | 
drew up our easy chair before the fire, which | 
burnt cheerily in our cosy bachelor’s room, | 


but, unless I am much mistaken, you enjoy- 
ed yourself very well—at least your flirt- 
ation with Miss Tender Sympathy.” 

“Ves, Self; but then Miss Sympathy, 
dear girl, appreciates my ideas, and I adore 
a woman who appreciates my ideas.” 

“Nonsense! what woman appreciates 


and with ample dressing gown wrapped | ideas? No, no, I, if Miss Sympathy appre- 
round our manly limbs, great Tom, wisest | ciates anything of your pet /dea, it is, per- 
of councillors, purring on our knees, and the | haps, the great / himself, unless, indeed, the 
most fragrant of weeds between our lips, | dea is herself, goddess of your worship.” 
proceeded to hold a Zabaks-concilium onthe} “ Vile pun, Self, I am ashamed of you.” 
evening’s party. This isa habit which we; “ Peccavi, |won’tdoitagain. But, friend 
have borrowed from several of our young | I, what a lot of nonsense you did talk to 
lady friends. | Polly Vain, and not a word of truth in it.” 
“ Well, I,” said Self, “ how did youenjoy| “Truth! Self, what man ever talks truth 
the dance to-night ? ” | toa woman? And if he does, small thanks 
“Oh! much as usual; you know, Self, | he gets for it.” 
dances are not much in my way.” “Well, I, the dear creatures return the 
“Now, I, there is a good deal of humbug | compliment, for little truth they talk to 
about your not enjoying dances. It is all | men.” 
very well, when it is over, to put on the air} “No, nor to each other—unless it’s dis- 
of a philosopher and despise such frivolities ; | agreeable.” 
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“ Rather low, I, for men to blame wo- 
men for their shyness of the truth, when 
they take care, as far as they are concerned, 
they shall never hear a word of it from the 
cradle to the grave. If we were continually 


fed on trashy sweetstuff, I daresay our diges- | 


tion for wholesome food would soon become 


very weak. No, I, try a little truth with our | 


sisters ; the best of them will think more of 
the compliment to their strength than of the 
nastiness of the dose; and even the Polly 


Vains may, in time, learn to take it—in 


thimblefuls.” 

“Ves, Self, and hate the doctor.” 

“Well, I, you know it is the privilege of 
an unselfish man, if such there be, to sacri- 
fice himself for the good of society.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Self, but even 
you must allow that the sex is dreadfully 
vain. Poor little Polly! what a monstrous 
appetite for flattery she has, to be sure !” 

“Six of one and half-a-dozen of the other, 
I. Polly and her sisters have time to digest 


the sweet poison, while the hurry-scurry of | 


the world gives us a corrective next day ; 


but we are just as fond as they of the intox- | 


icating draft.” 

“Self, you are, indeed, a philosopher. 
But what do you say to Carry Faithful, who, 
on my praising Miss Proudfoot’s looks and 


dress, enthusiastically agreed they were su- | 


perb ; but then, sly puss, gently insinuated 


that gas-light and—hem !—a little high art | 


improved Miss P.’s style of beauty immense- 
ly ; and, of course, her dress was very rich 


and handsome of its kind, but ‘don’t you | 


think, Mr. I., as a man of taste, it is more 
remarkable for costliness than elegance,’— 
delicate thrust, Self.” 


“Yes, but not so fast, I ; remember Carry | 


is poor, and has sense enough to know that, 
spite the old proverb, beauty unadorned has 


a very poor chance with beauty much | 
Besides, you did not see, as they | 


adorned. 
entered the room, the envious disdain on 
Miss Proudfoot’s haughty countenance, as, 


at one swift glance, she took in the cheap | 
simplicity of Carry’s dress and the fresh pret- | 


tiness of her girlish face. By the way, I, do 


you know a greater miracle than the num- | 
ber of flaws ina rival’s person and dress | 


which a woman can detect at a glance? 
Phew! what the earth reveals in a flash of 
lightning is nothing to it. But to return to 
Carry—who is a friend of mine—did you 
see how politely she endured—spite her 


| spite, as you would say—young Pump’s 
| wishy-washy egotism, and how, at supper, 
| she put her share of the mottoes in her 
pocket for her little brother at home. Ah, 
I, if we, donning the cloak of Asmodeus, 
could go home with her, see her run into her 
mother’s room and tell her how she enjoyed 
the party, then up to the little brother’s crib, 
where she puts the mottoes on his pillow, and 
lovingly kisses his rosy cheek, praying that 
he may not grow up like brother Tom ; and 
in her own little room, before she gets into 
bed, see her kneel down by the bedside and 
pray for the good-for-nothing Tom, who in- 
sists on going to the devil faster even than 
nature intended ; and, still on her knees, 
thinks if Tom would only come home, she 
could make him better ; then wonders if she 
can manage to send hima little money ; and, 
her thoughts still wandering, blushes as 
she remembers her speech at Miss Proudfoot, 
and prays humbly that she may not become 
spiteful ; and then she thinks of the object 
of her girlish hopes and prays that he may 
soon be able to claim her as his own. Not 


a very grand or wise, even a somewhat 
rambling prayer, I, but honest, and perhaps 
as acceptable as that of her saintly cousin, 
who thanks God, in rounded periods, that 


she cares not for the frivolities of the world.” 

Here Self stopped for breath. 

Whereupon I, after a slight pause, said, 
** Steady, old fellow! If you had gone on 
much longer I should have thought you 
| were in earnest.” 

“So I was, I. But why did not your self- 
| denial make you ask poor Miss Heavytoes 
to dance?” 

“Unselfishness is all very well, Self, but 
| one must draw the line somewhere, and mine 
| stops just this side Miss Heavytoes ; but I 
_acknowledge the corn, and that’s half way 

to curing it.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I. Some people’s 
| stock of virtue is so slender that it is all ex- 
pended in acknowledging their want of it, 
leaving none upon which to found amend- 
ment. But now that you’re down, confess 
| you did not feel so particularly well pleased 

when Miss Carry praised young Slender’s 
good looks and dancing, though you cun- 
ningly said, ‘ Yes, quite a Crichton,’ think- 
ing the while his accomplishments lie chiefly 
| in the heels,some one else’s at the other end.” 
“Now, Self, let’s change the subject. 
| Don’t hit a fellow when he’s down.” 
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“ By the way, did you see how young Pea- | 
cock tried to flirt with pretty little Mrs. | 
Grahead. Poor fool! He fancies she is in | 
love with him.” 

“More knave than fool, I. You see he 
judges others by his magnificent self, and | 
therefore concludes his pretty partner can’t | 
care a rush for her great uncouth monster of | 
a husband, a hair of whose ugly red head, 
by the way, she would not sacrifice to save | 
Peacock’s whole body from hurt, or his 
soul, if he had one, from Hades ; and as he 
has seen his rivals snubbed, he thinks the 
chambers of her heart are empty, and that 
he, like the chief, or all seven, of the devils 
in Scripture, may enter in and abide there ; 
goodly furniture to look on, I, but father 
rotten at the core. But tell me, I, if nature 
had not forbidden you the same success in 
ces affaires de ceur as young Peacock, do 
you think you would be proof?” 

“ Humph! No success, indeed! I can 
tell you, Self, when I was young and went 
in for that sort of thing I, I—” 

“Stay! ‘No more of that, Hal, an’ thou 
lov’st me.’ Don’t remind me of one of 
those old fellows, awfully wild in their youth, 
who tell you, with a flourish, ‘ Gad, sir, you 
should have seen me with the women when 
I was young ; why the dear creatures hadn’t 
a chance, but went down before me like the 


pigeons before the artillery of the gun club.’ | j 


Poor old fool! His deadliest weapon was 
the long-bow, and a feeble enough one at 
that. But, I, what were you talking so ear- | 
nestly about to Miss Maud Pious?” 

“ Why, I was trying to make her as a good 
woman, confess that Bragg had behaved 
very shabbily to Miss Simple; but she | 
couldn’t see it.” 

“No, I should think not. Why Bragg is her 
hero, and catch a woman, however good, 
understand injustice on the part of her 
hero god. A woman takes her principles 
diluted through the concrete. Remember 
Milton’s line— 





** *He for God only—she for God in him.’ ” 


“Yes, or, as Shakespeare might have 
said, ‘for man, as you know, is woman’s 
idol.’ ” 

“ An ugly Joss, I.” 

“ Like the rest of them, his superior parts 
gold, his inferior clay.” 

“H’m! Great predominance of clay! 
But, I, it strikes me that if some of 
your fair friends were here they would think 
you a little less than kind.” 

“Yes, Self, but they would be wrong. A 
cynic always sneers at the foibles of those he 
loves most. Why, man! it’s when you are 
all raw with the flaws in your hoped-for 
ideal that you writhe and sting. For my 
part I adore everything in a petticoat—save 
a priest.” 

How much longer we might have gone 
on with the colloquy I do not know, but 
our cigar was out, and Tom, stretching him- 
self with a portentous yawn, seemed to say, 
“Tt is time to go to bed, my friends, and I 
hope you will be the better for your talk.” 

We took the hint, and went to bed, but 
just before going to sleep, I, who is very 
pertinacious, called out, “I say, Self.” 
“Toe.” 

“ Eureka!” 

“‘ What have you got into your head now?” 

“ Anidea, an epigram, and a rhyme.” 

“Indeed! I suppose I must listen to 
Go on.” 

“ Here it is— 


‘* Woman, at her best, an angel is, 
But man a god becomes at his. 


“Not so bad at this time of night, but 


| pray remember, I, that many women are 


angelic, but as for men—well! though we 
have got rid of the tail, the mark of the 
beast is still there, and I am afraid that 
most of us are much nearer to the ancestral 
gorilla than to the gods.” 

“Self, speak for yourself.” 

“ Good night.” 

‘Good night !” 
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THE HINDOO SIRDAR, OR THE RAJAH OF BICKRAMPORE, 


ISE ! rise ! my men, the Sirdar cried ; 
The foe invades our soil, 
And seeks our children for his slaves, 
Our riches for his spoil. 


Up! mount! my warriors, and away ; 
Confront these savage foes ; 

Ne’er be it said the Moslem swine 
Got aught from us but blows. 


A carrier pigeon he enclosed 
Within his silken vest, 

And ere he mounted for the field 
He thus his Queen addressed : 


** Should victory rest upon our swords, 
Myself the news will bring ; 
Soon as my courser’s head is seen, 
The gates wide open fling ; 


** And in the shadow of this arch, 

Unnoticed thou may’st come ; 
Thy glance will cheer my victory, 

Thy smile my welcome home. 


“ But should the pigeon reappear, 
We never meet again : 
I greet thee soon victorious, 
Or ’midst my foes lie slain. 


“Should fate for me have such a doom, 
My funeral pyre raise high ; 
Better than meet the Moslem’s gaze, 
In honour pure to die.” 


With silent agony of heart 
She humbly bent her head ; 
Herself to God’s high will resigned, 
And for her husband prayed. 


From earliest streak of coming dawn, 
The conflict’s din rose high ; 

With vengeful shout, with curse of hate, 
And shriek of agony. 


By noon the Moslem host gave way, 
The Rajah still pressed on ; 

And ere the sun had reached the west, 
He victory had won. 


To quench his burning thirst he came 
Near to a river’s brink, 

And kneeling on the muddy shore, 
He stooped him low to drink. 








His vesture’s fold was thus unclosed ; 
Away the pigeon fled ; 

And with a rapid circling flight, 
Its homeward course it sped. 


Haste ! mount! speed! speed! the dove is 
gone ; 
Great gods, arrest its flight, 
For if it safely reach its cote, 
My day is changed to night. 


Long, long he urged his weary horse, 
With voice, with spur, and rein ; 

When morning broke the gallant steed 
Lay dead upon the plain. 


Alone on foot he struggled on, 
Though strength was ebbing fast ; 

When first he saw his palace walls, 
The dawn was fairly past. 


The Queen had on the palace roof 
At twilight walked alone, 

In hope to hear the courser’s hoof 
Bring news of victory won. 


Gazing across,the arid plain, 
By fears her hope was hushed ; 

Lo, thro’ the coming evening’s gloom, 
A snowy meteor rushed. 


“ The carrier pigeon comes,” she shrieked— 
‘* Where, where’s my lord ?” she sighed— 
The crimson blood her bright lip stains, 
She faltered, fell, and died. 


Too late, alas! he reached the gate, 
Then cursed his vesture’s fold : 

A cloud of white and curling smoke 
His loss too surely told. 


Then, when he felt his fate was full, 
Fierce blazed the funeral pyre, 

His failing strength but served to plunge 
Into that scorching fire. 


Ruined and drear his palace lies, 
With rank weed tangled o’er : 
Thus died the last of his high race, 

The Chief of Bickrampore. 


Montreal. 















BVA. C.; 


LATE reviewer has dwelt ably upon 
A the difficulties that stand in the way 
of a just estimate and a full appreciation of 
the power and work of a poet who writes in 
a foreign language. So much of the essence 
of poetry evaporates in the best translation ; 
so much of its subtle grace eludes the stu- 
dent who is compelled to read with the dic- 
tionary by his side ; the deeper meaning is 
so hard to fathom when the forms of speech 
employed are other than those which have 
been familiar to us from childhood. Thus 
it is that so few English readers have any- 
thing but a superficial acquaintance with 
those bright stars in the literary world who 
wrote in other languages than that of Shake- 
speare and Milton. We generally bow to the 
authority of that small class who are able to 
comprehend and appreciate them, and who 
assure us that they are worthy of being call- 
ed great ; we dutifully read some translation 
—uncertain whether it be good or bad—and 
profess ourselves satisfied as to the beauty 
and power which we are told may be found 
in the original. 

And yet there are some authors whose 
works, even when seen only through the mist 
of translations and by the light of lexicons, 
justify the pre-eminence that has been ac- 
corded them. Such an one is Goethe. Idol- 
ized by his own countrymen, who can enter 
into and fully comprehend the spirit that ac- 
tuated him, and to whom his eccentricities 
of expression, his alternations of grossness 
and of grace, of selfishness and of sympathy, 
are quite natural, he has, at the same time, 
a large class of devoted adherents among 
those who have had to study him under dis- 
advantages from which one of his own na- 
tion would be happily free. And while there 
are many who look with a feeling akin to 
abhorrence on his cool self-sufficiency—his 
entire separation from all human interests, 
except in so far as they can be made sub- 
servient to his own pleasure or culture ; yet 
none of these for a moment deny his pos- 
session of a genius which places him beyond 
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the reach of detraction. No name during 
the last century has won so high a place in 
poetry ; none has exercised so great an in- 
fluence on literature. His writings have 
| given rise to numerous schools of poetry and 
of fiction ; they have been the stimulus which 
has stirred into activity many a noble mind ; 
they have been the delight of his own coun- 
trymen, and the study of the cultured ofall 
countries where literature is known. 

The genius of Goethe culminates in 
“Faust.” It is true that he spent far more 
time in the composition of “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” which is generally considered the ma- 
tured product of his matured brain ; but this 
is not a work which fixes the attention, takes 
hold of the imagination, and dwells in the 
memory, like ‘‘ Faust.” No German work 
has been so often translated into English ; 
and yet, for the time and energy expended 
upon it, we know of no work that has so 
poorly rewarded the translator’s labour. 
More than twenty translations have been 
issued, and yet so able a critic as Mr. Lewes, 
the biographer of Goethe, assures us that 
“ Faust” has not yet been, and cannot be, 
translated. We do not accept Mr. Lewes’s 
verdict as strictly just ; but still we must 
confess that we have never seen the version 
which fully satisfied us. Even the best of 
them—that of Bayard Taylor—has its faults. 

It is not our intention, however, to re- 
view the translators nor to enter on any ex- 
tended criticism of the original. But as 
| there are doubtless many readers of these 
| pages who know “ Faust” by name only, 
| and who may not be unwilling to know it 
|more thoroughly, we purpose devoting a 
| little space to a description of this master- 
| piece of the great German poet. In our 
| quotations from it, wherever we adopt the 
| rendering of other translators, we shall give 
them full credit ; for those which are not 
credited to any one the present writer is 
responsible. 

As already intimated, we conceive that 
Bayard Taylor has approached nearest the 





| 
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spirit of the author in his version, while at 
the same time making the English dress in 
its metrical form an almost literal copy of | 
the original. There are, however, many 

| 





other versions of considerable merit—nota- 
bly those of Lord Ellesmere, Theodore 
Martin, and C. T. Brooks. Translators 
have usually confined their labours to the | 
first part of “ Faust,” which gives the epi- | 
sode of Margaret complete in itself. There 
is a second part, which only a few devoted 
disciples, like Mr. Taylor, have ventured to 
translate, and into the consideration of 
which we shall not enter at present. 

The story is founded upon a legend long 
current in the imaginations of the people of | 
many nations—of a soul sold to Satan for 
earthly pleasure and power. But in his | 
treatment of this old fable, Goethe has na- 
tionalized it. To give a philosopher the 
chief place in the story; to bring the out- 
pourings of a lofty intellect into such close 
contact and contrast with the gross plea- 
santries of the vulgar ; to cover the whole | 
with a fantastic mist through which goblins | 
and witches peep and mutter, and behind 
which angels sing, would be unnatural in 
any other land than Germany. So it is 
that on an English reader, unaccustomed to | 
German literature and German life, the first 
effect of “Faust” is not always pleasant. | 
The mixture of reality and unreality, the 
blending of intellect and superstition, the 
combination of metaphysics and sentiment, 
tend only to bewilder, while the occasional 
grossness of the scenes and coarseness of 
the humour awake a feeling not far from 
disgust. But this effect soon wears away, 
as the reader begins to admire the beauty | 
of the language, and to discern the moral of | 
the story—the deep meaning beneath all 
its apparent mystic confusion. 

After an invocation of singular beauty to | 
the “dim and shadowy forms” that sur- 
round the poet ; a “ Prologue in the Thea- 
tre,” in which the manager, the poet, and 
the jester give their views of the poetic and 
dramatic art ; and a “ Prologue in Heaven,” | 
in imitation of the first chapter of Job, the 
tragedy opens with a night scene in Faust’s 
study. In a long soliloquy, we have laid 
bare all the weary and unsatisfied restless- | 
ness of a mind filled with ambition, yet con- 
vinced of its limited powers and attainments. | 
After long years of patient application he | 
has become fully versed in all the learning | 


| merriment 


| of his own 





of the schools, and has attained a high repu- 
tation for wisdom ; but still he feels that an 
ocean of truth lies beyond his ken, and that 
disappointment and failure await him. 


** Too deeply does my spirit feel the thought ; 
Unequal to immortal powers ’tis wrought.” 


By the power of magic he calls up the Spirit 
of Earth ; but in its awful presence he stands 


| abashed, and dare not avail himself of its 


companionship. In his despair he turns to 
suicide as a last resort, and already is rais- 


| ing the cup of poison to his lips when his 


hand is arrested by the sound of the Eas- 
ter Hymn, sung by a neighbouring choir. 
His heart is melted by the reflections that 


| arise, and he feels himself drawn back to 


earth to enter anew upon its struggles. 


In the scene “ Before the Gate,” Faust 


| mingles with the populace in the festivities 


of the Easter Fair. The free, sociable, and 


| un-English Sunday of the German is before 
; us, and we can see how readily the liberal- 


minded scholar unbends to meet the simple 
around him. But after he has 
left the crowd behind, in the companionship 
thoughts, the old weariness 
comes back, and he turns sadly homeward, 


| followed by a dog which has attached itself 


to him on the road. The dog, however, is 
only the devil in disguise ; and when Faust, 
in his study, commences to translate the 
New Testament, he becomes so excited as 
to awaken the scholar’s suspicions. Through 
the force of a magic incantation he is com- 
pelled to drop the shape of the dog and 
assume a human form—the Mephistopheles 
of the tragedy. He offers Faust all the 
satisfaction and happiness that can be de- 
sired, and the latter accepts—more appa- 
rently from excitement and a desire to escape 
the consciousness of his own failure than 
from any hope that the devil can help him. 


*© Done !” 


Faust. ** And heartily ! 

When thus I hail the moment flying : 
Ah! still delay—thou art so fair, 

Then bind me in thy bonds undying— 
My final ruin then declare ; 

Then let the death-bell chime the token ; 
Then art thou from thy service free ; 

The clock may stop—the hand be broken— 
Then time be finished unto me.””* 


MEPHISTOPHELES, 


The scene in which Mephistopheles as- 
sumes Faust’s robe, and converses with the 





* Bayard Taylor. 
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student, is amusing, though in some places 
a little misty ; and the reader is apt to adopt 
the words of the youth, after some of the ex- 
travagant statements of the teacher— 


‘* Your meaning, sir, I cannot quite discern.” 


The whole scene is a satire on the edu- 
cational systems of the German universities, 
which Goethe held in poor esteem. After 
this we have a scene of revelry in Auer- 
bach’s cellar, at Leipsic; and then more 
disgusting orgies in the witches’ kitchen, 
where Faust drinks the magic potion that 
restores his youth. 

Then follows the accidental meeting of 
Faust and Margaret. Struck with her beau- 
ty and her zazve simplicity, he at once seeks 
to secure her for his own sensual gratifica- | 
tion. Of course, Mephistopheles gives him 
all the assistance he can. But a new emo- | 
tion is awakened in his breast, for he speed- 
ily falls in love with her. Even at the out- | 
set, when he steals into her empty chamber, | 
we can note his remorseful passion awaking 
some degree of pitying tenderness for the 
helplessness he seeks to ruin : 





**Oh, welcome twilight, soft and sweet, 
That breathes throughout this hallowed shrine ! 
Sweet pain of love, bind thou with fetters fleet 
The heart that on the dew of hope must pine. 
How all around a sense impresses 
Of quiet, order, and content ; 
This poverty, what bounty blesses ! 
What bliss within this narrow den is pent ! 
* * ~ # 


And 1? What drew me here with power ? 
How deeply am I moved this hour ! 

What seek I? Why so full my heart, and sore ? 
Miserable Faust, I know thee now no more.”* 


The character of Margaret is unique in 
fiction. We see her simplicity, which is not 
ignorance ; we recognise her passionate 
emotion, which is never coarse ; we listen to 
language which, though that of a peasant, is 
free from all traces of vulgarity. The child 
of a mother evidently stern and puritan, her 
own amiable disposition readily accepts the 
friendship of Martha, whose loose theories 
pave the way for her ruin, and listens to the 
seductive words of Faust unconscious of 
evil. And after their mutual confession of 
love, she shows how admiration for his splen- 
did intellect has helped to stimulate and | 
strengthen her affection : 


** Dear God ! how ever is it such 
A man can think and know so much ! 





* Bayard ‘Taylor. 


I stand ashamed, and in amaze, 
And answer ‘yes,’ to all he says ;* 
A simple child, I cannot see 
Whate’er it is he finds in me.” 


But now, with a purer emotion of love 
awakened for her whom he had fixed on for 
his victim, the spirit of Faust is filled with 
remorse and hesitation. He rushes away 
from the scenes of pleasure to commune 
with himself, alone with nature ; and in that 
grandest of scenes,“ Wood and Cavern,” he 
has almost determined to forsake her entire- 
ly—to leave her in her innocence and purity 
before evil comes to her. But his attendant 
demon cannot permit him to relapse into a 
state of virtue ; and by his sensuous descrip- 
tion of her loneliness, and sorrow over her de- 
sertion, turns him from his half-formed pur- 
pose : 


Enough of this! Your darling sitting there, 


Waiting in rain her lover’s face to see, 
Is full of sadness and of care, 
So ardent is her love for thee. 

* * * 
Instead of making here your throne, 
’T would best become a man like you 
With some reward her love to own. 
For her the hours are sad and long, 
As by her window still she waits, 
Watching the passing clouds ; her song 
Is ever ‘* Would I were a bird !” 
All day and half the night ’tis heard. 
Cheerful at times, but pensive most, she 
Now sadly weeps, and then will be 
Composed again ; but always loves. 


Then we see Margaret sitting alone with 
her spinning-wheel, singing her mournful 
song, ‘ Meine Ruh’ ist hin.” This has been 
often translated, but Mr. Taylor’s version 
comes nearest the original, in spirit as well 
as in form : 


** My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
I never shall find it, 
Ah! nevermore. 


** Save I have him near, 
The grave is here ; 
The world is gall 
And bitterness all. 


‘* My poor weak head 
Is recked and crazed ; 

My thought is lost, 

My senses mazed. 


* * 


** To see him only, 
At the pane I sit ; 
To meet him only, 
The house I quit. 


* Bayard Taylor. 
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“* His lofty gait, 
His noble size ; 
The smile of his mouth, 
The power of his eyes, 


** And the magic flow 
Of his talk—the bliss 
In the clasp of his hand ; 
And, ah! his kiss ! 
* 4 
‘* My bosom yearns 
For him alone ; 
Ah ! dared I clasp him, 
And hold, and own! 


** And kiss his mouth 

To heart’s desire, 
And on his kisses 
At last expire.” 


This prepares us for the second garden | 
scene, where, after catechising Faust con- | 


cerning his religion, Margaret consents to 


admit him to her chamber—first securing | 


themselves against discovery by giving her 
mother a sleeping draught. But their plea- 


mother dies from the effect of the potion ad- 
ministered to her, and Margaret begins to 
feel the pangs of that remorse which follows 
sin committed. 
sang, when she thought her lover was lost ; 
but there is a more tragic anguish in her 
hymn to the Virgin : 


‘** Bend down thy gracious brow, 
O rich in sorrow thou! 
Upon my sore distress and need ! 
The sword hath pierced thy heart, 
For, aching with the smart, 
Thou stoodst to see thine own Son bleed ! 
Then to the Father high 
Went up thy yearning sigh, 
Pleading for His and thy sore need. 


** Who knoweth 
How floweth 
Keen anguish through me now,— 
How my poor heart with fear 
Is trembling, longing here ? 
Thou knowest—only thou ! 


** And wheresoe’er I go, 
With woe, and woe, and woe, 
My heart is always aching ; 
And when alone I creep, 
I weep, and weep, and weep, 
My heart is in me breaking, 


‘* The flowers before my window, 
As soon as dawn appears, 
Dew-gemmed I pluck to bring to thee ; 
The dew-drops are my tears. 


‘** The bright sun every morrow, 
As on the day that’s fled, 
Finds me in lonely sorrow, 
Weeping upon my bed. 


““My peace is gone,” she | 


| 


** Keep, save me, comfort me indeed ; 
Bend down thy gracious brow, 
OQ! rich in sorrow thou, 


Upon my sore distress and need !””* 


The shame of Margaret is soon known ; 
| and then another crime is added to the 
| tragedy. Her brother Valentine finds Faust 

and Mephistopheles serenading her, and, at- 
| tempting to drive them off, is killed. Faust 
| flies for the murder, and Margaret seeks 
| comfort in her devotions, only to meet the 

whisperings of an evil spirit, tempting her to 
| the commission of further sin. 
| We pass by the wild and fantastic “ Wal- 
| purgis night”—it would take up too much 
| space to treat it fairly—and come to the last 
scene in the prison, where Margaret is await- 
ing execution for the murder of her child. 
While Faust has been disporting with the 
witches, and plunging into the mad Walpur- 


| gis revel, Margaret has been arrested for her 


; | ? | crime, and sentenced to death. The anguish 
sure is soon tempered with bitterness ; the | 


that fills his soul when he learns the impend- 


| ing fate of his victim shows that his inter- 


course with the fiend and his acquaintance 
with crime have not extinguished all the 
higher elements of his nature. With the 
help of Mephistopheles he obtains the keys 
of the prison and comes to liberate her, 
only to find that her sorrows have overturn- 
ed her reason, and that she has become 
insane. In the words of Mr. Lewes, ‘“‘ The 
terrible pathos of this interview brings tears 
to our eyes after twenty readings. As the 
passion rises to a climax, the grim, passion- 
less face of Mephistopheles appears—thus 
completing the circle of irony which runs 
throughout the poem.” 

We will attempt to give English readers 
some idea of this scene ; though, as we com- 
pare the translation with the original, we are 
almost disposed to agree with Mr. Lewes in 
his belief that it is untranslatable. 


THE PRISON. 


Faust (with a bunch of keys and a lamp before an 
zron door). 


“cc 


Strength to my limbs my fainting soul denies, 
Sick with the sense of man’s collected woe ; 
Behind this dungeon’s dripping walls she lies, 
Frenzy the crime for which her blood must flow. 


* An anonymous translation, first appearing, we 
believe, inan English paper.—A. C. [The readers of 
the MONTHLY will findanother fine translation of this 
beautiful hymn at p. 509 of the seventh volume.— 





Ep. C. M.] 
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Traitor, thou darest not enter in 
To face the witness of thy sin! 
Forward! Thy cowardice draws down 
blow!” * . 
(He grasps the lock ; singing is heard within.) 
‘* My mother the harlot 
Who put me to death ; 
My father the varlet 
Who eaten me hath! 
Little sister so good 
Laid my bones in the wood, 
In the damp moss and clay. 
Then I was a beautiful bird o’ the wood, 
Fly away! Fly away.”+ 
Faust. (Ofens the door.) 


She thinks not that her lover listens near, 
The rattling chains, the rustling straw to hear. 
(He enters.) 
MARGARET, (7 7rying to hide herself in the bed.) 
Woe! woe! they come! ’Tis hard to die! 
Faust (gently). Hush! hush! I come thy chains 
to break. 
MARGARET. (Zhrowing herself before him.) 
Art thou a man? O hear my cry! 
Faust. Thy cries the sleeping guards will wake. 
(He takes hold of her chains to unlock them.) 
MARGARET (&neeling.) 
O ! headsman, who to thee could give 
O’er me such power ? 
Ah ! pity me and let me live ! 
Thou comest at the midnight hour— 
To wait till morn is not too long. 
For I am still so young—so young ; 
And yet must die ! 
Once was I fair—for that I am undone ! 
My lover then was near, but now is gone ; 
My wreath is torn and all its flowers flown. 
Clutch me not roughly—spare me yet. 
How have I harmed thee? Do not let 
Me in vain for mercy sue ! 
Faust. How can I bear such grief to see ! 
MARGARET, 
I yield me to thy power. But first 
My little baby must be nursed. 
I held it to my heart all night, 
But now they’ve torn it from my arms, 
And say I killed it in despite. 
Never shall I be glad again ! 
~ * * ® 
Faust (/oudly). Margaret ! Margaret ! 


MARGARET (/istening). 


the 


That was my lover’s voice ! 
(She springs up—her chains fall off:) 


I hear him call! O! where is he? 
My chains have fallen ; none can hinder me! 
To his dear arms I'll fly, 
And on his bosom lie! 
He calls ! He stands within the door ! 
Through all the grim, infernal war 
Of hellish sounds his voice I hear, 
And know those tones, so sweet, so dear. 
* * * * 


Faust. ’Tis I ; haste and fly with me. 


* Lord Ellesmere. + Bayard Taylor. 








MARGARET. 
And dost thou break my chain, 
And clasp me to thy heart again ? 
Dost thou not shrink and dread to see 
Her whom thy hand is setting free ? 


Faust. Come! come! Night steals away. 


MARGARET. 
My mother did I foully slay ; 
My baby have I drowned. 
Was it not sent to thee and me? 
Tothee! Is it thyself? O! canit be? 
Give me thy hand ; scarce trueit seems! 
Yes, ’tisthy hand ; these are no dreams. 
But ah! ’tis wet ! What hast thou done ¢ 
There’s blood upon it! Quick! Begone! 
Put up thy dagger in its sheath, I pray. 
FAUuSsT. 
O ! let the past be past, and haste away ! 
~ # * * 
Come! Out in the boundless air. 
MARGARET. 
Is the grave there? 
Waits death forus? Thencome ! 
We'll hasten to that peaceful home. 
x * # 
For me, I dare not flee. 
What help would freedom bring ? 
Outside my cell they wait for me. 
Twill be so hard to beg my bread, 
And in a foreign land to lay my head ; 
And then, they'll seize me, whatsoe’er I do. 
Faust. I will be near thee! 


MARGARET. 
Be quick ! be quick ! 
Save thy poor child ! 
Keep in the way 
That runs by the brook, 
Over the road 
Into the wood ! 

To the left —by the brink 

Of the pool. 

Quick, ere it sink ! 

It struggles, and tries 

Again to rise ; 
Save it! 


* 


Save it ! 
FAUusT. 
Calm thyself, I pray. See! 
Take but a step, and thou art free ! 
* * * * 
The day dawns ! my love! my love ! 
MARGARET. 
Day ! Yes. The last for me is dawning ; 
It should have been my wedding morning. 
Tell no one thou hast been with me before ; 
Woe for my garland! Its flowers bloom no 
more ! 
Again we shall each other greet, 
But at the dance we will not meet. 
The crowd is gathering ; but no sound is there; 
The streets cannot contain them, nor the 
square. 
Now tolls the bell ; the staff they break ; 
They seize me and they bind me fast ; 
To the seat of death they quickly haste! 
The axe that gleams behind 
Seems threatening every head, 
Though drawn alone for mine. 
The world lies silent as the dead. 
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Faust. Oh, that I never had been born! 
MEPHISTOPHELES (A/ffearing). 

Up and away with haste ! 

Why thus the moments waste ? 

My horses shudder in the morning air ! 
MARGARET. 

Who from the earth is;rising there ? 

Oh, drive him forth ! ’Tis he! ’tis he ! 

What wants he here? He comes for me! 
Faust. Thou shalt live. 
MARGARET. 

O, righteous God ! myself to Thee 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Come ! or I leave you to your fate ! 
MARGARET. 

Save me, O Father! Thine am I! 

Ye angels, and ye hosts on high, 

Gather around me,here, and succour me. 

Henri, I shudder as I gaze on thee ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Voice (Adove). 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


I give. 


She is judged ! 
Is saved ! 
(Zo Faust.) Hither tome! 
(Vanishes with Faust.) 
(From within, dying away). 
Henri! Henri! ; 


VOICE 


There are few supernumerary characters in 
the dramatis persone of Faust. The brave 
and honest 
Martha, the pedantic Wagner, the revellers 
in Auerbach’s cellar, the witches and spirits 
that flit to and fro across the scene, are but 
accessories, used only to develop and set 
forth in a/to relievo the three principal char- 
acters around whom all the interest gathers 
—Faust, Mephistopheles, and Margaret. Of 
these, Margaret is the attraction. 
the story centres in her; it is her tragedy ; 
it is only an incident in the career of Faust. 


Valentine, the loose-minded | He is not the magnificent Satan of Milton, 


| 
| 
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it too weak to be virtuous, and only reveal- 
ing itself in paroxysms of sentimental 
remorse. 

But Margaret, though she falls into sin, 
excites in us neither indignation nor disg ust. 
We know she is a sinner, because we see her 


| sinning ; and yet we have no condemnation 


| for her—only sympathy. 


The evil into 


| which she falls leaves no stain upon her ; 
| she seems as pure as when first we met h er. 


| She is the victim of man and devil. 


With- 
out a thought of evil, her loving heart submits 
to the entreaties of Faust and the machina- 
tions of Mephistopheles ; and she falls from 


| step to step till she becomes the inmate of 
|a murderer’s cell, and through all the only 


| pathy. 


emotion she awakes in us is one of sym- 
Margaret stands alone in the world 
of fiction. No character has ever been 
fashioned like her. And as we read the 
story of Faust, all our interest centres in 
this ideal of beauty, love, and simplicity, in 


| her lightsome days of innocence, and still 
| more in the pathos of her woe. 


As to Mephistopheles, he is a very devil. 


| whose gloomy splendour and majesty calls 


| out one mitigating feature. 


Indeed | 


And in what marked contrast to the others | 


she is pictured! About her there is noth- 
ing revolting—even in her sinfulness. About 
Faust there is little that is agreeable ; even 


towards him. He is not the victim of Satan ; 


he is the willing slave. He goes out to meet 
his tempter. 


self of magic incantations, invoking demons, 


Before Mephistopheles makes | 


his alluring offer, Faust is busy availing him- | whose greatest efforts evoke only detesta- 


and ready, in the presence of failure, to re- | 


sort to deeper crimes. In the career of 
pleasure upon which he enters, he plunges 


with avidity into excesses of every descrip- | 


tion. 


Attracted by Margaret’s charms, he | 


seeks her acquaintance for his own gratifi- | 


cation, although he knows that it involves 
herruin. Even the purer emotion of love 
which subsequently effects an entrance into 
his heart, is tinged with a selfishness making 


: I | incantations. 
his fitful gleams of remorse fail to attract us | 


out our admiration ; but a mean compound 
of heartless impudence and mockery, with- 
He is “ the 
spirit that always denies ;” that can see no 
good in anything ; a scoffer and a mocker. 
No touch of humanity about him ; and none 
of divinity, save in the superhuman power 
he possesses. We see in him not a trace of 
compunction over the misery he creates— 
not the faintest regret for the evil in which 
he loves to dwell. He is not even a very 
powerful fiend ; for he is bound by petty 
The obedient slave of a 
wizard’s device, and the companion of 
witches in their revels, he is ridiculous in our 
eyes, as well as disgusting. A mean devil, 
who offers nothing that we may admire, and 


tion. 
A solemn moral lies only partly hid by 


| the veil of weird imagery that Goethe has 


thrown over this old legend. It is a repeti- 
tion of the cry of the preacher, “‘ Vanity of 
vanities—all is vanity.” For the ambitious 
soul of man there is neither rest, nor hap- 
piness, nor any enduring pleasure. In vain 
does he burn the midnight oil in the pur- 
suit of knowledge ; in vain does he receive 
the applause of men; in vain does he seek 
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gratification in sensual excesses. There is 
no satisfaction to be found anywhere. 


** Die Welt is leer, 
Und weietr gibt sie 
Dem Wunsche nichts mehr.” 
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Stern morality and the pleasures of sin are 
alike hollow and fruitless of joy. A sad 
moral were it a trueone. Let us be thank- 
ful that the poet’s conception is but a half 
truth at its best. 


NO HERO AFTER ALL. 


BY F. D. 


ss RE you star-gazing?” asked Helen 
Deno, stepping out upon the ve- 


stractedly at the cloudless evening sky. 
“Only trying to devise some new method 
of shuffling off this mortal coil,” Tom an- 


swered, laying his unlighted cigar on the | 


railing beside him. 
** Have matters reached such a desperate 


condition with you?” laughed his compa- | 


nion. ‘I should never have suspected it.” 

“It is my hero, not myself, who is to be 
sent out of the world,” was the reply. “ Can- 
not you give me a hint? Poison, con- 
sumption, precipices, shipwreck, runaway 
horses. Bah! I have made use of them all 
till they have grown wearisomely common. 
I am tempted to advertise for a novel way 
of ridding myself or other people of life — 
even at the risk of bringing a whole host of 
detectives down upon me.” 

“Why not let the poor myth live?” 
questioned Helen, smiling at the comical 
expression of despair on the perplexed 
author’s face. 

“Impossible!” replied Tom. ‘“ The lost 
heir has turned up, and is all ready to marry 
Lady Gwendoline, and so this hero—assist- 
ant hero, rather—is in the way, and must be 
removed, even if I have to do it in a com- 
monplace fashion. You do not know what 
a benevolent person I am, Miss Helen, nor 
how much I have done for the happiness of 
my kind since first I commenced scribbling. 
At the lowest estimate I have hunted out 
and returned to their sorrowing parents fully 
three dozen heirs and heiresses—with and 


| chors on their arms. 
randah, where Tom Ford stood, staring ab- | 





WASHBURNE. 


without strawberry marks and tattooed an- 
If it were not for the 
base ingratitude of humanity, my statue, 


| arrayed in nondescript costume, and exe- 


cuted in the worst style of American art, 
would now adorn Central Park or Union 
Square. I would like to be a lost heir my- 
self,” he went on musingly, “only to be 
one it is necessary to have liquid blue eyes 
and golden hair and snowy brow ; or raven 
locks and fathomless dark orbs and classic 
features, and not one of these attractions 
did unkind nature see fit to bestow upon me. 
I am homely—not even picturesquely home- 
ly, at that— do you know it, Miss Helen?” 

“Since you have made the assertion, I 
cannot be impolite enough to contradict it,” 
she replied, gathering some of the crimson 
leaves from the Virginia creeper and putting 
them into her belt as she spoke. 

‘Give them to me, please,” said Tom, 
stretching out his hand. 

She shook her head and pointed to the 
vine. 

“For a memento of this evening,” he 
pleaded, in a tone which was far from senti- 
mental. 

“How many such mementos have you 
already?” questioned she, still keeping the 
leaves. 

“A dead rose—some other plant, which 
now looks and smells decidedly hayey—a 
glove spotted with lemonade, and of no pos- 
sible use to its rightful owner—a slipper ro- 
sette, big and ugly as a mushroom, and a 
piece of pink ribbon much creased, which 
may, perhaps, have belonged to Miss Hal- 
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sted instead of you,” enumerated Tom. 
*‘ That is all, I assure you.” 

“ What are you going to do with them?” 
Helen demanded, much inclined to laugh. 

“ Keep them to sigh over winter evenings 
when the fire gets low and my cigar is 
smoked out,” Tom answered. ‘ One must 


have help to misery as well as to happi- | 


ness.”’ 


“If that be so, here are the leaves,” lay- | 


ing them in his hand. “ May they contri- 
bute their small share toward making you 
wretched, since it is for that you desire 
them.” 

“A thousand thanks!” he exclaimed, 
putting the coveted possession into his 
pocket-book, where the dead rose already 
reposed. 

“Where are your other collections?” 
asked Helen. ‘I presume you have made 
quite a number within the past ten years.” 

“ To tell the truth,” replied he, “ I burned 
them after pilfering your glove. 


wish to get the trifles mixed, and so mis- 
place my regrets, you see.” 

Helen bit her lip at the straightforward 
avowal. 


Ford ?” 


“Never,” he answered, “except when | 


“Are you always so frank, Mr. 


craftiness cannot avail me anything. If di- 
plomacy could make you adore me, as I 
adore you, I should be a full-fledged Machi- 
avelli instantly ; but it could not ;” with a 
quick, furtive glance at her face. 

“No,” she said, slowly, and colouring a 
little. 


“T knew it,” said Tom, checking a sigh. | 
“* Well, I must content myself with the dead | 
flowers and crumpled ribbons which you | 


have worn. A man more deserving than | 
might receive even less.” A philosophic 
remark by no means in keeping with the 
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sently. ‘We can meet often, and Clara, 
who is a literary person, will lionize you.” 

“We shall never meet,” he replied, with 
most ungracious curtness. 

“Why?” she asked, in a slightly hurt 
tone. 

“Do you need to ask why ?” he rejoined. 
“ What sort of a companion for Miss Deno’s 


| friends should I be—a beggarly scribbler 


I did not | 


speaker’s gloomy and perturbed counte- | 


nance at that moment. A long silence, 
broken at last by Tom. “It is almost three 
months since we met, Miss Helen. 
remember my coming up the walk and find- 
ing you hulling strawberries with one of 
Rachel’s check aprons on? How sweet 
those strawberries were !” 

“ Almost three months,” echoed Helen, 
“and—I am going home next week.” 

Tom started and then scowled, but said 
nothing. 

“ How glad I am that we are to be in the 
same city next winter,” she went on pre- 


Do you | 


| berless daggers and revolvers. 








who barely keeps himself lodged and fed, 
and has not talent enough to enable him to 
hope for fame even when he is grizzled and 
fifty ! No,” he continued, more quickly, “ I 
have had my day, here in this old farm-house, 


| without a rival to dread—with no soul to 


come between me and the sweetness of your 
companionship —I have had my full meed 
of happiness, and I covet no halfway joy in 
the future. I was not made to play the part 
of a despairing lover. I could not haunt 
your footsteps for a smile, a look ; or dance 
attendance at parties and operas for the 
pleasure of bringing you an ice or picking 
up your fan. I despise a man who can 
humble himself in such a way. Yes, and I 
was going to add, that I despise the woman 
who can take pleasure in seeing him do it !” 

He tossed the cigar away, and strode up 
and down the porch, which creaked alarm- 
ingly beneath his heavy tread. 

“A pretty fellow I am to get into such a 
rage about nothing,” he said at last, pausing 
beside Helen, who still leaned against the 
lattice-work. ‘Forgive me, will you not? 
I will never behave so again.” 

“‘T have nothing to forgive,” she replied, 
with asmile. “I like to see you behave 
badly—it amuses me, and I need to be 
amused.” 

“Ts it not a pity thata man is so ham- 
pered by circumstances as to be unable to 
assume a heroic attitude when he wishes?” 
questioned Tom, seemingly quite tranquil 
once more. ‘I do not care to be taller nor 
less clumsy ; I don’t even wish to amend 
and revise my nose; but I would like to 
perform some wonderful feat which would 
for ever exalt me in your eyes, and earn for 
me your eternal gratitude. I can think of 
scores—snatching you from under the wheels 
of a locomotive ; swimming with you to 
shore from a sinking ship, while the waves 
were running mountains high ; or rescuing 
you from some desperado armed with num- 
How de- 
lightful it would be to hear you sob out 
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your thankfulness to your brave preserver, 


as Miss Alicia de Courcy does to Percy 
Fitzgerald in my last drama! At present I 
amuse you—am well-nigh as indispensable 
to your comfort as a lap-dog; compel you 
to be grateful, and—I think you could hardly 
avoid loving me.” 

“T should abhor you!” returned Helen. 
“T always dislike people to whom I am 
under obligations. When I am forced to 
be grateful to anybody, I feel as though the 
anybody had a string tied to my little finger 
and could jerk it warningly at intervals to 
remind me of my duty.” 

‘On the whole, then,” said Tom, looking 
down at her small figure, “ you would prefer 
to rescue me, and listen to the sobbing 
assurances of my gratitude ; I will improvise 
some horrible danger forthwith—plunge 
headforemost into it and allow you to take 
me out, if you will be any more likely to 
care for me in consequence. Let me see— 
we are going up the valley to-morrow—” 

‘Not we,” interrupted Helen. “I must 
remain at home to entertain a visitor.” 

“Do you expect the coming of that do- 


mestic affliction, Miss Fletcher? Why not | 
run away first thing in the morning ?” 


“Tt is not Miss Fletcher,” said Helen, he- 
sitating over the words. “It is—Mr. Hast- 
ings.” 

“ Why did you not tell me a day sooner ?” 
asked Tom, in a hard, constrained tone. 

“TI did not know it till this evening,” she 
replied. ‘The telegram came only an hour 
ago—just after we had finished tea.” 

“ And you are glad?” Tom questioned, 
looking at her with a keen glance. 

“Yes, I suppose so ; it is my duty to be 
glad.” 

“This is good-bye, then,” said Tom, after 
some minutes of embarrassing silence. 

“Shall I not see you to-morrow?” she 
asked, a little falter in her voice. 

*“No; I shall be off by sunrise for a last 
day in the valley. I can take the evening 
train at March’s Bridge—it slacks there, and 
the conductor knows me, and will not object. 
If Mr. Hastings is what he should be, you 
will not want me ; if he is not—shake hands, 
Helen. Don’t look out the window when I 
go away. I should only think of you as look- 
ing a little later for Mr. Hastings’ coming.” 

“Poor Tom,” said Helen to herself, a few 
minutes afterward, as she heard his room 
door close with emphasis, “1 wonder if Ralph 
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ever bangs doors or gets into small rages! 
He never lumbers, at any rate, and how the 
porch floor did squeak when Tom walked 
across it!” 


“ T think I can get down there,” soliloquiz- 
ed Tom Ford, the next forenoon, peering over 
the rocky wall. ‘“ At least it is worth my 
while to try—it will save a mile of walking 
if I succeed.” Swinging himself over, he 
crept cautiously downward. Half the de- 
scent had been made safely, when his foot 
slipped and he fell, carrying with him the 
rock to which he was clinging. 

When he recovered consciousness he 
found himself lying at the bottom of the 
precipice, pinioned to the ground by a mass 
of rock and earth which had fallen upon him. 

“Unlucky that I have not the use of both 
arms,” he thought, having finished the con- 
templation of his situation. ‘“ Well, I must 
see what I can accomplish with one. Phew ! 
how it pains me ; I must have bruised it bad- 
ly coming down.” 

As he spoke he attempted to lift the free 


| arm, but it dropped powerless by his side. 


“Broken, as sure as fate!” he exclaimed, 


| with a grimace of mingled pain and amuse- 


ment. ‘ Was ever a fellow in a sorrier pre- 


| dicament ?” 


“Tt won’t do,” he said, after a score of 
fruitless efforts to release himself. ‘I am 
here, and here I must stay till some one 
comes to my assistance.” And thereupon he 
shouted at the top of his lungs for help. The 
valley gave back the echoes of his voice, but 
there was no other response. 

Still, again and again he called—each time 
more weakly than before, for his strength 
was fast leaving him ; but no lucky chance 
sent a person by within reach of that despair- 
ing cry. The pain of the broken arm was 
intense, and his cramped position added to 
his misery ; his throat was parched with 
thirst, while the glare of the sun, as it rose 
higher, well-nigh blinded him. In such 
agony as he had never dreamed of he lay as 
the weary hours dragged by, and the day jour- 
neyed toward its end. 

Would help ever come? he wondered, 
straining his ears to catch the slightest sound. 

The place was a lonely and deserted one 
—seldom visited, except by some wandering 
artist in search of the picturesque, and there 
was no one to miss him or grow anxious at 
his absence. Helen would take for granted 
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that he had returned to the city, and so he | Ralph ; I am afraid something has happened 


would be left to perish slowly of thirst and 
starvation. 

And while he was thus dying she would 
be laughing away the joyous moments with 
Mr. Hastings by her side. His fancy pic- 
tured the pair together, and he ground his 
teeth in impotent fury and despair. 

Then, as day declined, and darkness, steal- 
ing through the valley, wrapped itself about 
him, half-delusive fancies came to make him 
forgetful of pain. Helen was beside him— 
he could hear her soft tones, feel the clasp 
of her hand ; she did not love Mr. Hastings, 
but himself, and she had sought him out to 
tell him so. As the vision vanished, he lost 
consciousness for the first time in his life. 


to T—Mr. Ford.” 

“Who is Mr. Ford?” asked he, with a 
look which was by no means lover-like. 

** He is a gentleman who has been board- 
ing at Mrs. Kidder’s this summer,” replied 


| Helen, the colour rushing over her face in 
| spite of her efforts to appear indifferent. 
| “ He was to return to the city this afternoon, 


“The view does not strike me as a par- | 


ticularly fine one, my dear,” said Mr. Has- 
tings, balancing himself on the railing of the 
bridge, and surveying the scenery with a 
glance of calm disapproval. 

“Itis not even pretty,” Helen replied ; 
“but—I wanted to come.” She was look- 
ing very intently at the railroad track—a 


pleasant object for contemplation, as any | 


lover of beauty will admit. 

“Suppose, then, that we 
mildly suggested Mr. Hastings, 
his arm. 

* Wait a moment—the train 
answered she, as the shriek of the locomo- 
tive was heard. The train came—slacked 
almost toan absolute stoppage—Helen’s eyes 
watched it the while very eagerly—but no 


go home,” 
offering her 


is coming,” 


Tom took advantage of the delay to spring | 


upon the platform. Had he changed his 
mind and returned to the farm-house? It 
was notlikely ; in his present state of feel- 
ing he would not court a meeting with Mr. 
Hastings. Helen felt—she knew not why 
—a vague consciousness of anxiety. 
“Ralph,” turning suddenly toward her 


lover, “ I want to go up into the valley—it | 


will not be dark for more than two hours 
yet ; will you go?” 

“Wait till to-morrow,” he answered, 
mindful of his tight boots, and in no mood 
for rock-climbing. ‘ You are pale, Helen 
—yes, and actually shivering, too. This 
air is fever-and-agueish,” wrapping her shawl 
more closely about her as he spoke. “Come, 
let us get home as soon as possible.” 

“T will not !—I mean I cannot !” Helen 
replied, excitedly. ‘‘ You must go with me, 


| flashing eyes. 


| the cold.” 





taking the train here, and he has failed to 
do so, and—” 

“Cannot aman change his mind if he 
sees fit?” Mr. Hastings interrupted, half- 
jestingly, half-angrily. ‘ Don’t be so fool- 
ish, my darling,” he went on ; “it is not very 
complimentary to me your fretting about 
this fellow the first evening of our meeting. 
We will go back now, and if he is not at the 
house, somebody shall be sent in search of 
him, I promise you.” 

“It may be too late then,” said Helen. 
“You must come with me, Ralph,” taking 
his hand. 

“ T will do nothing of the kind !” answer- 
ed the irate lover ; ‘and if you go it will be 
in disobedience to my express commands.” 
Mr. Hastings looked imposing in his wrath. 

“When was I ever known to obey you— 
or any one else?” retorted Helen, with 
“T would go now if”—try- 
ing to say something tragic, but failing—“ if 
I were certain that I should lose my way 
and be compelled to stay out all night in 
And shaking off his detaining 
grasp, she was gone in a moment. 

“T suppose that every woman must be 
either a simpleton or a vixen,” philosophi- 
cally observed Mr. Hastings, as he wended 
his solitary way homeward ; “ but such an ex- 
hibition of temper and wilfulness on Helen’s 
part was really very unpleasant.” 


The walk was a long one, and night was 
fast falling when Helen reached the entrance 
of the valley. She and Tom had explored 
it together frequently ; but now, in the 
shadowy twilight, it looked so wild and for- 
bidding that she shrank back involuntarily. 
Would it not be worse than folly to risk her 
life among its rocks and chasms, because of 
a mere nervous fancy? As she stood irre- 
solute—feeling her courage fast ebbing, a 
faint cry seemed to fall upon her ear. She 
listened eagerly. Did some one call 
“ Helen,” or was it only her imagination? 
“ It was like Tom’s voice,” she said to her- 
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self, with a shiver, “only so faint and un- 
earthly.” Her timidity had all vanished 
now, and she went resolutely on, falling 
over prostrate trees, climbing up the rugged 
sides of projecting rocks, urging her way | 
through tangled masses of vines and under- | 
brush,heedless of her cut and bleeding hands 
and feet, her fast-failing strength, and intent | 
only upon reaching the spot whence that 
cry had come. 

Shall I ever find him ?” she thought,des- | 
pairingly, as her foot caught in a tree-root 
and she fell once more. Putting out her | 
hand to aid herself in rising, she touched 
something which was neither stone nor 
wood. She grasped it eagerly—it was an 
arm ina rough coat sleeve—a masculine 
arm evidently, and the discovery sent a 
thrill of horror to her heart. 

An instant more, and the injured man 
moved a little and murmured “ Helen,” in 
a feeble, almost inaudible tone. 

Helen did not shriek, nor faint, nor call 
him “darling,” as a heroine would have | 
done. She only said quietly, ‘I am here, 
Tom ; tell me, are you hurt badly ?” 

“Is it you, Helen, really you?” he an- 
swered, excitement lending him strength. 





| Helen, and say that you forgive him.” 
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“Don’t make excuses for him, Tom,” 
said Helen, in a vexed tone, and walking 
restlessly to and fro as Tom himself had 
done on the evening before Mr. Hastings’ 


| expected arrival. 


“Why not?” asked Tom, watching her 
from the lounge on which he lay. “I admit 
that he behaved badly ; but then he had 
reason to be aggrieved. Answer his letter, 
He 
stopped, feeling that heroism and self-sacri- 
fice could go no further. 

“JT will never see him again!” she an- 
swered, her slender dark eyebrows coming a 
little closer together. ‘I know now that I 
never had any real affection for him—thank 
fortune I found it out before it was too 
late.” 

“Poor Hastings! Iam sorry for him,” 
rejoined Tom, gravely, trying to arrange the 
sling in which his arm rested, “ mildly sorry 
—that is, I pity myself a hundredfold 
more.” 

“Why?” asked Helen, with the air of a 
seeker after useful information. 

“ Because you do not care for me,” he 
replied. 

“ But—I think I do care for you, Tom,” 


“‘ My arm is broken, and there is a mass of | she said, coming to his side to adjust the 


earth and rock upon me. I have been lying | refractory handkerchief. “I did not want 
here ever since morning, and had given up | to ; but you know it is so natural to like peo- 
all hope of being rescued. Did you come ple whom you have compelled to feel grate- 
to look for me? I have thought of you | ful to you.” 
continually.” | “I know,” answered Tom, very well satis- 
“Yes,” returned Helen, hastily, thinking | fied with the explanation. ‘“ And, after all, 
that further questions might prove embar- | Helen, circumstances which would not per- 
rassing, “‘and now I am going back for help. ; mit me to be a hero, allowed you to bea 
I will not be long ; you shall be safe at home | heroine—it is really too bad.” 
within two hours, I assure you. Keep upa “You should be very thankful to circum- 
good heart till I come back.” stances,” laughed Helen, “for if you had 
“How did she know that I failed to take | saved my life I would have been your mor- 
the train?” queried Tom, mentally, as the | tal enemy always; and until you tumbled 
sound of her footsteps died away. Bruised | over that precipice I thought you rather an 
and aching as he was, he would not just | awkward person, and felt very well content 
then have changed places with Mr. Hastings. | to marry Mr. Hastings.”—V. Y. Addine. 








** Our little systems have their day— 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

| 

HERE is a story told of a beautiful | 

statue, which by some disaster had | 
been broken up into fragments. The frag- | 
ments were, however, separately found by a 
number of lovers of art, and being gradually 
brought together, the several parts, each of | 
which had been thought beautiful in itself, | 
acquired a new and unexpected beauty when 
once more restored to their natural relation. 
And when, at last, the head, the only part 
still wanting, was restored by some super- 
natural intervention, all the beholders fell 
into an ecstasy of admiration at the 
astonishing and divine beauty of the com- 
pleted figure. Whether this legend is old 
enough to have suggested the metaphor in | 
the following passage, or whether it is only 
one of the accidental resemblances we so 
often meet with, the present writer does not | 
know. Both, at least, contain a moral 
worth considering. 

“ Truth, indeed, came once into the world 
with her Divine Master, and was a perfect 
shape, most glorious to look on ; but when 
He ascended, and His Apostles after Him 
were laid asleep, then straight arose a 
wicked race of deceivers, who took the 
virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever since, the | 
sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, 
went up and down gathering up limb and 
limb. We have not yet found them all, nor 
ever shall do till her Master’s second com- 
ing. He shall bring together every joint 
and member, and shall mould them into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfection. 
Suffer not,” the writer goes on to say, 
“these licensing prohibitions to stand at 
every place of opportunity, forbidding and 
disturbing them that continue seeking—that 
continue to do our obsequies to the torn 
body of our martyred saint.”’ 

It has long been acknowledged, by the 
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more thoughtful and candid at least, that 
no branch of the Christian Church, as at 
present divided, can lay claim to the pos- 
session of the Divine form of Truth in its 
entire and perfect beauty. And this frag- 
mentary incompleteness is due to no disre- 
spect for Truth as a whole—to no malice 


| prépense, determined to take only some parts 


and reject others, but by the inherent limita- 
tions and imperfections of the human mind, 
which, in its present state, is like a distorted 
mirror, and cannot reflect, unbroken and 
perfect, the Truth of God. The attempt to 
make it accomplish a task to which it is 
unequal has been the cause of an infinity of 
mistakes, dissensions and oppressions, which 
would have been avoided had the Christian 
Church learned the wisdom of following 
more closely in the footsteps of its Divine 
Founder. He who was Truth left to His 
followers no dogmatic system of theology; 
nor was any such system, in our sense of the 
word, elaborated by His immediate follow- 
ers, inspired, as we believe, to complete the 
Christ taught, 
not systematically but fragmentarily, as the 
occasion called it forth—as His disciples 
were able to bear it—not abstractedly, as a 
matter of intellectual comprehension, but as 
placing some life-giving portion of Truth in 
vital relation to the hearts and lives of His 
hearers. And His teaching was notably 
always on the side of liberty and simplicity, 
against the rigidity of the traditions of His 
day. His immediate followers pursued the 
same course, simply stating the great facts 
of Christ’s life, death and resurrection, and 
the relations of God to man in the threefold 
aspect of the Father of Spirits, the Redeemer . 
of Mankind, and the Divine Spirit—the 
No Christian teacher 
surely had ever a clearer apprehension of 
the bearings of Divine Truth, so far as these 
could be presented to man in a systematic 
form, than St. Paul ; yet that he imposed on 
the Christian Church no theological system 
is proved by the fact that the founders of all 
theologicat symptoms appeal to his teaching in 
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support of their widely differing views. As 
our Divine Master’s command to those who 
would be His disciples had been simply, 
“Come, follow Me,” and the only test He 
required from those whom He commissioned 
as His Apostles had been that of faith in 
His Divine origin and mission, so the 
only Confession of Faith known in the Apos- 
tolic Church was the “ believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Far from considering it 
necessary to sound the mysteries of God’s 
Providence, past and future, St. Paul de- 
clared to the Corinthians that he was deter- 
mined to know nothing among them save 
Christ and Him crucified. And nothing in 
all the teaching of the “ chiefest Apostle ” 
is so remarkable as the mutual toleration he 


the more important question of circumcision, 
which at that early period threatened to 
divide the Christian Church. Opinion in 
regard to anything but the fundamental 


small thing to him, compared with the practi- 
cal results of that Gospel, received as a vital 
principle into the heart and life. 
creature ””—not “doubtful disputations ”— 
were what “ profited” in his eyes. And the 
Christian ideal, not only of St. Paul but of 


widows in their affliction and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world ;” the correspond- 
ing “fruits ” of purification of the heart and 
practical love to man flowing from love 
to God. Well would it have been for the 
succeeding ages of the Christian Church 
if Christians could have continued to /ive 
their faith instead of fighting about it, 
as they did when 


‘* All were ready for their faith to bleed, 
But few to write or wrangle for their creed.” 


But in proportion as the early love began 
to wax cold, and saints and martyrs no 
longer sealed their faith with their blood, 
Christianity began to grow more a thing of 
theory and dogma, and the zeal for defini- 
tions and “articles ” of faith increased. At 
first, such short forms of confession as the 
Apostles’ Creed came into use, probably as 
a convenient symbol of a faith little under- 
stood by the heathen communities among 
whom the Christians lived. But the ten- 
dency to theory became in many cases a 
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tendency to error, and to counteract this 
were erected barriers of “ orthodox” dogma. 
The earliest confessions were those of pri- 
vate individuals, gradually coming into gene- 
ral use, and certainly not at first authorita- 
tive. Then came the era of general councils, 
and then grew up the idea, resting wholly 
on an assumption that “the Church,” an 
association clearly founded for mutual edifi- 
cation and for the preaching of the Gospel 


| throughout the world—and in this true 
| sense the “pillar and ground of the Truth ”— 
| was intended to be the only authoritative 
| interpreter of Scripture and source of belief. 
| How this idea gradually grew so as to repre- 
| sent her as also the holder of the “ unwritten 


| word,” from which she could develop at will 
commands in regard to minor differences of | 


opinion concerning days, meats, and even | 


dogma after dogma, to be added to the 
received Creed of Christendom, every stu- 
dent of Churchhistory knows. All know, too, 


| how the principle of the ‘“‘authority” of creeds 
| and systems, 


| gled with the pure gold of the Church of 
doctrines of the Gospel was evidently a | 


always the clay that has min- 


Christ,—was used to stereotype error and 
crush every faithful voice that was raised 


| from time to time to appeal to the simplicity 
“ A new | 


of Scripture against the traditions of men. 


| The horrible cruelties of which this wolf in 


sheep’s clothing was the parent are written 


| in letters of blood, ensanguining all the 
the other Apostles, was not doctrinal ortho- | 


doxy, but “to visit the fatherless and the | 


records of the Christian centuries. Even 
when authority spoke on the side of what 
most Christians believe to be truth, it spoke 
with a voice whose cruel harshness _pro- 
claimed that it was not, at all events, a 
voice from heaven. The wars of the creeds 
have left so bloody a track throughout the 
ages as almost to justify the sceptical charge 
that Christianity has left a red line in his- 
tory. The records of the struggles between 
Homo-ousian and Homoi-ousian, in which 
the barbarities were as great on the side of 
the orthodox as of the unorthodox fanatics ; 
the cruelties perpetrated on the Anabaptists 
and other unhappy heretics ; even, to take 
post-Reformation instances, the relations of 
Calvin to Servetus and of Puritan to 
Quaker, all show that whenever the spirit of 
human tyranny intrudes into the sacred 
domain of conscience <.« faith, even the 
fine gold of Truth becomes dim, and Love, 
the animating spirit of Christianity, takes 
flight ; leaving the cold corpse of dogma to 
be the “letter that killeth, instead of the 
spirit that giveth life.” 

When, at last, in the providence of God, 
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the liberating spirit of the Reformation burst 
forth to shake off the accretions with which 
centuries of authority had overlaid and 
almost hidden the Gospel which Paul 
preached with such solemn warnings against 
these very accretions, the Word of God took 
for a time its true place as the only authori- 
tative source of Christian truth, in conjunc- 
tion, however, with that Divine teaching of 
the Holy Spirit which was the promised gift 
to all who should seek it. Luther found 
that he must leave the philosophy and the- 


ties in his mind,” and “ endeavour to enter 


Strange that the liberty in which the great 
Reformer rejoiced should be by the Churches 
of the Reformation in a great measure theo- 


retically precluded to those who count them- | 


selves his followers. 
It might have been expected that a Refor- 


mation which drew its very life from the | 
principle of private judgment—the right of | 


individual reason and conscience—should 
have preserved as its most precious heritage 
the principle to which it owed its life. But, 
unhappily, the Reformers carried with them 


still the impress of the stamp which had | 
moulded the spirit of the Church so long ; 
and it is hard for men long accustomed to 
darkness to open their eyes to the fulness 


of unwonted light. And so we find Calvin 
drawing up his rigid dogmatical system, and 


imposing Azs thoughts about Christian faith | 


and practice upon the consciences of his 
followers even to the death; Knox—noble 


and intolerance in his turn; King James, 


“Sun ’”’ of the Reformation, forcing, at the 
point of the sword, the Episcopal form of 
government upon the Scottish Presby- 
terians ; the men of the Westminster Con- 
fession meeting to impose on all the Chris- 
tians of the island ¢heir views of Christian 
Truth, drawn up in a long and complicated 
document, and including every point of 
theological speculation then thought of. In 
the same age we find Cromwell thus justly 
comparing the infallibility practicaliy as- 
sumed by the Presbyterian divines whom he 
found so unmanageable in his time : ‘‘ But 
if these gentlemen do assume to themselves 
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to be the infallible expositors of the Cove- 
nant, as they do too much to their audi- 
tories to be the infallible expositors of the 
Scriptures also, counting a different sense 
and judgment from their breach of covenant 
and heresy, no marvel they judge of others 
so authoritatively and severely. But we 
have not so learned Christ. We \ook at 
ministers as helpers of, not lords over, 
God’s people. I appeal to their consciences 
whether any ‘person,’ trying their doc- 


| trines and dissenting, shall not incur the 
ology that were “ constantly raising difficul- | 


censure of ‘sectary?’ And what is this 


| but to deny Christians their liberty, and 
into God’s thoughts in His own Word.” | 
And, he adds, “though I read nothing but | 
Scripture, its sense became clearer to me | 
than if I had studied many commentators.” | 


assume the Infallible Chair? What doth 
He whom we would not be likened to more 
than this?” 

As we read these words the intervening 
centuries seem to disappear, and the nine- 


teenth, with all its boasted progress, seems 


wonderfully akin to the seventeenth. But 
then, “ the thing that hath been is the thing 


| that shall be,” and “ there is nothing new 


1 


under the sun ! 

The same spirit which Cromwell here 
rebuked has been ever since the unhappy 
cause of endless dissensions and misery in 
the realm in which he vainly tried to sow 


| the seeds of the true principles of religious 
| liberty. ‘Fhe oppression of Presbyterians and 


Nonconformists by Episcopalians, involving 
cruelties as great as did the persecutions of 
Rome, and sending the Pilgrim Fathers to 


| American exile, there to become intolerant 


in turn, evea where they found— 
‘** Freedom to worship God ” 


according to their consciences ; the intoler- 


| ance of Episcopalian to Episcopalian, and 
as he was—taking up the vo/e of dictatorship | 


Presbyterian to Presbyterian—sending forth 


| Wesley from the bosom of the Church of Eng- 
styled by the translators of the Bible the | 


land to build upa new “Connexion” with 
the noble “living stones” that might have 
so richly adorned the national Church, and 
rending the Presbyterian or national Church 
of Scotland into as many sects as there were 
hair-splitting theological differences respect- 
ingitstenets. Finally, wehavetheintolerance 
of the latest protest against this system of” 
division and subdivision—Plymouth Bre- 
threnism itself—splitting up into minuter 
subdivisions still, because of differences ap- 
parently so infinitesimal that their brethren 
of other churches can hardly understand 
them. And the root of all this evil, sin 
and schism, has been simply the failure to 
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understand the true principles of liberty of 
conscience—the pressing of secondary mat- 
ters into a primary importance—and the de- 
termined adherence to unscriptural tests of 
Church adherence, making this, as its found- 
ers never made it, to depend on absolute 


uniformity of opinion with regard to some | 


complicated system of human theology. 

It may be objected that Christian truth, 
like all other truth, must be orderly and sys- 
tematic. 


consistent in all its parts ; but the inherent 
limitations of the human mind, not to speak 


stant tendency to moral evil or sin, which 


Christians while still “in the flesh,” 
it ‘mpossible, in the nature of things, that ab- 
solute truth, especially on subjects so far 
beyond the human comprehension, can be 
attained, or could even be now understood 


sirous they may be to attain it. 
history of the Christian Church shows this. 


Differences of mental constitution and a dif- | 
ferent standpoint make, with equal sincerity, | 
one man an Arminius, another a Calvin. | 
Systems which, as systems, fundamentally | 


differ, are cherished by sister churches as the 
very falladia of their purity. ‘“ The Church 
on one side of an arm of the sea, or across 
a river even, teaches differently, and is 
known by different tests, from that on the 
other.” Is not such astate of things the 
most striking commentary on the wisdom 
that gave us the Christian Gospel in the wn- 
dogmatic form in which it stands in the 
pages of the New Testament ?—a wisdom, 
however, which men have done their best to 
make “of none effect by their traditions.” 
Notwithstanding some recent discussion in 
regard to the meaning of the word “ dogma,” 
it seems clear that there is a distinction to 
be drawn between “dogma” and “ doc- 
trine.” The latter means something taught, 
and, in a Christian sense, seems to be more 
properly applied to those vital truths which 
Scripture teaches so clearly that, without 
perverting the meaning of language, or re- 
jecting Revelation, they must be received as 
Divine. These, we believe, contain all that 
is needed for salvation and practical guid- 
ance, but they are taught, as it were, frag- 
mentarily, without any attempt to systema- 
tize or define. Dogma, on the other hand, 


| truly well says, 
This is so far true that we cannot | 
conceive of Truth atallexceptascoherentand 
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(the definition of the Greek word being an 
opinion, what we think true of anything), can 
properly mean only human attempts to 
formulate and define Truths which cannot be 
compressed into any human formulas or defi- 
nitions, and it must therefore be always 
inevitably liable to error, either from mere 
incompleteness or from false additions to 
the truth. A writer who sees deeply and 
“A complete theory is a 
vault of stone around the theorist, whose 
very being yet depends on room to grow. 


| In God there must lie a lucent, harmonious, 


| eternal, not merely consoling, but absolutely 
of the further limitations caused by the con- | 


satisfying solution.” And the more we keep 


| clear of surrendering ourselves to human 
we believe clings to the best and purest | 


make | 


definitions and dogmas—the more that, like 
Luther, we leave human philosophy and 


| theology, and ‘endeavour to enter into 
| God’s thoughts in His own Word,” 


the 
closer shall we come to that “satisfying 


, | solution.” 
by any man or number of men, however de- | 


The whole | 


Assuredly each sincere reader of Scripture 
must draw from it a belief or beliefs to which, 


| if the word “creed ” had not been so abused 


by being associated only with formal dog- 
matic systems, we might give that name. 
But it is precisely because each must derive 
from the fountain head a belief of his own, 
and because this belief must necessarily 
have its own individuality, that we object to 
the imposition, by external authority, of long 
detailed confessions or creeds, embracing 
many subjects on which the Scriptures 
themselves do not dogmatize, and on which 
there must be as great a diversity of belief 
as there is diversity of mind. Just as no ob- 
ject in nature is perhaps seen exactly alike 
by any two individuals, so truth, however 
absolute and unchangeable in itself, may, 
and perhaps must, appear somewhat differ- 
ent to each receiving mind. The inspired 
rule for each Christian is that he should 
“ search the Scriptures” for himself, under 
the guidance of the promised “Spirit of 
Truth.” And what each shall receive must 
be determined to a great extent by the in- 
dividual character of his own mind, as well 
as by the extent of the spiritual receptive- 
ness which he brings to it. 

Few individual Christians, probably, and 
the wisest and most reverent least of all, 
would venture to impose on the mind of 
another, as absolutely to be believed, their 
own individual opinions in regard to every 
point of theological speculation or Biblical 
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interpretation. The case is not made any | 
better when it is a number of individuals 
who unite to impose a certain complicated 


| brave vindication of Christian liberty. 


and minutely-detailed tissue of doctrines | 


upon any branch of the Church. 


It appears | 


different, perhaps, but it is the very same | 


specious and delusive appearance which has 
introduced so much of error and superstition 
into Christianity through the decrees of 


General Councils, such decrees being set- | 


tled, also, much more often by a majority 
than by anything like an unanimous vote. 


There is, in fact, no middle ground between | 
the assumed authority of an infallible Church | 
and the fullest exercise of private judgment, | 


the very keystone of our Protestant liberty 
—a right on the unrestricted exercise of 
which, in connection with the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, must depend that growth 
and progress which we believe is as much 
intended, and as desirable, in theology as in 
other spheres of truth. 

If it be said that there must be a certain 
formula of admission to the Christian 


Church, we may well ask, why should ‘that 

formula be more complicated than was that | 
of the first Christian Church ?* 
ple that was we all know. 
willingness to follow 


How sim- 
Faith in Christ, 
Him, were all that 
were demanded. Had the Christian Church, 
in its subsequent history, adhered more 
closely to a simplicity for which there were 
doubtless wise reasons, how much disunion 
might have been saved. Doubtless it was 


| to seek the healing of 


| unchurch men for them.” 


the gradual introduction of error that led | 


to the multiplication of definitions ; but has 
the multiplication of definitions tended to 
repress error and increase uniformity? Let 
us call one noble witness, 
across the changes of two centuries, is bright 
in the esteem of the Christian Church still— 


* “Tf a definition be requisite for what is called | 


terms of communion for a Church, or outward bond 
of union, these cannot be too few, if they contain 
the true basis. Perhaps the summary given by our 
Lord to His Apostles, when he sent them forth to 
preach and baptize, might be the best. 
we go beyond this, we are apt to lay down distinc- 
tions which go farther to divide than to unite Chris- 
tians. The baptismal formula, as it was enough in 
the beginning, ought to be so now, 


go beyond its terms, and must do to teach, they | 
will err if they go beyond the virtual meaning and 
the true spirit of that formula—to know the Father 
by the Son and in the Holy Ghost.” —Present Day 
Papers. 


whose name, | 


For when | 


| s 


i. ¢., as a formal important ; cs : a 
basis ; and although the teachers of the Gospel will | demand too much uniformity of opinion tends 


l 
| Richard Baxter, who stands forth to the 
| present generation, as he did to his own, in 
“> 
happy the world, happy the kingdoms, most 
happy the Churches of Christ, if we could 
possibly bring men to know their ignorance. 
In a word, almost all the contentions of di- 
vines, the sects, the factions, the unrecon- 
ciled feuds, the differences in religion which 
have been the taunt of the devil and of his 
emissaries in the world, have come from 
pretended knowledge, and taking uncertain 
for certain truths.” ‘When will the Lord 
persuade us not to be wise above that which 
is written, but to acknowledge that which is 
unrevealed to be beyond us, and that which 
is more darkly revealed to be more doubtful 
to us?” “When half is unknown, the other 
half is not half known.” ‘ Lay the unity of 
the Church upon nothing but what is essen- 
tial to the Church. Seek after as much 
truth and purity and perfection as you can, 
but not as necessary to the essence of the 
Church, or of any member of it, nor to de- 
nominate and specify your faith and religion 
by. ‘Tolerate no error or sin, so far as not 
it; but tolerate all 
error and sin consisting with Christian faith 
and charity, so faras not to unchristian and 
“T will not be 
one that shall condemn or reject a lover 
of God and Christ and holiness for want of 
distinct, particular knowledge or words to 
utter it aright. The least contested points 
are commonly the most weighty.” If the 
experience of the two centuries since Baxter 
is to teach us anything, it is that no basis of 
doctrine or Confession of Faith should be 
longer or more complicated than is necessary 
for maintaining the authority of Revelation, 
and the central and essential truths of Chris- 
| tianity. The maxim which Baxter disinterred 
| from Rupert Meldenius has become almost a 
| hackneyed one, and has at least tended to 
| promote toleration defween if not within the 
| various branches of the Church—* In essen- 
| tials unity, in non- essentials liberty, in all 
things charity.” But Baxter's own maxim, 
| Lay the unity of the Church on nothing but 
| what is essential to the Church,” is not less 
for apart from the fact that to 


to create disunion, we know that all human 
statements of truth are fallible—in other 
words, are liable to error; and the fuller, 
more complete and complicated any human 
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system is, so much the more are its tenden- 
cies to error increased. 

In regard to the rights of Churches to lay 
down such complicated systems, the follow- 
ing suggestive remarks from an able writer 
of the present day confirm the testimony 
already given from Baxter: “ Particular 
Churches may enact by-laws, but they can- 
not with propriety legislate on matters com- 
mon to the Church at large. Holy Scrip- 
ture contains all they have any right to 
venture on; and no Church, we conceive, 
has any right to lay down authoritatively her 
interpretation of it. 
large has never laid down any authoritative 
interpretation of it, it cannot be incumbent 
on any particular portion so to do. We 
cannot suppose such a power necessary, or 
it would have been given and defined from 
the beginning. The Holy Spirit is promised 
to us individually to lead us into all truth ; 
beyond this there is no promise of infallible 
guidance. And additions to Holy Scrip- 
sure have ever failed to secure those very 
points which it might have been thought 
they would secure—the unity and uniformity 
of believers. The additions made to the 
Apostles’ Creed by the Nicene Council 
went far to cause the division of the East- 
ern and Western Churches ; the creed of 
Athanasius severs the Western from the 
Eastern Churches ; the additions of Trent 
have circumscribed Latin Christianity ; and 
the Confessions of Augsburg, Geneva, 
France, Scotland and America have done 
more to sever us from each other, and de- 
stroy the Church’s unity as a whole, than 
they have effected for unity, even among 
their own adherents.” 

But not only must all human creeds ne- 
cessarily be imperfect, and promotive of dis- 
union in the proportion of their complete- 
ness and exhaustiveness, but they also tend 
to stop or impede progress to a fuller know- 
ledge of Divine Truth. That Truth itself is per- 
fect has already been admitted ; and it may 
also be admitted that the Divine revelation 
given to man contains all that it is necessary 
for him, in his present state, to know. But 
will any one say that human comprehension 
of it has not been progressive, or that, even 
yet, it is perfect and complete? Even 
in the Apostolic times included within the 
New Testament history, there was progres- 
sion in the understanding of Christian truth, 
which was taught as men were “ able to hear 


As the Church at | 
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it. Even inspired Apostles had to learn 
various truths at different periods of their 
ministry—as, for instance, the truth that all 
races were to be included in the ministry 
of reconciliation, and that the rite of circum- 
cision was to be no longer obligatory. And 
every reader of Scripture knows uow diffi- 
cult it was for them to shake off the influence 
of old traditions, and accustom their mental 
vision to the new light even when it came 
from direct revelation. 

The very ambiguity also which, in the 
nature of things, attaches to all human lan- 
guage, would make it inevitable as well as 
desirable that the meaning of Scripture 
language should expand as the thoughts of 
men expanded. To an abjectly supersti- 
tious age many things in Scripture must have 
been understood differently from the inter- 
pretation given to them in an age when, as 
able modern writers have pointed out, 
science has purified religious conceptions 
from much which was false and superstitious, 
as—to take a signal instance—in regard to 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
the popular and even the theological notions 
of which used to be so crude and untenable. 
In our day we no longer consider some 
scriptural expressions to mean that the 
earth was created in six literal days, any 
more than we believe that others contradict 
the Copernican theory of the solar system. 
And there is, perhaps, scarcely a Christian 
doctrine to which the progress of Christian 
thought has not communicated a fuller, 
wider and more vital meaning. On what 
principle should we deprive ourselves of the 
light of the fuller teaching which God in His 
providence vouchsafes, in crystallising our 
supposed beliefs in ancient dogmatic systems, 
saying, in opposition tothe Divine voice in 
our hearts, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther?” And can any one say that this 
progress towards a better understanding of 
Divine truth has ever come to an end? Is 
it not, on the contrary, still going on? ~=Even 
in regard to its outward form the human 
language in which itis clothed, and to which 
a certain amount of ambiguity naturally 
belongs, fuller enlightenment leads to fuller 
comprehension. Asthe thoughts of men grow 
wider, and their apprehension of truth gen- 
erally becomes juster and more enlarged, 
their apprehension of Christian truth par- 
takes of the same enlargement. If this 
were not so, an educated ministry would be 
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a mistake, and ordinary Christians, if pious 
and earnest, would be as well fitted for 
teachers as a Leighton, a Taylor, or a Chal- 
mers. And what is true of individuals is also 
applicable to the general consensus of Chris- 
tian opinion, which must necessarily grow 
more enlightened as each age adds its store 
of experience and knowledge to that which 
preceded it. It is assuredly true of Chris- 
tianity, that “ however unchangeable in its 
essence, yet its professors have been only 
slowly learning it ; that they have been ad- 

vancing onward by degrees through darkness, 
ignorance, difficulties, to a clearer, better 
knowledge, and a worthier appreciation of 
what their religion is—a knowledge and ap- 
preciation, it may be added, which probably | 
could not be gained by such a being as man, 
except only through the slow disciplinary | 
process provided for us by the Providence 
of our lives.” 
Christianity is progress, producing even yet 


commentary after commentary and exposi- | 


tion after exposition, in a wide and rapid 
stream, and giving us finally, as the cul- 
minating theological work of the present | 
age, a revised translation of the Bible, where | 
can be the justification of endeavours to | 
arrest progress and crystallize Christian | 
thought at a given period in the remote 
past, by rigidly binding down upon the 
Churches complicated systems framed by 
men in days when many truths, now all but 
universally acknowledged, were still hidden 
even from wise theologians? In any case, 
no human system can contain the whole 
truth of God ; it carries within it the ele- 
ments of a necessary decadence. 


“* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


If even the divinely appointed system of 
Judaism “had its day and ceased to be,” 
how much more must this be true of every 
human system, despite the most determined 
efforts of its worshippers. When God's 
time for fuller light comes, they must give 
place to it : 


** The old order faileth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


And they who would blindly oppose their 
favourite system to any access of fuller 


And if the very genius of | 
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light, are doing their best to retard the ful- 
filment of their prayer, “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 

In this connection the following forcible 
remarks are quoted from an able writer who 
has been styled one of the most single- 
minded defenders of Christianity :-—“ In 
relation to our own English Churchmen of 
the sixteenth century, the men of two or 
three hundred years later would be enabled 

| to see and understand innumerable subjects 
| better than they did. This was to be so in 
politics, in commerce, in trade, in science, 
in learning of various kinds ; it was to be so, 
as without doubt it is, in the understanding 
| of Scripture, in laws andin arts. But what- 
ever progress of this kind may be made 
| by the later generations, so far as religion 
is concerned, there is the ancient Creed 
to be kept in view. They must not deviate 
from that or go beyond it except at their own 
| peril. In science, and many other subjects 
of human concern, they are at liberty to 
| adopt new ideas, new inventions, new forms 
| of expression. In religion it is not so; in 
the apprehension of Christianity it is not So. 
In these, the greatest and most absorbing 
of human interests,we must be contented, ac- 
cording to the established system, to remain 
where our forefathers have left us. If these 
| believed with Calvin in an unmerciful God, 
| who has fore-ordained untold myriads of 
His rational creatures to eternal perdition, 
| we of the later ages must believe the same 
| if the Creed tells. us to do so. No matter 
| that juster ideas of the Almighty Father may 
| have risen upon the world, or that a better 
understanding of the words of Scripture 
| may have gradually been gained, there is 
the Creed left to us by our ecclesiastical 
law-giver, and neither the Church nor the 
Law, as they are, will allow the later genera- 
tions to neglect it, except, indeed, at the 
cost of such disadvantages as I have before 
referred to. 

“Ts it not plain, then, that the ancient 
Creed-system throws impediments in the 
way of religious truth ; tends to make that 
| difficult which ought to be easy ; to inter 
fere, so far as man can do so, with the 
providential teachings of past history, while 
yet these are so persistently reminding us 
that men shall go forward and not stand still 
even in their knowledge of God and of 
Christ,or of all that we comprehend under the 
name of religious and Christian truth ? 
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“Tf, at a given point, you set up a Creed 
or a set of Creeds, and enforce these as 
though you fancied them to contain the 
whole and true substance of Christian faith ; 
if you make all who would enter your 
Church tacitly signify their assent, or openly 
promise not to deviate from them, whatever 
they may privately think, it is clear that 
you not only assume the perfection of your 
own knowledge on every subject that falls 
within the limits of the Creed; you also place 
an artificial barrier of the most effectual and 
mischievous kind in the path of that fur- 
ther progress in the knowledge of Divine 


things which the whole past experience of | 


the Christian world bids us confidently to 
anticipate, faithfully and hopefully to aspire 
and to strive after.” 

In days when ideas like these have been 
surely gaining ground with almost all think- 
ing men, it is a striking instance of the 
power of prejudice and prescriptive right 
that the Churches generally should still 
adhere so rigidly to their own peculiar 
symbols, which are for the most part rather 
symbols of unity than actual confessions of 
faith ; for every one knows that they con- 
ceal widely differing convictions within the 
very bodies which cling to them. 


Probably the most tenacious devotee of | 


any theological system would hesitate to 


assert that it contained an absolutely perfect | 


and infallible exposition of Christianity. 
Yet what other assumption could justify its 
imposition upon at least all the office-bearers 
of any denomination ; thus in effect doing 
all that can be done to close their minds 
and hearts against any additional light that 
might be drawn from the contemplation of 
other systems, and preventing all chance of 
the assimilation that must take place before 
divisions shall be no more? How this 
system of things has divided Protestant 
Christendom into a collection of semi- 
hostile camps, every one knows ; camps, 
each self-complacent in the fancy of its own 


perfection, in the excellence of its own | 


shibboleth, and recognising the members of 
the other camps rather as distant and some- 
what despised relations than as “ brethren in 
Christ Jesus.”* True, our evangelical al- 


*‘* We make definitions instead of destroying 
them ; we divide hearts whom the Lord hath not 
divided, and His kingdom is, in consequence, in 


Tuins. It is not indeed easy to setup. Its First 
Founder and His Apostles laid down their lives in 


| tions exist, 
| coherence. Yes ; but why “lay the unity of 
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liances have done much to abate sectional 
hostility (alas! that there should ever have 
been such a thing among Christians) ; and 
on the platforms of religious meetings 
speakers eloquently declare that the points: 
of separation are of such minor consequence 
as to sink out of sight in comparison with 
the truths which unite them. Yet no sooner 
do the speakers descend from the platform 
into ordinary life, than on the strength of 
these minor and insignificant points, eack 
proceeds to build up his particular deno- 
mination with as much zealas if it were the 
only bulwark against error ; while, if one of 
his own ministers should chance on any one 
of these non-essential points of difference to 
agree with a sister Church rather than his 
own, or even to doubt the absolute right- 
ness of his own, he will be fortunate if the 
cry of “heresy ” or “ error” be not speedily 
raised against him. 

It may be said that, so long as denomina- 
they must have symbols of 


the Church” on anything “but what is es- 
sential to the Church?” As a Christian 
Church, nothing can be essential to it but 
what is essential to Christian Churches gene- 
rally—the main doctrines of saving faith. As 2 
denomination, the only thing essential to its 
unity is what is necessary to its harmonious 
practical working, as its form of Church 
polity, its administration of sacraments, &c- 
These are the only points which really give 
differing denominations any raison d@’étre 
among Protestant Christians—the only 
things which justify them in refraining fron» 
immediate coalescence. Even these might 
be got over through Christian grace, but at 
present they do present practical barriers to 
absolute union. But to place the unity ofa 


the task, and were its foundations. But what has 
been built thereon? One kingdom, one Lord, one 
baptism ? Many Lords, many baptisms, many king- 
doms. The knowledge of the true kingdom is all 
but lost, and instead of knowledge, we are going to 
use materialistic apparatus. That will not much 
help us. It has been tried long, and found wanting. 
It is not much knowledge which is wanted, dyt 
knowleage of the true things. Definitions, Articles, 
Confessions, have rather hindered than helped. We 
must rather diminish than increase definitions, 
while we admit all knowledge of the right sort. 
Such will increase, not diminish union, which defini- 
tions do. And the right sort of knowledge is all 
that tends to bring man to one spirit—to the spirit of 
a common home in the house of one common Father 
through Christ.” — Present Day Papers. 
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denomination in adherence to a long and 
complicated system of doctrine, is to harden 


the lines of demarcation quite unnecessarily, | 


and indeed quite unscripturally.* For to say 
that a man, in order to be either a member 
or a 
absolutely coincide in all his religious opin- 


ions, secondary as well as primary, with | 
Calvin or Wesley, the men of Westminster | 
or the compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles, | 


or the unknown author of the Athanasian 


Creed, is most distinctly to put Paul or | 
True, | 
Christ is, of course, the nominal centre of | 
union, but in reality it is rather human | 
opinions about Him than the Saviour Him- | 


Apollos in the place of Christ. 


* The following wise and Christian words of the 
great Presbyterian divine, Dr. Chalmers, bear as 
forcibly as anything written in the present day, on 


the great duty of Christian liberality ;—‘‘ We des- | 
pair not that on the field of action or in the real or | 


actual administration of the Church’s affairs, —many 
of the stoutest and fiercest differences, both of the 
present and future ages, will at length fall into des- 


uetude, so that Christians might be at length brought | 


to be of one mind, or, if not, that it shall at least be 


patent to the eyes of the world that they are all of | 
Surely, for the fulfilment of this sacred 
object, it were well that, in the confessions of differ- | 


one mind. 


ent churches, articles of faith viewed as articles of 
destination or separation, should not be unnecessari- 
ly multiplied ; and we would further submit whether 
it isnot a most unwarrantable hazarding of this most 
high and precious interest to speak of the exclusive- 
ly divine right of any form whatever of ecclesiastical 
government. It is thus that certain strenuous ad- 
vocates, both of Presbytery on the one hand and 


Episcopacy on the other, have been heard to affirm | 


that they will never consent to the loosening or let- 
ting down of a single pin in the tabernacle. This 
tenacity of theirs we should all the more readily 
understand if the specific information of all and every 
pin were really to be had in Scripture. But, in the 


absence of this, we do think that there might be | 


a great deal more of mutual toleration. It has been 


well said that while it is our duty to be wise up to | 


that which is written, it is surely not our part to be 
inflexible beyond it. We feel confident that, with 
the use and right application of this principle, there 
is immense room for the abridgment of the Church’s 
controversies. Let us hope that the movement is 
upon the whole in this direction ; that, even amid 


the fits and fermentations of this busy period, the | 


Christian world is now heaving towards this better 
state of things—when the war of opinion shall cease, 


and both truth and charity shall walk hand in hand. | 


Heaven grant that this perspective of brighter and 
happier days may be speedily realized! Even now, 
and notwithstanding the manifold yet chiefly inci- 
dental controversies of our day, men in theology are 
looking greatly more to the points of agreement and 
less to the points of difference—the promise and pre- 
paration, let us hope, for a long millenium of peace 
and prosperity to the Christian world.” 


minister of a certain Church, must | 


self that are made the essential point d’ap- 
| fui, and ministers thus go forth as the 
ministers of Calvin or Wesley, the Articles 
| or the Confession, rather than of Christ 
Himself. 

It is said sometimes that the systems of 
the differing denominations are representa- 
tive of differing types of religious thought. 

| Doubtless they are representatives of the 
type of mind and thought possessed by their 
| founders ; but it would be absurd to say that 
all the members of any one denomination— 
most of them belonging to it by the accident 
of birth—possess the same uniform type of 
mind and thought to which alone the pe- 
culiarities of the system are congenial. The 
| result must be that many who are sincerely 
attached to the Church of their fathers, and 
the moulder and helper of their own Chris- 
tian life, must yet find in its dogmas much 
that they cannot sympathize with or even re- 
| ceive—much that is quite inadequate to the 
expression of their deepest religious thought. 
The result must be to greatly impair, 
rather than increase, unity and harmony of 
feeling ; whereas, were the basis of coher- 
ence less exhaustive and definite, and more 
elastic, differing minds and individualities 
could find room for the minor and specula- 
tive differences which are inevitable, within 
the particular Church which, from old affec- 
| tion and association, they prefer as their spi- 
ritual home.* 





* “*The Churches have been false to the very prin- 
ciples on which they were based—the rights of indi- 


vidual reason and conscience. ‘ Where Jesus Christ 

is, there is the Catholic Church,’ said Ignatius. 
| ‘ Where the Spirit of Godis, there is the Church and 
all grace,’ said Irenzeus. ‘He that is good enough 
for Christ is good enough for me,’ said Robert Hall. 
The Churches have not thought so. The founders of 
each gave it a Confession of Faith and a directory of 
worship, which, like every good constitution, and 
Christianity itself, had both an historical and philo- 
sophical basis. Did they mean to put that in place 
of the Word of God? No! But does our reverence 
for the Church of our fathers require us to stifle free 
thought and be satisfied with forms of sound words? 
That is asking us to be traitors to our fathers and un- 
faithful to the inspiration which God breathes into 
the souls of every generation of faithful men. Are 
we alone to have no freedom to criticize, to investi- 
| gate in that domain in which our fathers walked so 
| freely, because ¢hey had faith that there was wisdom 

in God’s Word sufficient for all the wants of the age ? 
| Or are we to be insolently told that if on any point 

our opinions become modified, we may leave the 
| Church? What does such ecclesiastical terrorism 

mean? The ‘bribery and corruption’ of the timid, 

the offer of a premium on dulness, a premium on in- 
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But to press the present rigidity of adher- 
ence to long and complicated creeds, exerts 
a most unfavourable influence on three very 
different classes of mind. That class which 
is most numerous—those, namely, who are 
too indifferent or indolent to attempt to 
realize for themselves the meaning of cer- 


tain formulas to which /Aey at least find | 


no difficulty in assenting—it lulls into 2 most 
delusive self-satisfaction. Because they have 
no fault to find with a creed into the mean- 
ing of which they have never really entered, * 
they feel complacently that they are “ doc- 


trinally sound,” and regard any deviations | signs 
| judging powers are fully matured, while he 


from the said formulas as a censurable “ he- 


terodoxy,” sitting in judgment upon those | ‘ ; 
| ing through which he has passed. As thought 


whose Christianity has a depth and vitality 


of which they have never dreamed. Then | 


there are those who practically believe their 
own system to be infallible, who have thrown 
themselves into their peculiar dogmas with 
all the keenness of partisanship, and whose 
minds can never be open to any further light, 


because, being convinced beforehand that | 


theyare absolutely right, they meet opposing | in which, too, he may find opinions which 


| he cannot fully receive, he is looked upon as 


views, not with any desire honestly to con- 
sider their claims, but only with the deter- 
mination to find arguments wherewith to re- 
fute them. Such are strengthened in these 


tendencies by the present Creed-system— 
their peculiar symbol acting somewhat as 


does a party cry in another sphere— 
their pride of doctrine being summoned to 
its defence, and the true party-spirit being 
carried into a region where it is most fatal 
to man’s highest interests and growth in the 
most important kind of truth.t On a third 


dolence, a premium on dishonesty. It says, ‘ Aban- 
don thought, all ye who enter here.’ The equivalent 
word in politics would be—‘ If any man thinks that 
the constitution or laws can be amended, let the in- 
grate renounce his citizenship!’ That would be in- 
tolerable. It is equally intolerable when doctrinaires 
would rigorously apply it to the Church. 
the Pharisees cast out of the synagogue one whose 
eyes the Lord had opened, and Jesus met him, and 
said, ‘ For judgment I am come into the world.’ Ve- 
rily that Church is ‘ judged,’ is unchurched, which is 
anxious to see true servants of the Lord go forth from 
it because they cannot pronounce perfectly all its shib- 
boleths.”—Rev. GM. Grant—Published Sermon. 


* 6s 


Assembly so determines, without knowing other 
reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth 
he holds becomes his _heresie.”’ 


+ Who has not wished sometimes that he could 
read the Scriptures for the first time, free from all 





| Churches, i 
For the candidate for the ministry often 


Of old, | 


* “A man may be a heretick in the truth, and ifhe | 
believes things only because his pastor says so, or the | 





class'the system operates more painfully, if 
less injuriously—those, namely, whose ear- 
nestness in the search of truth, and sensi- 
tiveness of conscience, are continually cre- 
ating a painful struggle between their convic- 
tions and the mould of rigid uniformity 


| which is forced upon them from without— 


a mould which can accurately fit only that 
which is dead or congealed, not that which 
is living and growing. When such minds 
find their way into the ministry of such 
the result is trying indeed. 


signs the formula of admission before his 
still is what he has been made by the train- 
matures, and as he encounters differing views, 


he begins to see that his own system is not 
so perfect and unquestionable as he had 


| been led to believe—that in some points he 


can no longer absolutely adhere to it—and 
then must ensue a painful mental conflict. 
If he forsake his own Church for another, 


“unsettled,” and taunted as a “renegade.” 
If he does not see it necessary to forsake the 
Church of his first love and early and sacred 
associations, merely because on some ab- 
stract speculative point he may differ from her 
formulas, there will not be wanting those 
who will misconstrue his motives and talk 
sneeringly of men who cling to a Church in 
which they have ceased to believe, for “‘posi- 
tion” or “emolument.” In either case his 
moral and spiritual nature suffers a wrench, 
andstrength which might have beenspent for 


| the best advantage of the cause of Christ is 


wasted in fruitless worrying over matters 
which are “not to edification.” It is well 
when, in such cases, the painful experience 
does not produce a loosening from the more 
fundamental principles of the Faith, never, 
perhaps, to be fully repaired. And _ be- 
sides such effects as these, many a fine and 


| vigorous mind, which might have made 


proof of a rich and fruitful ministry, has been 


| through the same cause turned aside into 


the freer walks of secular life. 
Schism, or the rending of the Church of 
Christ into sects, which was obviously not 


traditional bias? But the perpetuation of the rigid- 
ity of confessions tends to increase the tendency to 
traditional bias, and make a thoroughly candid read- 
ing of God’s word a matter of no small difficulty. 
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intended by its founders, is usually and 
rightly considered not only an evil but a sin. 


But for this the Church herself is responsi- | ministry. 
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Nor is the effect less injurious, in many 
cases, on young minds in training for the 
The inevitable standard is before 


ble, when, by her demand for uniformity of | them, barring the way to the fulfilment of 
assent to non-essential and debatable propo- | their hopes unless they conform to its tests. 
sitions,she compels any of her Lord’s faithful | Can this be anything else than a fetter, or a 
servants either to violate their consciences | bias—however unconscious—to study their 
or to leave her ministry. The spirit which | Bibles with preconceived opinions, or at 


would bid a man leave a Church as lightly 
as he would an Orange Lodge or a political 
party is simply xot Christianity. 


There can be no reasonable objection to | arrive at a different conclusion from the an- 


the statement, by any Church, of the par- | cient standard. 


ticular views of truth which she deems im- 
portant, and which she desires to have 
taught in her pulpits. The mistake is in, 
at any time, fixing and crystallizing her 
views, to be imposed on future generations, 
which may rejoice in fuller light, as well as 
in making such a definition too elaborate 
and exhaustive, and in dinding it down in 
every particular on the consciences of her 
ministers. A reasonable latitude of opinion 
should be allowed, and surely it is not too 


much to say that this latitude of opinion | 


should include all points generally acknow- 
ledged to be “ non-essential.” 
right to say that any doctrine which she 


demand that these shall hold exactly the 


opinion even of the majority in regard to 
such points. 


good purpose, for no honest man will preach 


least with timid glances and half-shut eyes, 
not daring togive free course to the workings 
of their minds, lest peradventure they should 


How this often puts them 


| at a disadvantage afterwards, their more in- 


doctrines at variance with his convictions, | 


though he may be willing to avoid touching | against the appointment of a certain eminent man to 
on subjects in regard to which he is doubt- | a certain eminent office in the Church, not because 


ful ; and zo test will be a guarantee where 
honesty is not. 
relax stringency of tests in regard to even 
such questions as the duration of future 
punishment, the more will they leave the 
minds of their ministers open to seek the 
guidance of the Spirit into all truth, and to 
walk in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free. The more that they insist 
upon their peculiar shibboleths, and frown 
on every deviation from that which their 
traditions have endorsed as “ orthodox ” 
as did the Roman Catholic Church when 
she compelled Galileo to declare a solemn 
lie—the more will they minister to scepti- 
cism, discord and spiritual pride, and bar 
the way to all hope of progress and en- 
lightenment in “ the truth.”* 


+ “A certain meeting ‘ will unanimously protest 


The more that Churches | 
| prayed, he has, perhaps, come to the conclusion that 
| even an enlightened sixteenth century may not have 


| the fact remains. 


deems hurtful shall not be taught by her | Scripture that “they of Berea were more 


accredited teachers, but she has no right to | noble than they of Thessalonica, because 


telligent hearers, at least, can tell. And if 
a young man is too honest and independent 
for this, there comes the painful alternative 
of forcing himself to subscribe that in 
which he does not fully believe, or of giving 
up the goal of his hopes in the ministry—at 
least in that Church to which he is bound 
by a thousand ties of love and veneration. 
How many consciences have been sorely 
wounded by such a struggle—how many 
promising aspirants to the ministry sacrificed 


| by the worship of this ecclesiastical Moloch, 
She has a | 


its worshippers neither know nor care, but 
And yet we are told in 


they searched the Scriptures diligently 


| whether these things were so.” 
To do so accomplishes no | 


The events which have brought the ques- 


| tion of Confessions into such prominence as 


he is covetous or proud, not because he is selfish or 
idle, but because, having studied and thought and 


known the whole mind of God. Or because, having 
read his Bible in the original languages, he has there 
not found something, or has found something which 
every old woman in the kingdom knows to be there, 
or not to be there. This will be the ostensible reason 
for so much and so vigorous protesting against him ; 
the real root of the opposition will probably be that 
this man has, with heart and soul, hated and fought 
against the Pharisees.’ The following reference, by 
Dr. Norman Macleod, to the well-known case of Dr. 
Macleod Campbell, strikingly bears out the above re- 
marks of a modern essayist : ‘ No man was more 
grossly misunderstood, either by men that could not, 


| or by men that would not, to whom he was often a 


rebuke—by men who would prefer mere opinion to 
life, who would rather have a man in the Church 





with what were called safe opinions, without a par- 
iicle of Christianity, than have a man holy before 

| God, who differed from themselves in non-essen- 
tials.’ ” 





CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 


it has recently attained among us are likely, it 
may be hoped, to leave permanent and bene- 
ficial results. As every one knows, they were 
connected with the Westminster Confession, 
perhaps the most exhaustive and formidable 
of the dogmatic structures handed down 
from an age in which men did not shrink 
from formulating, in the boldest and harshest 
propositions, dogmas regarding matters 
which the best theologians of the present day 
would consider it presumptuous to attempt 
to define. 

Among other things, it boldly advances 
statements regarding the eternal and unre- 
vealed purposes of God, the limitation of 


His love and mercy to certain favoured in- | 


dividuals—even to certain “elect infants” 
—leaving the rest, it is to be supposed, to 
eternal and inevitable sin and misery, which 
the general consensus of Christian belief is 
now far from endorsing—-which, indeed, if 


now for the’ first time promulgated by any | 


(Ecumenical Council whatsoever, would be 
met with unqualified condemnation. We 
might add, its equally unqualified statements 
as to the eternal condemnation of the hea- 
then en masse, to whom the offer of salvation 


never came ; as to the powers of Christian | 


ministers, which partake more of the Roman 


Catholic idea of a privileged priesthood than 
of the Christian one that all are “kings and 
priests to God ;’ and as to the resurrection 
of the body, taking the untenable pasition 
that the dead shall be raised up “ with the 


self-same bodies and none other.” All these 
positions are maintained solely on the au- 
thority of isolated and often evidently mis- 
understood passages of Scripture, ignoring 
its general scope, as well as the clearer pas- 
sages which directly contradict the statements 
thus erroneously founded upon others. Such 
a confession, authoritatively enforced, would 
certainly seem to keep the ministry of the 
Church adhering to it at a level far behind 
the present one of enlightened Christian 
thought, were it not a known fact that a large 
proportion of its ministers as of its members 


by no means accept every statement in de- | 


tail, but only the general system of doctrine 
which the Confession sets forth—z.c., as we 
understand it, the general system of doctrine 
held by evangelical Christians generally. 
What the advantage is of thus tenaciously 
maintaining, as their peculiar symbol, a Con- 
fession which so imperfectly represents the 
belief of probably the majority of Presby- 
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terian ministers and elders, it is not easy 
to see. To the uninitiated it appears to be, 
if not a fruitful cause of discord and disin- 
tegration, at least the maintaining of a con- 
ventional sham in a sphere where, of all 
others, conventional shams must be most 
fatal. 

As its history has been already sketched 
in this Magazine, it is unnecessary to 
refer to it again in detail, further than to 
say that it was originally drawn up, in order, 
not to be an absolute rule for the Church 
of Scotland, but to bring the Church of 
England into “nearer agreement with the 
Church of Scotland and other Reformed 
Churches abroad ;” that in its compilation 
some of the wisest and most liberal spirits 
of the age, notably Richard Baxter, were 
conspicuous by their absence ; and that the 
Church of Scotland at first received it, not 
as being true in every expression, but only 
“as to the truth of the matter of it.” By 


| the course of events, however, it became the 
| special property of the Church of Scotland, 


and, by a natural tendency, became her 
fixed standard in a measuresorigid that it has 
even been made the means of casting out 
from her ministry some whose eminent holi- 
ness, depth of theological insight, and power 
of influencing the thought of their age, 
would have been to her a crown of honour 
and an inestimable blessing. Now, how- 
ever, there are signs that one of the most 
conservative of Church organizations is wak- 
ing up to a sense of what the age demands 
of it. The writings of such men as Caird, 
Tulloch, Norman Macleod and others, have 
at once fostered liberality and toleration, 
and are a sufficient guarantee that, as has re- 
cently been distinctly stated by a Canadian 
Presbyterian clergyman, the form of sub- 
scription in the Church “is by no means 
understood to imply that all the ministers 
in that Church believe every doctrinal state- 
ment contained in the Confession,” but only 
“that the subscriber accepts the general 
scheme of doctrine set forth in the docu- 
ments to which he signifies his assent.” And 
Mr. Moody’s triumphal progress through 
Scotland has to some extent shaken it 
loose from the trammels of a rigid ortho- 
doxy in evoking a warmer, more sponta- 
neous Christian life. Many of the leading 
clergymen of the Scottish Churches are most 
anxious, as soon as it can be made practi- 
cable, to simplify their tests—always a diffi- 
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cult matter in an ancient Church and an old 
land. In Canada, the notable words used 
by the Moderator of the newly United Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, on the occasion 
of the consummation of Union, and other 
indications—especially the brave letter of 
Professor Young, expressing his earnest de- 
sire for a simplification of the Confession, 
and relaxation of its rigidity—all give hope 
that this influential and flourishing Church 
will in this respect set a generous example 
soon to be followed by others. And it will 
be well if it be so. An eminent Presby- | 
terian writer, Professor Shairp, says: “ It 
needs no diviner to tell us that this century | 
will not pass without a great breaking up of | 
the dogmatic structures that have held ever | 
since the Reformation. From many sides 
at once, a simplification of the Code, a re- | 
vision of the Standards, is being demanded. 
From such a removal of old landmarks two | 
opposite results may arise—either it may | 
make faith easier, by taking cumbrous forms 
out of the way; it may ma‘se the direct ap- | 
proach to Christ and God simpler and more | 
rational—may, in fact, bring God nearer to | 
the souls of men ; or it may remove Him 
to a greater distance, and make life more 
completely secular.’’ Which of these two | 
results will be accomplished must depend | 
upon whether the Churches take this matter | 
in hand themselves, or leave it to the de- | 
structive hand of a growing scepticism, 
which will make no distinctions, but will | 
sweep away the true with the doubtful, and | 
the Divine gold with the human clay. 
But do any fear that because ofa relaxed | 
dogmatism the Christian “ Rule of Faith ” 
must fall into hopeless confusion? Surely 
not. The eternal, ever-living Rule of Faith 
and Practice is the Lord Jesus Christ—God 
manifest in the flesh. The words that He 
speaks to us, “they are spirit and they are 
life.” Christianity is no collection of rigid | 
dogmas or abstract propositions, but the | 
life and spirit of Christ translated into the 
life and spirit of every faithful believer. 
And with this Divine Rule of Faith ever 
present, ever accessible, with the gift of the | 
Holy Spirit, promised to “ them that ask it,” | 
to lead them individually into all truth, does 
the true Church need the defence of a pha- 
lanx of propositions to keep her from falling | 
into error? Where the Spirit of the Lord | 
is, there are both light and liberty ; where it 
is not, no restriction of liberty will save from | 
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destruction. But looking to her Divine 
chart, and following her Divine Rule of 
Faith in the teaching of the Spirit, the pro- 
gress of the Church must surely be onward 
and upward, toward the fulness of know- 
ledge, of light and love. For, as the human 
systems fall back into the shadow, He who 
is the true Light of the Church shall shine 
forth more clearly, paling by contrast the 
faint reflections which give back only a few 
scattered rays of the “ Light that is inacces- 
sible and full of glory.” 

And in proportion as each division of the 
Church remembers that at present it only 
possesses a broken ray of the perfect Light, 
seen through the glass that distorts even 
while it reveals, will it prepare the way for 
the dawn of the light which shall combine 
all the rays into the whiteness of Divine pu- 
rity ; and divisions shall be no more, for all 
shall see face to face. In proportion as 
each division keeps in view the fact that it 


| has not the perfect statue of Truth, but only 


a fragment awaiting its place in the com- 
plete figure, shall it tend towards the perfec- 
tion of the now broken statue, and the time 
when, crowned at last with its Divine Head, 
it shall shine forth in a perfect and now 
inconceivable beauty. 


“ Scattered now, in various guises, seldom each the 

other knows ; 

If perchance they met and mingled, ’twere as 
strangers or as foes ; 

For the light that shone within them, piercing 
through the outer veil, 

Falls oblique, and lies distorted on our natures 
false and frail ; 

And the forms of things deceive us, and we quar- 
rel o’er our creeds, 

While each true heart receives the one truth his 
spirit needs. 

And the iron laws of custom and of class still keep 
apart 

Souls that, sailing o’er life’s ocean, might com- 
merce as mart with mart ; 

And the alien garb estrangeth, and the foreign 
tones repel, 

And the wide land lies between us, and the path- 
less billows swell ; 

And the multitudes are lying on an unknown dis- _ 
tant shore, 

Waiting all the appointed time till the twilight 
years are o’er, 

Till the dead clasp hands with living—good and 
evil cease their strife, 

And the world’s tired pulses quicken in a new 
and endless life.” 

FIDELIS. 
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T can scarcely be said that the poetic art in Canada has had any appreciable past. 
What its future will be, it would be difficult to predict ; though there are happily indi- 
cations that it will assert its claim to some notice in the national literature at no very 
distant day. The publication of the recent volume by the Librarian of the Ontario Legis- 
lature, which we reviewed last month, furnishes, among other encouraging signs, additional 
ground of hope that the poetic faculty is, at least, present and at work among us. It isa 
growth, however, that seeks encouragement, though few in our practical country, or we 
should rather say, in the material present of it, look kindly upon those who woo the muses 
in our midst, and have no patience with him they term 


“ The idle singer of an empty day.” 


But Mr. Watson is no literary trifler, as the following extracts which we make from his 
work show. He has given us some vividly realized scenes, drawn from history and tradi- 
tion, and though tricked out by the art of the idealist and poet, are not without their value as 
studies of character and as helpful lessons of life. But apart from the interest attaching to the 
human element in the work, intense as this is, the literary pleasure to be derived from its 
perusal is a feature not unworthy of consideration. To those who desire this, and are in 


sympathy with the effort to give to our native literature creations of vigorous health and of 
an artistic touch, we commend the subjoined mosaics from Mr. Watson’s volume. 


The hall with a hushed throng is filled, An equable allegiance—I hold ’tis right 
And glutton Expectation stands To reverence, for its own dear sake, the old, 
With his fierce appetite unstilled, As we would do the keepsakes of dead friends ; 
And gloating o’er his empty hands ; But, also, to give welcome to the new, 
While hoping that he soon may feed As to a child’s flower offering. 
On prey or prize brought in by chance, 
Or by Fate’s jackal, Circumstance, BARZACH. 
He cares not who shall weep or bleed, 


: The old, such as it was, we know : ’tis ours ; 
But only cares they come with speed. 


The present is ours too: such as it is ; 
The future is a hollow phantasm, 
* * * * 


And Death ends all. 


* * * * 


And, as to miracles, they are not past ; 
For there is not a single thought we think, 
A single word, which is unto that thought ARION. 
As body unto soul, encasing it 

In a corporeal substance, giving it shape 
In palpable medium of the vibrant air, 
But is a miracle. 


In God’s name I declare it is not so. 

I stood beside a Hebrew’s lonely tomb, 

Not far from peaceful Bethany. I saw 

Two Hebrew sisters, in their robes of woe, 
ARION Raining down tears upon the sepulchre’s lid, 
+ As they would melt the frozen door of Death 
I hold it is the right of full-grown men, With the hot showers of sorrow. I saw, too, 
Who owe, both unto Faith and unto Reason The Mighty Prophet born in Bethlehem, 
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Whose right hand holdeth Love, whose left | 


hand Power, 


Whose words and deeds, like unto Noah’s dove, | 


Float o’er the wreck and deluge of the time, 
Bringing back hope and blessing. 


HIGH PRIEST. 


Remember where thou art, and what thou say- 
est. 


ARION. 


* * * ¥ 


* 
Sent up a mist upon his countenance, 
A mist of tearful tenderness ; and so, 
Almighty strength, yielding to human grief, 


Stooped to Humanity, and thus stooping down | 
Stamped man and woman’s sorrow, from that | 


hour, 


With the unchangeable and holy seal 
Of most inviolate majesty. 


* * * * 


He spake this marvel—“ Lazarus, come forth ! ” | 

These words, which, on the ears of those who 
heard, 

Fell soft as summer dew upon a rose, 

Thundered with life, and flashed like lightning | 


O’er the abysm ’twixt the quick and the dead, 
And shook all Hades with a might ungiven 
Unto ten thousand thunderbolts. A bird, 


Pluming herself upon the tomb, ne’er fluttered ; | 
Not one blade of the brown grass where we | 


stood 
Was moved aside at these soft words. But he 
Who, for four suns and watches of the stars, 
Lay locked in granite, heard them— 


* ¥ * * 


QUINTUS. 


In shallow souls, as in a shallow cup, 

The ingredients of devotion will not mix ; 
And the least breath of passion touching them, 
They overflow, dregs, ignorance and all, 


In virulent floods. 


* * * * 


Is all we see, 
In the bright heavens above, green earth be- 
neath, 
A blazoned mockery ? a painted mask, 


* Man’s heart, conquering the God within, | 


Behind which grim Oblivion watches us, 
| Till his time come to strike ? 


THALLON. 


| The hour and our vile task disquiet thee : 

The thoughts of men take colour from the scenes 

| In which they play their part; and thus it 
comes, 

That the chameleon of Imagination 

Takes up the hue of that whereon it feeds, 


| Choosing the darkest first. 


* * * * 





I dreamt last night a strange, bewildering 
dream, 

For Fancy banished Reason from my brain, 

And filled his throne with phantoms. 


QUINTUS. 


| Dreams are the ghosts of thoughts the day- 
light smothers, 
| And darkness brings them back again to haunt 
us. 

THALLON. 


| Midnight hath lessons as the noonday hath, 
And ’tis in sleep we learn them. 


* * * * 


QUINTUS. 


There may, perhaps, be something in the 
dream ; 

Still minds o’erworked by day will play by 
night. 
For then the madman that’s in all of us, 
| Slips off his chains, works us unnumbered 
pranks, 
And, while his keeper, Reason, is asleep, 


| Holds revel in his prison of the brain. 
* % * 


In mystery there is a fascination 

Which all men yield to; and fair Truth, her- 
self, 

Wears not such pleasing visage if she come 

Wanting the robe of strangeness. 


(From the Drama of Ravian.) 


This air nips chill, like great men’s courtesies, 
Or charities bestowed in open day. 


* * * * 





Danger that warns is seldom dangerous ; 
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But danger, when it comes unheralded, 
Is but another name for destiny. 

% % * te 
Weakness is always vengeful, prompt and 

cruel ; 

But Strength, like to a lion in a dream, 
Will not, unless aroused through wantonness, 
Strike for the sake of striking. Let us pause : 
The State is strong to brook delay 
When it is one man’s life against a million. 

» * * 8 


Fear makes thee eloquent, but not repentant. 
~ * * * 


7 a = : oke* 4 | ‘ j E 
Yonder he comes —how pale he looks‘and worn ! | I hear some noise—can it be thundering ? 
> | There were no signs of any storm last night ; 
The crown has burned the hair from that brave The winds, at sunset, made no sound more 


The worm of state is gnawing at his heart ; 


brow, 

From those bright eyes stolen the imperial 
flash 

Which once outshone its jewels. 

{ pity him : the old, imposing stride 

Is changed into a languid, moping march ; 


As slow as sleep, approaching feverish men. 
* * * * 


RAVLAN. 


Welcome, fair Aidnai, ’tis a golden day 

That brings thy presence with it. 
hour 

When last we met beside the sounding shore, 

The breath of Time has breathed on thee in 
bloom, 

And kindly has he cherished all thy charms ; 

As if he wished no other but himself 

Should be the first to doat on them. 

Success transforms 

Crime into crystal, and a diamond puts 

Upon the dagger’s point, that curious eyes, 

Looking if there be any stains thereon, 


May turn away bedazzled. 
* * ® * 


Since the 


KING. 


When Ravlan walks in sleep, his eyes being 
open, 
Are all his senses sealed save sight and speech? 


DRUIDESS. 


His senses are congealed, and then his eyes 
Tell to his mind no more of what they see, 
Than“does the ice upon the winter brook 
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Disclose, unto the pulsing stream beneath, 


| The changeful aspects of the cloud that passes. 


That walking fit of his is nothing more 
Than a transparency of nervous sleep, 


| Through which the soul stands obvious to the 


view, 
And the mosaics of the mental temple, 
The motives of all actions—everything 


| Will shine as clear revealed to you and me, 
| As doth a sunny landscape at high noon, 
| Seen from a mistless mountain. 


RAVLAN—(asleep, but rising to his feet.) 


rude 


| Than does a mother’s lips when they dissolve 


A song of maiden days in lullabies, 
As her babe’s eyes are closing. 


* * * * 


Treason, good sir, is caution come too late ; 
Is caution turned to desperation, when 

It sees the chance of gaining what it lost 
By its own cowardice, gone by for ever. 


* * * * 


Here we have Kloof’s first appearance at 
Court :— 


KING. 


When did this man first show himself at Court ? 


RAVLAN. 


Two years have scarcely passed since he came 
here ; 

His manner won at once upon my uncle, 

Who crowned him jester, kindly bore with him, 

And made him pet of the prerogative. 

Sometimes his manners seemed to speak of 
Courts, 

For he could tell of State-craft, double-dealing, 

And shameful plots that politicians lay 

To trap each other. In odd, lucid hours, 

When memory, like a half-extinguished torch, 

Flickered against the background of his life, 

He talked right clearly, but to me alone, 

Of Kings and Peoples, and their common 
duties : 

How Power and Dependence, everywhere, 
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| 
Should, hand in hand, march on in brother- 


hood ; 
Of courtiers fighting who should fawn the first ; 
Of many things, concerning government, 
But now they have escaped my memory. 
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One morn I missed him at his usual hour, 
And, looking out, I saw him coming on, 

A crowd behind him, pounding him with stones. 
I called aloud—he heard my voice, made haste, 


| But when he neared the hole beneath the walls, 


An apple suddenly did roll away ; 


| He turned to take it up, his little store 


* * * a 


| Being dearer to him than his life itself. 


| They killed him ; as he felt the last dull blow 


Thy speech, which, time gone by, was plain as | 
day, 

Is now as dark to me as if ’twere read 

From Sibylline leaves at midnight. 

Prithee explain ; there must be cause for this. 


That laid him lifeless, then my poor dumb 
thing 
Turned two wet, pleading eyes toward my cell, 


| As if to look for answering tears in mine. 


I think I see my little servant still, 


| Now toying with his apple ’fraid to eat it, 


Kloof thus narrates how he lost his prison- 
friend :— 


He was a hedge-hog, but, inside his coat, 
Bristled and barbed, and homely as it was, 
There dwelt a heart as tender as a robin’s. 

He used to waddle daily to my prison, 

To lick the chilly hands that patted him. 

There was an orchard half a mile away, 

And thither, when the twilight-time came on, 
My trusty little friend would often toil, 

And, early in the dawn, come back again, 

His coat stuck o’er with apples which the wind 
Had shaken down to serve my tiny gleaner; | 
And, having found his way beneath the walls, 
Would toddle, loaded, to my lonely cell, 

And there unroll the burden from his back, 
And tumble o’er with glee, and then look up 
Into my face, to claim, as his reward, 
That I should pat his head and play with him. | 
One apple for his share was all he’d take ; 
I with the others quenched my burning thirst, | 


And tried to soothe the gnawing hunger-pains. | 


Now munching, ere he ventured forth at eve, 
The withered bits we saved from morning-tide. 


* * * * 


On that morn I saw 

A woman lying dead upon the beach ; 

And, in the scanty light, the felon waves, 

When looking on her, seeing what they’d done, 

Seemed to shrink back, and in the moans they 
made, 


| Accused the winds, now whining themselves 


dead, 


Of this most cruelhavoc. There she lay, 


| So sweetly beautiful I did not marvel 
| That Death would never let such prize escape. 
| Upon her frozen breast her white arms clasp’d 


A little famishing babe, that vainly sought 

With lips all blue, benumbed and helpless 
hands, 

To find the dried-up founts of infancy. 

Thou wert that child, my Aidnai. 
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DR. EVANS’ RECENT CURES. 


READ THE FOLLOWING : 


A REMARKABLE CURE OF PARALYSIS. 


Miss Hattie Sink, of Rome, N.Y., had for the 
past three years been as helpless as an infant from 
paralysis arising from a disease of the spine ; could 
not even sit alone without braces, nor bear the least 
weight upon her feet ; was restored to health by 
seven treatments, and enabled to walk before leaving 
the city, and is now perfectly well. 

Reference is made to Mrs. George Coleman, No. 
111 King Street West, who is intimately acquainted 
with all the particulars of her case ; also to several 
of the most prominent physicians in this city who 
had treated her case. 


A CARD. 


I have witnessed many wonderful cures performed 
by Dr. Evans at Agricultural Hall. I have seen 
the lame throw away their crutches and walk, the 
deaf made to hear, and those who were almost 
blind restored to sight. One case I wish particu- 
larly to mention—that of a young man who, suffer- 
ing from acute rheumatism, was unable to move his 
limbs or stand on his feet. He was carried by three 
men into the Hall, and placed on a chair on the 
platform, and examined by four physicians before 
ae treated. In less than ten minutes Dr. Evans 
sent him home, walking almost as well as he ever did. 

WM. MIDDLETON, 
Agricultural Hall, 


EPILEPSY (OR FITS). 


Mr. James Dayment, 114 Victoria Street-—Son— 
epilepsy since six months of age; had from four to 
eight spasms per day ; has had no spasms since the 
first treatment, now five months. Scores of other 
cases can be referred to by calling at our Parlours. 


RHEUMATISM. 


Anton Meyer, res. No. 3 White’s Block, Duke 
Street—Chronic rheumatism one and a half years ; 
three months in hospital and discharged as incur- 
able ; cured by Dr. Evans by two treatments. May 


be referred to. 
HIP DISEASE. 


Mr. Thomas Black, res. 436 Queen Street East 
—Child—hip disease ; could not walk or bear the 
least weight on the limb. Cured by Dr. Evans by 
a few treatments. 


TOTAL BLINDNESS. 


Mr. Robert Doble, res. Uxbridge, Ont., whose 
daughter was perfectly blind in one eye from Amau- 
rosis ; cured by Dr. Evans by one treatment and a 
single prescription. Will reply. 


Public Clinics at AGRICULTURAL 


| again. 





THE LAME THROW AWAY THEIR CRUTCHES AFTER 
ONE TREATMENT. 


Mr. Edward Colgan, residence No. 53 Monk 
Street, near Denison Avenue, whose daughter had 
been for one year unable to walk without the aid of 
crutches, or even move her limbs or put her foot to 
the floor, was enabled to throw away her crutches 
after a single magnetic treatment, and by a second 
treatment she was perfectly and permanently cured. 

Mr. John Drohan, res. Old Fort—Son—scrof- 
ulitic rheumatism ; could not walk without assist- 
ance. Cured by two treatments. Reference is 
made to Sergeant Cunningham, Keeper of Stores 
for the Queen’s Own, Old Fort. 


EPILEPSY. 


Mr. James Wadsworth, res. No. 60 Yonge Street, 
opposite Town Hall—Son—epilepsy from infancy ; 
had from ten to twenty spasms per day ; an extreme 
case ; has not had a single spasm since the first treat- 
ment, now about eight months. May be referred to. 


TAPE WORM. 


We guarantee to remove Tape Worm in every in 


‘ stance in from two to four hours, with the head 


When the head is not removed the worm will grow 
No money required until the worm is re 
moved. - 

Mr. Edward G. House, 53 Wood Street ; Tape 
Worm removed in four hours, with the head. May 
be referred to. Specimens can be seen in the Doc- 
tor’s office. 


PARALYSIS AND LOSS OF SICHT. 


Mrs. Higginson, residence corner Bloor Street 
and Brunswick Avenue (new cottage), was suffering 
from general paralysis, which was daily growing 
worse, and had rendered her almost completely help- 
less ; also affecting her sight and speech. Cured by 
four treatments. May be referred to. 

Mrs. Flowers, No, 13 Hope Street, north of 
Queen Street ; a complete invalid for six years ; had 
been treated not only in this country but in Eurore, 
without obtaining the slightest benefit. Cured by 
three magnetic treatments. 


NEURALCIA- 


Mr. David Bee, residence 330 Church Street, had 
been suffering for months from severe Neuralgia, 
which had baffled all treatment until he applied to 
us. We effected a cure by three treatments. May 
be referred to. 


HALL, corner Yonge and Queen Streets, 


every Saturday morning, from ten until twelve o'clock, for the benefit o the afflicted poor. 


Office hours at his private parlours, 


No. 204 Church Street, Toronto, 


FROM TEN A.M. UNTIL EIGHT P.M. EACH DAY, 
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THE OTTAWA 


fawn. ON OLE EL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 


OAPITAL - - 


- $500,000, 


In 20,000 Shares of $25 each. 


HEAD OFFICE - 


- OTTAWA. 


Incorporated under the Special Act of the Province of Quebec, No. 46, 3rd Session, 2nd Parliament, 
37 Vic., 1874. 


DIRECTORS: 


President—Hon. JAMES SKEAD, Vice-President Dominion Board of Trade. 
Vice-President—R. S. CASSELS, Esq., President Union Forwarding Company. 
J. H. WOODMAN, Esq., Manager Ontario Bank, Ottawa. 

G. B. BURLAND, Esq., President Bank Note Company, Montreal. 


EDWARD HAYCOCK, Esq. 


The Guaranteed Dividend at the Rate of 10 per cent. 


Per annum, on the paid up stock of the Company, from the date of allotment will be payable at the Com- 
pany’s Office, on and after the 


9TH DAY OF FEBRUARY NEXT. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ALLOTMENT 


Of the new issue of stock, accompanied by a deposit of 


$5 PER SHARE 


Must be made prior to the 28th February next, after which date the stock list will be closed. 

Payments on account of Stock will be received at any of the Branches of the Ontario Bank, or may be 
remitted by Post-office Order or Bank Draft, payable to the Ontario Bank, Ottawa, 

Forms of application for shares may be procured from the Secretary of the Company at Ottawa. 

The new issue of Stock will participate in the guaranteed dividend from date of allotment. 


FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT. 


OrTTawa, 31st December, 1875. 
To the Shareholders : 


Your Directors have much pleasure in submitting 
their first annual report of the operations of the 
Company for the year ending 31st December, 1875. 

Twelve months ago the prospectus of the Ottawa 
Iron and Steel Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
was issued to the public, and subscriptions invited. 
Owing to the unfavourable state of trade and the 
stringency of the money market at the time, the ap- 
plications for stock were considerably less than your 
Directors had reason to expect, The stock allotted 


to the general public amounted to $45,875. and to | 
the vendor $161,625, making in all $200,000, the | 
amount required by the Company’s charter to be | 


subscribed to enable them to commence operations. 

In view of the small amount of cash at their dis- 
posal it became a matter of serious consideration 
with your Directors whether they should at once 
commence operations or wait till a further amount 
of stock should be subscribed. Feeling convinced, 
however, that it would very much facilitate their 
future operations if the valuable character of the ore 


| deposits should be proved to demonstration by the 


actual production of metal manufactured at their 
own works, they decided to commence the manufac- 
ture of Steel Billets on a small scale without further 
delay. 

An agreement was entered into with the vendor 
by which any cash payment to him on account of 
the property acquired by the Company was deferred 








), 


om- 
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till March, 1878, and contracts were made for the 
erection of four Catlin forges, for the supply of the 
necessary machinery, including a steam engine of 45 
horse power, with boiler capacity and blowing 
cylinders sufficient for the running of eight forges, 
a steam hammer, ore stampers, steam pumps, &c., 
a full detail of which will be found annexed to this 
report. . 

Experienced colliers wére procured from the 
United States, and the manufacture of charcoal com- 
menced with as little delay as possible ; the char- 
coal being made in pits in the open air, pending the 
construction of kilns, four of which are now com- 
pleted. 

Many unexpected delays took place owing to the 
necessity of procuring most of the machinery and 
skilled labour from the United States, and it was 
only by great exertions that your Directors succeeded 
in getting the forges running in time to enable a few 
billets to be made for the Provincial Exhibition in 
September last. These billets were sent to Montreal 
and rolled into bars of various sizes, and subse- 
quently subjected to many severe tests for the pur- 
pose of showing the quality of the iron. Your 
Directors have much pleasure in reporting that, 
although made under great disadvantages, this metal 
fully bore out the high expectations that had been 
formed of it, and was unanimously pronounced 
quite equal to the finest iron imported for special 
purposes. 

For boiler plate and for agricultural implements, 
where iron of unusual strength and toughness is re- 
quired, it was stated by competent judges to be 
specially adapted, and there can be little doubt that 
as soon as it becomes generally known, and its 
quality fully appreciated, it will take precedence of 
most of the brands now in the market. 

Your Directors have been informed that consider- 
able interest has been excited in some of the great 
iron centres in Europe by a few specimens of this 
metal which have been sent to the Mother Country, 
and that it is considered to be admirably suited for 
the manufacture of armour plate and the steel cores 
of large ordnance ; they have therefore taken steps 
to have a few billets sent to Sheffield for the pur- 
pose of being tested, and they trust that it may result 
in another and wider market being opened for the 
Company’s manufactures. 

Your Directors have also much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a Gold Medal was awarded to the Com- 
pany by the Judges at the Provincial Exhibition, 
being with one exception the only case in which a 
similar honour has been conferred. 

After the manufacture of the billets for the ex- 
hibition above referred to, it became necessary to 
shut down the forges for the purpose of making 
certain alterations and improvements in the ma- 
chinery, and it was not until the last few weeks that 
the forges have been running steadily. As is almost 
invariably the case with new works of the kind, 
many changes suggested themselves during the pro- 
cess of manufacture, which although trifling in their 
nature, necessitated the stoppage of manufacturing 
pending their alteration ; but your Directors have 
reason to believe that matters are now so adjusted 
that the full estimated product of one hundred tons 
per month may be confidently relied on as an average. 

As might naturally be expected, your Directors 
have found that in the introduction of.a new metal 
upon the market in an wxmanufactured state many 
obstacles have to be overcome. The interests of 
importers of English, Norway, and Swedish iron 
are to a certain extent opposed to the introduction of 











a local production which will probably, in a grea 
degree, supersede those metals, and it is evident to 
your Directors that in order to realize a full return 
from the valuable material in their possession, it is 
necessary that a Rolling Mill should be erected on 
your property wherein the metal produced at the 
forges may be manufactured in such a manner as to 
meet directly the wants of the consumer. 

They therefore propose to call for further stock 
subscriptions, to the extent of one hundred thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of erecting a Rolling Mill 
for the manufacture of boiler-plate and merchant bar 
iron of various sizes ; for increasing the capacity of 
the works by four additional forges, including the 
necessary buildings in connection therewith, paying 
off certain incumbrances on the real estate, and 
providing working capital ; thus making the sub- 
scribed capital, in all, three hundred thousand dollars. 

The cost of production and the quality uf the 
metal having now been ascertained, the margin for 
profit can be estimated with confidence. Full and 
complete statements of expenditure, including build- 
ing and manufacturing accounts, will be laid before 
the shareholders at ‘the annual meeting, on the 
second Wednesday in February next, when all the 
information desired will be furnished. But the 
Directors consider that it would be undesirable in 
this report to enter into these particulars. They are 
justified, however, in stating that the margin shown 
between the cost of production and the market 
value of the merchantable iron, even in the present 
depressed state of the iron trade, cannot fail to be 
most satisfactory to the shareholders. 

The guaranteed dividend of ten per cent. per an- 
num on the paid up Stock of the Company, from 
the date of allotment, will be payable at the Com- 
pany’s office in Ottawa, on and after the 9th day of 
February next. 

The Stock List will be kept open until the 28th 
of February next. 










































































































































































DETAIL OF BUILDINGS AND MACHINERY 
AT THE COMPANY’S WORKS, 


4 Catlin Forges—capacity 4 to 5 tons per diem. 

2 Blowing Cylinders, 5 feet diameter—capacity of 
blast for eight fires. 

1 Double-action Steam Hammer _ striking power, 
80 blows of 5 tons each per minute. 

I Steam Engine, 45 horse power. (Fleck, maker. } 

2 Steam Pumps, 5 horse-power. 

Water supply by Tank and Reservoir. 

Set of Six-ore Stampers, driven by 8 horse-power 
cylinder. 

Improved Ore Separator, driven by same. 

1 Cylindrical Boiler, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, heated 
by gas from Forge fires. 

1 Cylindrical Boiler, for additional four fires. 

1 Tubular Boiler, 52-inch shell, 64 three-inch 
tubes, 14 feet long, 

Chimney, built of brick in the most substantial 
manner, arranged for the additional fires. 

4 Dome-shaped Charcoal Kilns—capacity 1,750 
bushels each. 

Steam Saw Mill—capacity 10,000 feet, B.M., per 
diem. 

Boarding-houses, Stores, &c., &c. 

About 120,000 bushels of Charcoal. A large 
quantity of plant for mining purposes. Teams, Wag- 

ons, &c., &c. 

6 miles of Tramway, connecting Works with 

river navigation—3I cars thereon, &c. 
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ALL, 


SIGN OF THE Bic JuG (REGISTERED). 


GLOVER HARRISON, 


IMPORTER OF 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


PLATED AND FANCY GOODS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, BUST AND MARBLE STATUARY, 


BOHEMIAN VASES, &c. 


7I King Street East, Toronto. 





DARY'S 


Curative Galvanic Belts, 


Bands and Insoles. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Nervous Com- 
plaints, Sleeplessness, Kidney Complaints, Con- 
stipation, Paralysis, Sciatica, Scrofula, and 
Sluggish Circulation, will do well to try 


DARY’S 
GALVANIC BELTS, 


BANDS AND INSOLES. 


An improvement upon all other appliances 


of the kind, and acknowledged the best 
known remedy for the above diseases. Send 
for circular. 


A. NORMAN, 


118 Kinc STREET West, TORONTO. 


{ 


“PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.” 


|NEPENTHE BITTERS 


Are a thorough Blood cleanser, anti-Dyspeptic, 
| Liver invigorator, etc. No medicine ever achieved 
| public favour so quickly, being made of ten dif- 
ferent herbs, compounded in the proportions that 
produce the happiest results. All who use them 
pronounce in their favour, acknowledging their 
superiority. See below one of the many tributes. 


————— 
TESTIMONIAL. 


Perm, Ont., Nov. 16, 1875. 
Mr. A. Norman, 118 King Street West, Toronto. 

Dear Sir,—I wish you to send One Dozen bottles Ne- 
penthe Bitters. As my wife has laboured under Erysipelas 
for nearly five years, and been under the most skilful Physi- 
cians of the day ; all wasin vain. After using four bottles of 


your valuable Bitters she is so restored to health as to be able 
| to perform all her domestic duties. 


I am, yours with respect, 
PAUL GALLAGHER, Postmaster. 


Sold by Druggists and others, and by the Proprietor 


A. NORMAN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


118 King Street West, Toronto. 
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R. MACKENZIE’S public utter- 
ances in North Renfrew— especially 
at Pembroke—deserve more than a passing 
reference. They amount, in fact, toa virtual 
admission that old party lines have been 
obliterated, and that the old rallying cries 
will be heard no more. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the Premier’s declarations on 
this subject should be clear and explicit :the 
has so deep an interest at stake that he 
cannot help fostering a popular delusion. 
Hence, when an apologetic strain is forced 
upon him, he is at pains to widen and deep- 
en the imaginative gulf between our existing 
factions. ‘The admission of a majority of 
ci-devant Conservatives into his Cabinet 
seems, however, to need some defence, which 
does not appear to be forthcoming. Hence, 
the objection offered to the personne of his 
Government is met by a little clumsy dadin- 
age. All these old “ Tories,” as he prefers 
to style them, are Tories no longer ; they 
have sinned against Reform light, it is true, 
but having seen the error of their ways, 
they are received as penitents, clad in 
sackcloth and ashes, into the sheep-fold. Mr. 
Mackenzie, the St. Peter who guards the gate 
of our political Paradise in fact, is relenting 
and indulgent to profligacy and corruption 
so soon as they can be enlisted “on the 
side of the angels.” As a joke, this may be 
good or bad, according to taste ; but, as a 
representation of fact, it is clearly refutable. 
If the members of the Opposition are so in- 
veterately fossil as to render them unworthy 


of the name Conservative—for to Mr. Mac- | 


kenzie Liberal Conservative is a contradic- 
tion in terms—if, in short, there be, as he 
contends, a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the factions, then the accession of any 
of them to the Government ranks proves an 
abandonment of principle somewhere. To 
talk of the conversion of M. Cauchon, who 
would profess any political creed, save the 
Orange symbol, in order to get office, is the 
height of absurdity. He has donned the 
fleece to obtain access to the fold ; but he is 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 











Premier, is his only offence. Only offence, 
quotha! Was it not one of sufficient mag- 
nitude, the G/ode being a witness, to send 
him into political Coventry forever? Is he 
a fitting exponent of any policy, much less 
that of “The Party of Purity?” The Pa- 
cific Scandal was bad enough, certainly ; but 
the heads of the late Government had it in 
their power to boast that the fund was de- 
voted to party and not to personal purposes. 
They, at any rate, did not endeavour to fill 
their own pockets at the public expense ; 
perhaps M. Cauchon did not ; but Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s friends vehemently protested that 
he did. It is no sufficient defence of M. 
Cauchon’s appointment to point out that 
his old party friends attempted to cover his 
retreat ; surely something better was to be 
expected now, when the new political broom 
has been two years at work. If not, in what 
respect are we better off than we were before? 
The people desired to express unmistakably 
their disapproval of the Pacific bargain; they 
were willing to pay the cost of introducing a 
new set of men, with sharpened teeth and 
empty maw, and they have paid it with lavish 
liberality. Yet all the return they are to get 
is the appointment of a practised jobber and 
intriguant, and for an apology, when that is 
done, a parrot-like repetition of the trite ¢z 
guogue. Itis evident that Mr. Mackenzie 
could not venture to entrust the new Presi- 
dent with a department in which an oppor- 
tunity might be found for the exercise of his 
peculiar talents. No one knows better than 
the Premier that he has a slippery customer 
to deal with, who must be kept well in hand 
—anguillam cauda tenet. If the threatened 
hostility of the hierarchy had not forced M. 
Cauchon up-stairs, the new “‘ convert ” would 
have been left long enough shivering out in 
the cold; it is some consolation to think 
that he has been placed where he can do 
least mischief. Still, in its most favourable 
aspect, this decided dipping of the Reform 
colours, after their somewhat ostentatious 


| ‘‘ elevation,” is the reverse of edifying. Sure- 


a wolf still, and will sooner or later show his | ly some frotégé of the Church might have 


teeth. The Beauport Asylum job, urges the | been found less objectionable thanone whose 
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prime maxim is best expressed in his own 


language—“ Celui gouverne mal le miel, qui 
n’en gotite et ses doigts n’en leche.” M. Cauchon 
will not fail, should chance offer, to take the 


lion’s share of the honey, and is not above | 


licking his fingers afterwards. 
The Premiercannot becongratulated upon 


his acquaintance with English party nomen- | 
It is to be feared that his readings | 


clature. 
in the political history of the old country 


had only extended to 1832, or to the advent | 


of Mr. Disraeli, when they were interrupted 
by a summons to Rideau Hall. If he will 
take the trouble to overhaul the old files of 
the Zimes, he will find in the lists of a newly 
elected House the cabalisticletters“L. C.” and 
“C.” opposite the names of members—which | 
being interpreted mean Liberal Conservative | 
and Conservative. W. and T., for Whig and | 
Tory, are hieroglyphics of the past. It is 
true that some Liberals use the word “Tory ” 

when they wish to tax the opposing party | 


with its historical antecedents, but only, cm | 


grano salts, to individuals such as Lord Salis- 
bury or Mr. Gathorne Hardy. There is no 


radical difference between Lord Hartington | 


or Sir W. Harcourt and Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. Cross; but there is a broad | 


chasm between the former and Mr. Leatham, | 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. P. A. Taylor. And | 


now we come to the enquiry—What is a co- | 
alition? Etymologically, it means a grow- 
ing or blending together. 
alkali be placed in solution together, there 
is considerable briskness at the moment of 


coalition, and a diverse compound known as | 


a salt is the result. Substitute Mr. Mac- 
kenzie for the acid and M. Cauchon for the 


alkali, and the same process, metaphorically | 


speaking, ensues. If, as the Premier urges, | 
there is a gulf fixed between Reformer and | 
Conservative, then his Government is a co- 
alition ; if not, then parties have ceased to 


be distinguishable, and there is no coalition. | 


In the latter case, the so-called parties 
have no raison d étre whatever—which has 
been our contention all along. “A co- 
alition,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “‘ is a combina- 
tion of parties holding different political 
views for the purpose of forming an Adminis- 
tration, and holding those views in abeyance 
which should form part of the public policy.” 
In this sense every Government is more or 
less a coalition ; even Mr. Blake holds such 
views in abeyance, as he himself admitted, 
and therefore may be said to have coalesced 


If an acid and an | 


with his leader. The only foundation upon 
| which Mr. Mackenzie’s disclaimer of the 
| term can rest is the admission that there are 
| no radically “ different political views” be- 
tween his party and that opposed to him 
| The coalition of 1864 was the result of an 
| agreement of view, and the only questions 
left in abeyance, that we can think of, were 
some Reform planks, which have ever since 
| been drifting about as flotsam and jetsam, 
owned by nobody. If, as the Premier con- 
| tends, political concord deprives a Cabinet 
of the odious name of coalition, then the 
most notorious of all coalitions, the Fox- 
North combination of 1783, and the Cana- 
dian combination of 185 4, were not coalitions. 
If they were, and it be still maintained 
| that either party possesses distinctive princi- 
ples, Mr. Mackenzie’s Government is also.a 
| coalition. In the definition quoted above, 
| there seems to be an implied distinction be 
tween “forming” and maintaining an Admin- 
istration ; but it is utterly untenable, and can 
only be made to allow of the novel “‘conver- 
| sion” theory before noticed. Every new 
Minister brings his own individuality with 
| him into the Cabinet, and impresses it upon 
public policy in spite of his colleagues, and 
even of himself. Mr. Blake’s enlightened 
views will make themselves felt ; and so, we 
| fear, will M. Cauchon’s self- seeking. 
| On the whole, we think Mr. Mackenzie is 
to becongratulated upon his new position. No 
one can take the “conversion” idea au 
| sérieux, because it would be hard to tell what 
errors a neophyte is called upon to renounce, 
or what great principles or truths he is ex 
pected to embrace. There is, however, an 
esoteric sense in which Mr. Mackenzie has 
set his face in the right direction. We be- 
lieve that the present Government is not a 
| coalition, because there can be no coalition 
| where there are no parties. The question 
between Nationalists and Factionists lies in 
| a nutshell: it is simply one between the ab- 
sence of party with a shifting, happy-go- 
lucky policy, and an entire change in system. 
There would be no objection whatever to the 
| Premier’s course if he could venture to af- 
firm that he is influenced in his selections 
by State, and not by party, reasons. Toa 
Nationalist it is not of the slightest import- 
| ance whether a man calls himself by one 
name rather than another—the crucial ques- 
tion is briefly this: Is he the best man that 
| can be picked out from our available poli- 



















ticians to administer our finances, to manage 
our public works, or to do essential service in 
developing the resources of the Dominion ? 
The ordinary practice under the party system 
directly conflicts with the interests of the 
State. The all-absorbing question with 
office-seeking politicians is not the welfare 
of the Dominion, but the best means of se- 
curing or maintaining power. The result is 
that personal character or fitness goes for 
little or nothing ; if a man can only bring 
with him the support of any political coterie 
or ecclesiastical ring, he will not clamour for 
office in vain. M. Cauchon has just taken 
the Council Chamber by storm, and so may 
any other blatant self-seeker who boasts 
the necessary backing. The only justifica- 
tion of the party-system is the benefit accru- 
ing to the country by the collision of clear- 
ly defined opinions ; but why should it be 
upheld when, in times of political stagnation 
like the present, as Mr. Mackenzie himself 
allows, there is absolutely nothing to divide 
him from his Conservative opponents? So 


long as this playing at political soldiery is | 


kept up, there will always be guasi causes of 
quarrel ready to hand or easily invented. 
Many questions, purely administrative in 
character, which could be satisfactorily set- 
tled by calm and intelligent deliberation on 
a national basis, are now tossed like shuttle- 
cocks from one side of the House to the 
other, until they assume an importance in 
the party eye they do not intrinsically pos- 
sess. No one needs to be informed how many 
bitter logomachies have been waged by angry 
and prejudiced partisans over cork and fea- 
thers. The G/ode is very anxious to maintain 
“creeds and confessions” in the theological 
sphere; but there its dogmatism ends. No 
Thirty-nine Articles or Westminster Confes- 
sion is admissible in politics. A simpler 
symbol is best adapted to Statecraft—a for- 
mula which may be uttered in a breath— 
“Place, place ; honestly, if convenient ; but 
place at all events.” Hence has arisen the 
singular condition of affairs in which we find 
ourselves at present. The vile practice of 
slandering public men has been carried on 
for so many years, under the sinister auspices 
of one newspaper manager, that it has im- 
parted the virus everywhere around. It is 
all very well now to raise the cry against it ; 
but the mischief has been done, and the men 
immediately responsible are those who, at 
this late date, exclaim vociferously against it. 
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Did the G/ode imagine that personal vitupera- 
tion and reckless abuse were the peculiar ap- 
panage of its own party? If it did, it has been 
painfully undeceived ; the ‘‘ Tories,” as the 
Premier prefers to call the party of M. Cau 

chon and his six political friends in the Cabi- 
net, have learned the lesson, and are now ap- 


| plying, although it is impossible they can im- 


prove upon, it. For a sound training in the 
art of traduction, couched in the diction of 
a rudely veneered Billingsgate, the Conser- 
vative organs have only “to give their days 
and nights” to the study of old G/odes. 

It is in no spirit of hostility to the present 
Government that these remarks have been 
made. Onthe contrary, we rejoice that Mr. 
Mackenzie has made,a bold and honestly 
intended step in the nght direction. There 
can be no advantage in substituting the 
‘“‘outs ” for the “ ins,” so long as the present 
party muddle continues. The war which 
Nationalists have waged, with gradual but 
well-assured success, is a waragainst a system, 
not against Governments as such. Signs are 
not wanting that the Premier and the Minis- 
ter of Justice are substantially of the same 
opinion. They, at any rate, are convinced 
that the affairs of this country can no longer 
be effectively directed on party lines or with 
party appliances. Inthe Pembroke speech 
Mr. Mackenzie accounted for the loss of 
seats since the elections which placed him 
firmly in power, by the composite and he- 
terogeneous majority that secured his 
triumph. There was, it appears, a coalition 
in the electorate—not so immoral as one in 
a Government, we suppose—strong enough 
to ensure success for a time to the dominant 
party. This, to our minds, was a sufficient 
apology for the introduction of Conserva- 
tives into the Cabinet; and it needs no 
other. The present Administration then 
is a coalition, placed in office by a coali- 
tion out of doors; but if Mr. Mackenzie 
had not committed himself by rash words 
in former years, he would not make this 
bogy out of a political necessity. All we 
complain of is that people will not call a 
spade a spade, but prefer terming it a hoe 
or a plough. A crucial instance of the com- 
plete demoralization of parties was afforded 
in the case of Sir Alexander Galt. Of his 
ability and sterling integrity no one affects 
to doubt. The late Government admitted 
both when they induced him to accept of- 
fice, and their successors confessed the same 
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faith when they importuned him to contest | 


Montreal in the interest of Reform. On 
his declining to do so, both factions set 
upon him. The G/ode ransacked its old files, 
and re-discovered the wickedness it had im- 
puted to him years ago, but was willing to 
condone, if he could have been managed 
now for party purposes. The AZaz/ found 
out, all of a sudden, that Sir John Macdon- 
ald’s loyalty was so overpowering that he 
could not sit at the same table with an ad- 
vocate of independence—at least of a more 
pronounced type than Mr. Terrill. Now, if 
Canada were ruled by politicians who re- 
garded the State as their chief care, and party 
as subordinate instead of supreme, does any 
one suppose that M. Cauchon would be pre- 
ferred to Sir Alexander Galt? Party needs 
alone can explain how it comes that the ser- 
vices of our ablest financier are lost to the 
country. Party requires subservience, and 
he is independent ; party demands a price 
for office in the shape of support within Par- 
liament or without, and Sir Alexander can 
boast of no hierarchy at his back. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has taken a first step towards a non- 
party régime; and it is to be hoped that he 
will manfully toil on in the same path, sub- 
mitting with cheerfulness to whatever tem- 
No one 


porary obloquy may fall to his lot. 
who observes the signs of the times can fail 
to see how loosely the obligations of party 


sit upon the people at large. Those who 
have conversed with nominal partisans are 
aware how feeble is the hold of conventional 
shibboleths, and if the indubitable fact re- 
quired further confirmation, it has been re- 
vealed bythe ballot-box. Electors demand 
some better food, both for reason and imagi- 
nation, than they can gather from party 
names, which are often made to be full of 
sound and fury, and yet after all signify no- 
thing. They have heard tales of corruption 
until they pall upon the sense; steel rail 
transactions, silver claims, and all the other 
phantasmagoria at the service of an Opposi- 
tion, are quite powerless to excite curiosity, 
to say nothing of indignation. If some re- 
miniscences of his past career have aroused 
popular indignation at the appointment of 
M. Cauchon, it will, probably, resolve itself 
at last into an abiding distrust of all politi- 
cians. They are not surprised to hear that 
the gentleman is purchaseable, although they 
may be astonished that the sorry lot was 
knocked down to a purist like Mr. Mac- 


| trigues, slanders and double-dealing. 
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kenzie. Cynicism, perhaps, will have the 
last word to say— Caveat emptor. 

Party journalism may not have observed 
“98 fact, or party prejudice may have ignored 

; yet itis indisputable that the intelligence 

the country is sick of party, with its in- 
The 
conviction has already gained a firm vantage- 
ground, that the traditional party names have 
no meaning. It suits the organs, on both 
sides, to ridicule the National movement ; 
they are welcome to their laugh, but rira 
bien gui rira le dernier. The ballot-box 
holds secrets in its keeping not to be un- 
folded ; but it discloses one fact, now evi- 
dent to all but the purblind—that the old 
parties have no grasp upon the public mind, 
and that even timorous electors will act con- 
scientiously when secrecy them 
against the bullying reproaches of party dic- 
tatorship. Thus the edge of scandal is 
blunted, thanks to the Glove; for common 
folks have learned to believe every story of 
the kind, or to disbelieve all without distinc- 
tion. Party discipline is relaxed, and will 
continue to be relaxed indefinitely, except 
where it is cemented together by the vile 
mortar of selfish interest. There is a splen- 
did opportunity for daring statemanship of 
the most beneficent kind, of which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie may avail himself, if he will. Could 
he be induced to fling party frippery to the 
winds, and leave the past dead to bury their 
dead, he has a chance of coupling his name 
with the opening ofa new era for the Domin- 
ion. When party names are forgotten, and 
party distinctions serve the future historian 
merely as an incentive to ill-requited inves- 
tigation or a provocative to impatience of 
temper, the man who has the courage to lift 
the destinies of Canada out from the slough 
of party despond to the firm ground of Na- 
tional policy will hold an honourable place 
in his country’s annals. For Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie and Blake the lines have fallen in 
pleasant places ; there can be no well-found- 
ed doubt of their patriotism, and as little of 
their contempt for the “ party allegiance ” of 
which they find it useful to talk on occasion. 
Most party men look with equanimity a 
divisions outside their charmed circle ; i 
requires unusual sturdiness and courage Z 
recognise it within one’s own. Let it be once 
admitted that party names mean nothing ; 
that the best men available should occupy 
the highest offices of State irrespective of 


assures 
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temporary estrangements of a factitious char- | most people agree with him now—that the 


acter ; and that organization, where it is ne- | 
cessary, exists for the country, and not the | 


country for the sake of organization, and a 
better time will have arrived. Mr. Mackenzie 
has already recognised the fact that parties 
are broken up; he has only to concede that 
they are useless cumberers of the ground, to 
be cut down and cast into the fire. Every 
party triumph is a danger, whether it be 
gained on one side or the other. The only 
guarantee against undue influence or un- 
worthy tactics is to be found in the full re- 
cognition of the principle, that the para- 
mount purpose of government is the good 
of the country, not the success of party or 
the aggrandizement of individuals. When 
some vital question arises of such supreme 
importance as to dwarf all others, the exist- 
ence of parties becomes a necessity, in the 
days which have fallen to us by the turning 
of the wheel, when there are no “ burning 
questions,” parties cannot fail of proving per- 
nicious to the lowest degree. Scandal now 
passes for argument, and finesse or intrigue 
for sagacity, until the intelligence of the 
country revolts against the mischief-working 
system. There is but one remedy, and that 
is the avowed declaration of a purely Na- 
tional policy, regardless of traditional names 
and guasi distinctions, and careful only to 
foster the best interests of the country, and 
to urge it forward in the path of progress, 
material, social and intellectual. 


The Postmaster-General possesses one 
sterling quality which should extort respect 
from his bitterest opponents—heis thoroughly 
outspoken and ingenuous. Believing that 
independence will be the ultimate destiny of 
Canada, he has not hesitated to avow this 
opinion, in office as well as out of it. It is 


refreshing in these days when many secretly 
share in a similar conviction, although they 
dare not confess as much in public, to find 
a Cabinet Minister who scorns to conceal 
it as an arridre pensée under the guise of 


spurious and simulated loyalty. From Mr. 
Huntington’s view of the subject we dissent, 
not caring to contemplate a future which we 
cannot affect to desire. At the same time, 
we commend his manly avowal of opinions, 
and can see how, even supposing his forecast 


to prove erroneous, this frank expression of 


them may prove of essential service. Mr. 
Brown himself urged some years ago—and 


relations of this Dominion to the Empire 
must undergo a radical change. He was 


| even prepared to look forward to our inde- 


pendence—not as a consummation to be 


| wished, or even anticipated—but as a con- 


tingency to be provided for among the pos- 
sibilities. The Postmaster-General may be 
right or wrong in his vaticinations, yet the 
moral of the independence theory is a good 
one—the duty of preparing, in any event, 
for whatever change may await our country. 
What is merely s speculative i in it is harmless, 
and may be safely left to prove or disprove 
itself in the future ; what is practical will 
prove of immense value, if it be employed 
in the self-education of the public mind. 
Whether our fate be independence, absorp- 
tion into the American Union, or a closer 
union with the Empire, our responsibilities 
will be increased, and must be foreseen and 
provided for. Party leaders generally take 
no thought for the morrow which will dawn 
in the near or remoter future. They are too 
well satisfied with things as they are to trou- 
ble themselves about what is tocome. To 
hint that the present rég?me may prove a 
passing phase in our national existence is 
high treason, not so much to the sovereign, 
as to the interests of peddling faction. 
Hence the bitter denunciations heaped 
upon Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the Globe, and 
Mr. Huntington in the Mail. The idea of 
a national policy is detestable to them, 
because it upsets their political arithmetic, 
and passes into depths of calculating fore- 
sight they cannot fathom. The only ade- 
quate preparation for whatever change may 
befall us, must be undergone in a time of 
transition like the present. It will be too 
late to have the lamps trimmed and the 
lights burning when the inevitable moment 
has arrived, and the only policy, which looks 
to the future or strives to make provision 
for it, is that which casts away dead party 
issues and obsolete and meaningless party 
names in the interests of the nation, fast 
passing as it is from adolescence to maturity. 

The chief organ received a salutary rebuke 
from the Premier at Pembroke, which we 
might hope it has taken to heart, if we did 
not know the G/oée to be past reformation 
or even repentance. Mr. Mackenzie was 
defending Mr. Huntington, but his remarks 
apply equally to those whom the organ is 
constantly assailing with vindictive perti- 
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nacity. We should italicise the words if it 


were not clear that familiarity with the | 
devices of typography has robbed italics of | 
they are given, therefore, as | 
the Globe printed them :—“ He (Mr. Mac- | 


their emphasis ; 


kenzie) would scorn to be called a Liberal, 
if he did not allow every man to hold what- 
ever speculative opinions he pleased as to 
the future of this country.” That is the text 


look in vain to the Globe for a commentary 
upon it. The Premier virtually reads the 


as an unworthy exponent of Liberalism, and 
yet the oracle is dumb under the rod, and 
has no word either of penitence or apology. 


The least it could have done would be to | 
and | 


cry “culpa, culpa, mea maxima culpa,” 
utter promises of amendment to be kept— 
until they are broken. 


Mr. Huntington’s Argenteuil address, 
whether he intended it or not, has served 
to divert discussion from the Independence 
channel. His trenchant attack on Quebec 
Ultramontanism is courageous enough, but it 
is not quite free from the ps of party 
strategy. It isnot so much a “newdeparture” 


orthodoxy was claimed as the natural ally 
of Rouge republicanism, tinged as it was 
with a soupgon of old revolutionary scepti- | 


cism. 


Langevin by 
hierarchy, they did not hesitate to take ad- 
vantage of the opening. 
Mgr. Bourget’s right hand man, and suc- 
ceeded for a time in blinding the eyes of the 
faithful. The compact never possessed much 
power of cohesion, and was finally dissolved 
during the Quebec local elections. Rome 
may occasionally be lulled into a lethargic 
doze ; yet she always sleeps with one eye 
open and sometimes stoops to the stratagem 
of “foxing.” The Bishop of Three Rivers 
was the first to sound the alarm, and, at a 
later date, Mgr. Bourget made the discovery 


that no ecclesiastical miracle had turned the | 


penitent wolves into sheep. It is very doubt- 


ful whether even the water of Lourdes could | 
make a sincere Ultramontane out of a Que- | 
The Christian temper of the | 
hierarchy has been sorely tried of late, and it | 
is quite possible that eventhe patience of Job | 


bec Rouge. 


might have given way under such treatment 


| to the country to-morrow. 
| enabled to force his way into the Cabinet as 
organ out of the party, or at least reproves it | 


| Opportunity. 
| be won over ; 


| Grand Lama at Rome ; 


| Bishops do not see very readily ; 
| once they are able to take a notion in, it is 
| difficult to dislodge it. 
as a return to the old tactics, when Protestant | 
| with the Pacific business ; 
| quite so bad as the Beauport Asylum job, 


When the Reds discovered that they | 
could overthrow Sir George Cartier and M. | 
simulating a regard for the | 


M. Jetté became | 


| common, 





as the Church received in the New Bruns- 
wick School and Red River matters, and 
worst of all, in the Guibord humiliation. 
From an Ultramontane standpoint, the domi- 
nant party failed to observe the terms of the 


| agreement of 1872-3, and is thrown over 
| accordingly. 
| and their tribe are now the true champions of 
| neo-Catholicism, and it would go hard with 
—and an admirable one it is—but we shall | 


Messrs. Masson and Mousseau 
Mr. Mackenzie if he were obliged to appeal 
M. Cauchon was 


a sop to Cerberus ; but the result of the elec- 
tionsin Chambly and Charlevoix shows either 


| that the Bishops do not place entire confi- 


dence in the new President, or that the step 
has been taken too late. Sacerdotal infla- 
ence goes over, bag and baggage, to the side 


| of the Opposition, and the effect of this will 


be made more manifest at the first decisive 
M. Langevin might, perhaps, 
and he wears the insignia of 
St. Gregory, bestowed upon him by the 
yet we doubt how 
far he could serve the discredited Rouges. 
but when 


Of course, the new 
member for Charlevoix dirtied his fingers 
still, that was not 


and the one may be as easily condoned as 
the other has been. At all events the ex- 
periment is worth trying ; for it is the last 
card the Government can play in Quebec. 
Mr. Huntington seems to have forgotten a 
little of our recent political history. He 
mounts the Protestant horse under the hal- 


| lucination that he has been riding him all 
| along, and only put him in the stable last 


night. He appears to forget that the re- 
doubtable steed has been out at grass, prey- 
ing on vile Conservative herbage of the 
and ridden by Tom, Dick and 
Harry these three years past. It is even pos- 
sible that his property in the beast may be 
contested, and in that case he has no re- 
dress, save an action of trover. When Mr. 
Huntington makes a point against Mr. 
Thos. White, by showing that Conservatism 
is now the creed of the Ultramontane party, 
the retort is obvious, and it may take the 
Irish form of a question : Who have been the 
trusted allies of the hierarchy since the pro- 
mulgation of the Vatican decrees? Who 


| would still continue to be on the best of 
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terms with the Bishops, if they could? Mr. 
Huntington’s party unquestionably. The 
Catholic League of Ontario was a failure, be- 
cause the Grits refused to keep the compact. 
In East Toronto, and in North Renfrew only 
the other day, even Government pressure 
could not induce the party to keep faith with 
their allies. Ina not very dissimilar way, the 
unnatural connection of Rouge and Ultra- 
montane has come to grief in Quebec. Any 
politician, with half an eye, could have fore- 
seen that this would certainly happen sooner 
or later. The fallacy which has in turn pos- 
sessed both parties is the notion that they have 
wit enough to make an instrument of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. No more fatal mis- 
take could be committed. The ecclesiasti- 
cal power, which now wields a more powerful 
weapon than ever, has lost none of its ancient 
“cunning,” and is not likely to lose it at a 
time when it has secured a new lease of life. 
It is perfectly indifferent about political par- 


the Church. 


been to use—not to be used. Its favours 





are not eleemosynary gifts, for which it ex- | 


pects nothing again. 
guid pro quo is inexorably demanded, and it 


On the contrary, the | 


always takes care, in case of default on pay- | 


day, to carry its wares to a new market. Mr. 
White is a Conservative ; yet he was rejected 
because he was a Freemason, and fell, in con- 
sequence, a victim tothe Syllabus. Sir Geo. 
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servative reaction, but of the undue influence 
and intimidation employed by the clergy. 
Mr. Huntington speaks of “ British prin- 
ciples ” ; he had better procure the applica- 
tion of at least one, which was laid down by 
the judges who tried the Galway election. 
As it is, the zeal of our new Protestant 
champion has a fox-and-the-grapes aspect, 
which goes far to deprive it of any value 
from a national point of view. After all, the 
novel pretensions of Ultramontanism may 
have their good side, and if one unforeseen 
result of them be a thorough exfosé of the 
hollowness of party politics, no one need 
complain. The hierarchy may assert the 
subordination of State to Church, or any 
other anachronism, as long as it pleases ; 
mankind will not be convinced, and thank 
Heaven, the State has the power to curb ex- 
travagant pretensions the moment they con- 


| flict with the common good. But that power 
| will never be exerted effectually until parties 
ties except so far as they affect to support | cease to outbid each other for sacerdotal 


Its cardinal maxim has ever | 


support. Ultramontane assumptions may 
end in the breaking up of parties, and then, 
but not till then, will the Roman Catholic 
Church occupy its proper place in a land 
of religious and political freedom. It is 


amusing to observe the squirming of party 
| organs under this new element of perplexity 


introduced from Quebec. The Glode and 


| the Maz are both harking-back to their 


. 7 . . | 
Cartier was a Conservative, and a faithful | 


son of the Church into the bargain, and yet 


when he ventured to disregard the behests | 


of the Church, sacerdotalism turned its back 
upon him, and threw itself into the arms of 
l Institut Canadien. 


| 


| 
| 


| against priests and nuns. 


We agree with Mr. Huntington that the | 


influence of Ultramontanism “ has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 
Yet how ar 


clipped,so ng asparties persist in coquetting 


old starting-points, ready to go out on a 
new scent. The one is terribly afraid that 
it has gone too far in patronizing Archbishop 
Lynch and the League, and tries to es- 


| cape in a cloud of unmeaning verbiage about 


religious equality, prefatory to a new crusade 
The other evi- 
dently regrets that it was ever led to pat 


| Orangeism on the back, and breaks up the 
| fallow ground in an attack on those who have 


the talons of this eagle to be | 


with him? If the Postmaster-General really | 
means to show fight to the hierarchy, let him | 


insist upon the passage of a Bill to punish 
clerical interference at elections either by 
pastoral or address from the altar. 
torious that the clergy in Quebec work the 
electoral system in the interests of the 
Church, and pronounce ecclesiastical pains 
and penalties upon any one who dares to 


sufficient knowledge of ecclesiastical history 
to distinguish between Ultramontanism and 
the Roman Catholic religion. The strength 
of sacerdotalism lies in a maintenance of the 


| party-system, with its puny policy of grasp- 
| ing at any support which promises to uphold 


It is no- | 


vote for a candidate whom the Church has | 


excluded from her lists. 
Charlevoix elections are proofs, not of a Con- 


The Chambly and | 


it in power and to bargain for that support at 
any price. Then, as the instalments fall due, 
like an Irish tenant whose allotment has been 
knocked down to him at treble its value, the 
partisan, on a threat of ejectment, turns upon 
his patron, heaps the vilest abuse upon him, 
and shoots him, metaphorically, from behind 


| the editorial hedge. So long as factions, se- 
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parated by no clear division-line of principle, | 
and dignified by the name of parties, exist, | 
so long will Roman Catholics, Orangemen | 
and Prohibitionists, be angled for by each of 

them in turn, to be deceived and betrayed 

by both. The only plan of government 

which is worthy of the name, the only one 

which will stand wear and tear in the future, 

the only one which can fulfil its promises to 

all classes and denominations, is one found- 

ed upon the needs of the Dominion, irrespec- 

tive of party, creed or nationality. Under 

its guidance no Church would need to fear 

that its rights, sanctioned by treaty, law or 

the spirit of Christian tolerance, might ever 

be put in jeopardy. No Ultramontanist is 

more zealous for the prescriptive privileges of 

his Church than a National statesman would 

be; and yet the former would meet nosturdier 

antagonist if he attempted to realize in prac- 

tice pretensions which are harmless only 

whilst they remain theoretical. 


The Dominion Parliament will meet in a 
few days, and, for several reasons, the Ses- 
sion will probably be the liveliest since 
November, 1873. There are no very ex- 
citing topics to engage attention ; yet there 
is that feeling of political unrest abroad 
which usually serves as the prelude to a 
storm. Of all the subjects mooted in the 
press, there is, perhaps, only one which can 
be said to be of the first rank. We refer, 
of course, to the Pacific Railway, and the 
attitude of British Columbia towards the 
Dominion. When Mr. Macaulay’s New 
Zealander has completed his little bit of | 
sketching in London, and perhaps exhibited 
it at some Maori Royal Academy Exibition, 
if any Maoris survive at so distant a point 
in the future, he would do well, supposing | 
him to be of a literary turn, to direct his 
attention to the history of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. From what we already 
know, there will be abundance of mate- 
rial for romantic or farcical pens. The in- 
ception of the scheme, the profuse liberality 
and easy-going éourderie which marked its | 
progress ; the advent of Sir Hugh Allan as a 
deus ex machina ; the humours of the Scan- 
dal ; the appearance, disappearance, and re- | 
appearance of theredoutable Mr. McMullen, | 
a capitalist without capital, who can be | 
serviceable to any Minister, Conservative | 
or Reform, to Allan or to Foster ; the burn- | 


ing of the Survey papers ; the haggling of | 


| as he pleased. 


| ever since. 
| that the sum of $750,000 would have been 


| can tell the whole truth about anything. 
| forgets altogether the real bone of conten- 
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our rulers with their brethren on the Pacific 
slope, who have a perverse incapacity for 
seeing themselves as others see them who 
live nearer the rising sun: all these and 
many other features in this “ strange 
eventful history,” not yet fully developed, 
will yield materials of the highest dramatic 
interest. As the matter stands at present, 
the situation is simply admirable. Last year 
the Senate, in a fit of independence, threw 
out the Esquimault and Nanaimo Railway 
Bill. That venerable body was impelled to 
this step by a desire to show Mr. Mills and 
his friends that it could do something if it 
liked. The Supreme Court Act was saved 
for M. Fournier, by a double vote of Mr. 
Speaker, and it was obviously necessary to 
make it manifest that the grannies of the 
Upper Chamber were a power in the State. 
If an elected Legislative Council could 
temporarily stop the supplies as they did, 
under the inspiration of Mr. Brown, with 
how much greater reason should a venerable 
body, on the eve of being blown up by the 
Bothwell Guy Fawkes, make a last expiring 
effort to stand on its dignity. Hence the 
Vancouver Railway was sacrificed to appease 
the wrath of the Olympians. The organs 
cried 2’importe, and proved, to their own 
satisfaction, that the Premier was under no 
obligation to submit his plan to the Legisla- 
ture at all. They informed Mr. Mackenzie 
that he might go on with his plan as soon 
The Minister, on reflection, 
was of a different opinion, however, for he 
proceeded to offer the recalcitrant British 
Columbians $750,000 as a soothing potion. 
They refused to take the soporific from our 
Ottawa Mrs. Winslow, or to go quietly to 
sleep without it, and have been afflicting 
everybody with their provoking insomnia 
The Globe very justly remarks 


equivalent to a bonus of $10,000 a mile to 
the proposed railway ; but the G/ode never 
It 


tion, in the shape of a condition attached to 


| the grant :—‘‘ The compensation to be given 


by Canada for any delays which may take 
place in the construction of the Pacific 
Railway, shall be in the form of a cash 
bonus.” That is where the British Colum- 
bian shoe pinches ; for the Provincials are 
astute enough to understand that, by accept- 
ing the bribe, they are in danger of being 
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choused out of the trans-continental railway 
altogether. 
as a sick man would do if the doctor ap- 
proached him with laudanum or morphia, 
and then announced his intention of keep- 


ing him awake all night with pins and | 
| calsystem is to be conducted on an intelli- 


needles. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s Pacific Railway policy | 


was, we believe, the best possible under the 
circumstances. No practical statesman in 


the Premier’s position is called upon to | 
He was in the | 


undertake impossibilities. 
position of an executor who, finding himself 
hampered by obligations it is impossible to 


fulfil, feels compelled to seek relief in | 


equity under perplexing circumstances. The 
Premier came into court with clean hands, 
and is entitled, therefore, to 
charftable construction of his motives and 
intentions. 
the suspicion should have been infused into 


the British Columbian mind that only Punic | 
| In point of fact there is no theoretical ob- 


| jection to the most ardent disciple of the 


faith is to be expected from Ottawa. There 
must have been something clumsy and 


bungling somewhere, either on the part of | 


Lord Carnarvon or the Dominion Govern- | 
| There is all the difference in the world be- 


ment, before misapprehensions like the 
present could have arisen. The Opposi- 
tion theory, which taxes Mr. Mackenzie 
with disingenuousness, may be an easy clue 


to the labyrinth, but it is one which is too 
slightly supported by evidence to be ac- | 


cepted. The defeat of the Walkem 
Government, at Victoria, if we read the 
brief telegram aright, has been caused by a 
strong anti-Dominion sentiment, and if so 


the Ottawa Cabinet had better look to it- | 


self, and set its house in order while there is 
yet time. Perhaps Ministers will take heed 
of a warning, which may hereafter be pressed 
upon them by more unfriendly critics, that 
any Government which forces British Colum- 
bia out of the Confederation, or trifles with 
Pacific Railway construction, seals its own 
fate by so doing. The situation is more 
critical than most people seem to suppose, 


and can only be met by rulers who approach | 


it in a spirit of wise conciliation. The peo- 
ple of British Columbia require to be satis- 
fied that the Dominion is in earnest about 
the great enterprise on which they have set 
their hearts ; and when confidence has once 
been firmly established at Victoria, inevit- 
able delays in the accomplishment of the 
work will be accounted for in a patient and 
reasonable way. 


So they refuse the potion much | 


| even its own friends. 


ask for a | 


Still it is most unfortunate that | 
| Visions of 1845 appear to have blinded our 


| in the interest of the 
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The meeting of the Dominion Board of 
Trade is an event of increasing importance 
every year. One question alone, to which 
an entire sitting was devoted, requires more 
extended consideration than our limited 
space will permit. If the reform of our fis- 


gent basis, it can only be done by discard- 
ing all doctrinaire speculation, and looking 
at things as they are. It is a singular proof 
of the incapability of existing parties to ini- 
tiate a national policy, that neither of them 
is able to draft a tariff which will satisfy 
The Globe seems to 
regard this as a_ proof of the efficiency of 
the existing system, instead of being, as it 


| is, a confession of weakness. Traditionally, 


but rather from accident than otherwise, Li- 
berals are supposed to favour free trade, and 
Conservatives are presumedly Protectionists. 


politicians to the actual problem before us. 


prevailing school of political economy as- 
suming a Protectionist mask, if he chooses. 


tween the war of the Anti-Corn Law League 
against a system which taxed the people’s 
bread, and a policy which, if it be persisted 
in much longer, will strangle our nascent 
manufactures. Theories are seldom, if ever, 
of universal application, and whether a man 


| be, in theory, a Free-trader or not, he is 


bound to take into account the exigencies 
of circumstance. Mr. Mackenzie and Sir 
Alexander Galt are both Cobdenites in prin- 
ciple, and yet they have nous enough to see 
that the Free-trade theory cannot be ap- 
plied in Canada, for some time to come, 
without injury to national interests, It is, 
in fact, a national and not a party ques- 
tion which is now taking so prominent a 
position in Dominion politics. Mr. John 
Macdonald, Mr. Workman and Mr. How- 
land are Liberals, and Mr. Thomas White 
is a Conservative, and yet there is no dissi- 
dence between them on this question. The 
entire commercial community is agreed that 
the tariff ought to be and must be adjusted 
merchant and the 
manufacturer immediately, and of the whole 
country in the long run. A great deal of 
nonsense is talked and penned about the 
greed of the classes immediately concerned, 
and about the burden Protection, in a re- 
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stricted sense, would impose upon the con- 
sumer. It is not a question of class at all, 
or of party, but one upon the decision of 
which depends the national progress of Ca- 
nada. Journalists with an economical craze 
in their heads will, of course, cast ridicule 
upon a movement which threatens to disturb 
any nicely squared theory instilled into them 
thirty or forty years ago. 
pected ; but, on the other hand, we have a 
right to anticipate that those who call them- 
selves statesmen will rise above the petti- 


ness of theory into the clearer air of prac- | 


tical common sense. 


The Ontario Legislature has, on the 
whole, done some creditable work during 
the session now drawing to a close. Mr. 
Mowat, whatever other faults may be im- 
puted to him, can hardly be accused of 
idleness. He is certainly a painstaking 
Minister, and conscientious also, as party 
politicians go. The number of Bills he has 
introduced, and will probably force through, 


would make a respectable volume of sta- | 


tutes by themselves. Most of them are not 
of the kind to make a noise in the world; 
but they have, generally speaking, that use- 
ful quality good laws always possess, of 
making their presence less palpable than 


the want of them would have proved. Mr. 
Mowat’s works are better than his defence 
of them, and we are not quite sure that his 
apology for introducing important measures 


late in the Session will hold water. It may, 
of course, be desirable to consult people 
outside before finally framing Government 
bills ; still, considering the length of the 


vacation, and the facility of postal commv- | 


nication, there were surely time and oppor- 
tunities sufficient to have accomplished this 
six months ago. It must be remembered 
that Ontario has only one Legislative Cham- 
ber, and that the chief reason assigned for 
dispensing with an Upper Chamber was the 
abundance of time for discussion afforded 
in the ordinary course of legislation. Ifthe 


Assembly is to be forced to deliberate upon | 
the most important measures in the last ten | 


days of the session, with two sittings daily, 
the Province would be the better of a Le- 
gislative Council, even if it only served as a 
drag when legislators are going downhill to 
the terminus. Not a year passes without 
the enactment of laws passed to remedy 
previous blunders, and this must inevitably 


That is to be ex- | 
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| continue to be the chief defect of Ontario 
legislation until the Government alters its 
ways. 
The Opposition has made an inglorious 
figure in the proceedings of the Session. 
Whether it is badly led or too much led, it 
is not for us to say ; certainly the best was 
| not made of its slender opportunities. The 
|Crown Land bombshell went up like a 
rocket and came down an empty cartridge 
| anda stick. Mr. Cameron is nothing as a 
| politician, and Mr. Macdougall is too much 
a politician to be of practical service. It 
| would be very difficult to see what gain 
would accrue to the Province by a change 
| of men. Mr. Lauder is always with us, it 
is true ; but we sadly miss the sprightliness 
of Mr. Rykert and the sonorous bathos of 
Mr. Boultbee. The heavy man and the 
light comedian have both left the company, 
and what can be expected but dulness ? 

Mr. Hodgins introduced a Bill before the 
Christmas recess, having for its object the 
fusion of law and equity. Coming from a 
Chancery lawyer, the measure was excep- 
tionally worthy of attention ; but, notwith- 
standing the pleading of its author, it has 
taken the appointed place in /émbo infan- 
| tum. ‘The pains taken by Mr. Hodgins in 

this and other legislative essays deserve re- 
| cognition, but we think that any step either 
in the way of law reform or consolidation 
should be based upon careful inquiry, and 
initiated by the Government. The English 
| Judicature Acts have been in operation only 
a few months, and although they appear 
| likely to work well, it is too soon to initiate 
a complete revolution in our own sys- 
tem. The experiment of conferring equity 
| jurisdiction upon our County Courts was an 
admitted failure, and the House should at 
least have more information at its command 
than it possesses at present, before it commits 
| itself to radical legislation on the subject. 
Mr. Bethune’s Bill to render voting compul- 
| sory is sure to be enacted some day, but as it 
| has little or no chance in the hurry of a last 
sessional week, we need not refer to it par- 
ticularly for the present. The Attorney- 
| General’s Bill, declaratory of the powers 
| possessed by the Assembly, seems a work of 
supererogation, unless some of its provisions 
are unconstitutional, in which case it will 
probably receive its quietus from the Su- 
preme Court. One clause, if it should stand 
the test, will make an end of Mr. Mills’ 
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mare’s-nest in Mr. Macdougall’s case. A | abrogates the existing law altogether. In 


more absurd contention than that advanced 
by the member for Bothwell it would be 
difficult to imagine. Mr. Macdougall holds 


no office of profit or emolument under the | 


Crown, and therefore is not within the pur- 
view of the Imperial Act. The very fact 
that such a construction of the Statute 
would virtually disqualify an ex-Privy Coun- 
cillor for life is a reductto ad absurdum of this 
fanciful notion. Another Government mea- 
sure, which we may venture to call an Am- 
nesty Bill, is decidedly objectionable tor 


Bill is to be retroactive ; but even that fea- 
ture of it might be passed over uncensured 
if the Government had stopped there. The 
‘* Party of Purity,” by introducing it, makes 


the confession that the root-and-branch wea- | 


pon which it vainly imagined would work en- 


Ministers are therefore anxious to undo their 


work so far as they can venture upon it with | 


any regard for decency ; and the Opposition 


penalty of disqualification. If this were all 
the Act proposes to effect, there might be 


no serious ground of complaint, since the | 
results will please both parties. But it does | 


not stop there ; on the contrary, it proceeds 


to lay down principles and open up loop- | 
holes which will go far to render our “ pure” | 
Election Law nugatory. It is a fundamental | 
maxim in our jurisprudence that while ig- | 


norance of fact may be alleged as an excuse, 


ignorance of law cannot be pleaded even in | 


extenuation. The new Bill drives a coach 
and six through this principle, and talks, 


with Chancery vagueness, of ‘‘ an ignorance | 
which was involuntary and _ excusable.” | 


Henceforward, a candidate has only to tell 


the public that he “ honestly desires” and | 
“in good faith will endeavour, as far as he | 


can,” to have an election conducted accord- 


ing to law, and he is permitted to file a plea | 
which would be scouted by a police magis- | 


trate if urged on behalf of a day-labourer. 


as proper persons to take part in framing 


laws are the only ones to be excused for | 
knowing nothing about those already on the | 


statute-book. Nor is this all ; for the thirty- 
fifth section, which could only have emanated 


from the brain of an equity lawyer, virtually | 








future, agents may bribe as extensively as 
they choose without voiding an election, if 
they contrive to do it “without the know- 
ledge or consent of the candidate ;” the 
proof of which is necessarily difficult, and in 
most cases impossible. In future the maxim 
will be, ‘not to leave undone, but to keep 
unknown,” so far as candidates are concern- 


| ed. Moreover, provided the “ result ” is not 
| affected by the cases of corruption actually 
| proved in court, bribery may go on to any 
| extent without so much as unseating the 
more reasons than one. To begin with, the | 


member. If he has been returned by a ma- 


| jority of sixty, and only fifty clear instances 
| of bribery are brought home to him, he will 


retain his seat; whereas if he should only be 
forty in advance of his opponent, he is to be 
turned out. No candidate or agent ever re- 


| sorts to illegal acts without intending to “ af- 
tirely on the Reform side, has cut both ways. | 


fect the result ;” and surely it is the animus 
which the law ought to take cognizance of, 
not the practical effect of any act or acts. It 


| is the inclination to corrupt strategy which 
organs are quite as eager for the change as the | 
Government, because under it they will save | 
Messrs, Scott and Stock from the extreme | 


Parliament should desire to “‘stamp out,” not 
the actual profit accruing from it. It appears 
to us a monstrous proposition that a man 
who has ecclesiastical or official influence, 
for example, in his favour, may supplement 
them with bribery, if he chooses, so long as 
he keeps his corruption within sufficiently 
narrow limits. This measure, in short, pre- 
pares a new sort of “elevation” for the 
standard, after trailing it in the mud till its 
motto is undecipherable. 


The annual pother about Orange Incor- 
poration was again raised during the Session. 
The question at issue lies in a nutshell, and 
further discussion of it is a wanton waste of 
time. The hallucination which seems to 
possess Mr. Fraser and his friends, if it in- 
fused itself into private legislation generally, 
would go far to render the difficulties in the 
way of incorporation almost insuperable. 
Let it be once understood that the Legisla- 
ture is prepared to pass no private Bill, the 
religious, charitable or economical principles 


| of which are open to controversy, and our 
The very men who thrust themselves forward | 


statute-book will be much less bulky than it 
usually is. If, by incorporating the Orange- 
men of Ontario, the House were presumably 
“ endorsing ”’ Orangeism, any Bill to that end 


| ought to receive the six months’ hoist at the 


first opportunity. To give special sanction 
to the turbulent and pernicious organization 
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would be a blunder, if not a crime. But that 


Even Messrs. Crooks and Fraser admitted 
the Orange demand, when they referred Mr. 
Merrick and his friends to the general Act 
passed last Session. The vexed question, 
therefore, can no longer arise, since the Go- 
vernment, with a laudable desire to remove 
a pestilent nuisance, has conceded the point. 
Theoretical issues must therefore be aban- 
doned, and the practical inquiry alone re- 
mains :—-“‘ Does the general Act cover the 
Orange case?” Mr. Mowat replies in the 
affirmative, Mr. Merrick in the negative, 
and the latter is surely in the best position 
to know whether it does or not. Subordi- 
nate lodges doubtless may take advantage 
of the Act; but the complaint is that it 
makes no provision for the organization as 
a whole, and thus all unity and discipline 
would be fatally impaired. The Grand 
Lodge, in fact, bears some analogy to the 
General Assembly of the consolidated Pres- 
byterian Church ; and Mr. Bethune would 
certainly have objected to any substitute for 
the Bills he introduced, having in view, not 
incorporation of the united body, but of con- 
gregations as individual units. In a similar 


way, if Mr. Merrick’s account of the matter 
be correct, the general Act is of no use ex- ’ 


cept in the case of subordinate lodges. If 
this be the fact, then, as the Government is 
estopped, on its own showing, from disput- 
ing the claim of the Orangemen n, it should 
in justice have passed Mr. Merrick’s Bill, 


and got rid of the troublesome question for | 


ever. If, on the other hand, the annual in- 
troduction of the measure is merely a pe- 


no other purpose than that of riding rough- 
shod over the Legislature, it ought to be 
frowned upon by the Government and the 
House. In either case, the question was ex- 
ceedingly narrow, and might have been de- 
cided on common sense grounds, 
entailing a repetition of political “ bun- 
combe” in its most hateful form. 


Mr. Crooks’ Education Bill is a good 
one, in so far as it does away with the exist- 
ing imperium in imperio, and transfers all 
responsibility to the shoulders of a Minister 
of the Crown. It may even appear, with- 
out much exaggeration, to be the final com- 
pletion of Responsible Government, under 
which the old régime was a standing, and 


| sometimes 
is not the position of matters by any means. | 


| old one— 


without | 
| late 
| unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject 


| without delay. 
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startling, anomaly. Its good 
points, however, ought not to exempt the 
Bill from searching criticism, and it is de- 
cidedly weak in many respects—of that forci- 
et feeble stamp, in fact, always impressed 
1 their measures by legislators who have 
a made up their minds, or perhaps have 
no minds to make up. Contrary to “ well- 
understood Reform principles,” the inde- 
pendenceof Parliament is seriously menaced, 
and Ministers boldly avow that they are 
taking a leap in the dark, and desire to run 
at it unweighted by any statutory burdens. 
The Treasurer has wisely abandoned his fic- 
tion of a Committee of Council—an absurd 
notion apparently borrowed from English 
practice. The idea of selecting a Committee 
from a Cabinet of five was puerile in the ex- 
treme, unless Mr. Crooks imagined that he 
could escape Parliamentary criticism by a 
false division of the responsibility. His 
Bill, even as it at present stands, is ex- 
tremely vague and unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Crooks, in addition to the sufficiently onerous 
duties of the Treasury Department, is also to 
be Minister of Education, provided the 
Government cannot do better by a new 
shuffle of the cards. Provincial interests 
are to yield, as they always do, to the exi- 
gencies of party ; and so laxly is the mea- 
sure drawn that Ministers may perpetrate 
any number of “ shuffles,” double or single, 
they see fit. Moreover, if the proposed 
“experiment” be practically tried, both the 
Treasury and Education Departments will 
suffer by the amalgamation, with this re- 


| sult in all probability, that the latter will 


| fall into old and practised hands, and the 
riodical display of perverse obstinacy, having | 


new system will be a second edition of the 
‘writ large.” No seer is needed 
to predict that this hasty and ill- devised 


| scheme will require revision next year from 


the first clause to the last. 


So much has been said and written of 
on Temperance legislation, that it 1s 


now, especially as it is sure to be discussed 
during the approaching session at Ottawa. 
Of Mr. Crooks’ Bill, as a whole, we de- 
cidedly approve, although it is characteris- 
tically slip-shod in its provisions. ‘There is 
no doubt that whatever can be properly and 
effectually accomplished by law towards 
checking intemperance should be enacted 
On that point the vast ma 
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jority of the people are fully agreed. The 


difficulty is, that a large section of that 
majority views any such legislation, not as 
a finality even provisionally, but as the 
stepping stone to something more radical 
and thorough-going. Prohibitionists and 
practical legislators are thus working at 
cross-purposes. The former regard any re- 
straints upon the traffic as futile, and look for- 
ward to its entire destruction. Thus, while 
Ministers desire to make the law as stringent 
as public opinion will warrant, the total 
abstainers have a direct purpose in making 
the law as unpopular and unworkable as 
they can. Their attitude towards any Gov- 
ernment measure is a constant source of 
embarrassment whenever legislation is at- 
tempted. Prohibition may have justice and 
propriety on its side, but the question is as 
to its practicability. Those who jump at 
conclusions in a spasm are always ready 
with theoretical short-cuts to perfectibility. 
Their motives may entitle them to respect, 
and that is all that can be said in their 
favour ; practical results must be governed 
by practical common sense, not by philan- 
thropic fervour, however earnest and un- 
selfish it may be. We believe it to be cer- 
tain that the temptation to excess keeps 
pace with increases in the number of li- 
censed houses, and hence the obvious con. 
clusion that they should not be multiplied 
ad libitum. If municipal officers abuse their 
powers—and we think they do—they ougnt 
to be deprived of them. For these reasons 
Mr. Crooks’ Bill seems deserving of sup- 
port in its general provisions. It does not 


issue of licenses to one for every two hun- | 
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sent. It is true that the municipality is 
not bound to issue licenses up to the max- 
imum, but in other municipalities the pre- 
scribed minimum may err as widely on the 
other side. Take a place like Clifton, for 
example, and will anybody pretend that a 
license system based on population will be 
satisfactory? Still, on the whole, the new 
Crooks’ Act is a step in the right direction, 
and we should like to see it fairly tried—an 
impossibility, we take it, to be shown by 
next year’s renewed tinkering at the subject. 
The most objectionable feature in the mea- 
sure is the enormous increase of patronage 
it throws into the hands of a Government 
exceptionally greedy of it. Centralization, 
unnecessarily monopolizing, and a profuse 
multiplication of offices, are new “ planks ” 
in the Reform “platform,” devised since 
the party secured office. Municipal juris- 
diction in the matter of liquor licenses has 
been grossly abused, but that is no reason 
at all for the wholesale grasping at political 
influence attempted in this Bill. We may 
go further, and point to the obvious conclu- 
sion that neither this Bill nor the Hospital 
Trust Bill would have been introduced in 
their present shape if the Treasurer had been 
returned for East Toronto. The policy 
may seem shrewd which consolidates all 
power in the hands of a despotic Executive, 
and visits private pique at the same time 
upon a constituency which has given offence 
to a Minister ; but such a system is rank 
Bonapartism, and it is scarcely likely that 
les Idées Napoleonnes will gain any perma- 


| nent footing in Ontario. 
seem an undue restriction upon either the | 


vendor or purchaser of liquor to confine the | 


dred and fifty inhabitants in a municipality. | 


At the same time, it must be borne in mind 
that one comprehensive provision is not 
likely to be adapted to all sections of the 
country. The actual needs of municipali- 
ties can be gauged by no hard and uniform 
system of measurement. Cities and county 
towns, for example, should be placed on a 
different footing from rural constituencies, 
and in both cases still further distinctions 
will be obvious when we come to compare 


one city or town with another, or one town- | 


The last Session of an American Congress 
before the quadrennial contest is not usually 
a fruitful one. Both parties are too anxious 
to put the right foot forward before the peo- 


| ple, and too busy in preliminary thimble- 


rigging for honest and earnest work. 


In a 
few months the Conventions will meet to 
determine upon platforms and candidates, 


| and names are beginning to be mentioned 


on one side or the other. If we may trust 
Senator Conkling and ex-Governor Morgan, 
General Grant has at last abandoned his 
hope of nomination for a third term. The 
President has certainly not avowed it in 


ship with a not very distant neighbour. The | public, and may possibly take advantage of 
Village of Yorkville, for instance, will be | his reticence when the Republican Conven- 


entitled to eleven taverns under the new | tion assembles in June. 


If, by official en- 


Bill, whilst four are found sufficient at pre- | gineering, he can be manceuvred into the 
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front rank, there is no doubt he will take | 


advantage of the opportunity. 


chasm,’ and therefore it has 


disap- 


Should the | pointed Pennsylvanians sorely to find that 


prospect be hopeless, he will wrap himself | on the very eve of their promulgation of a 
up in his dignity and point to private letters | great peace evangel, with the eyes of the 


he would have been quite ready to repudiate | 
on occasion. The Democrats seem to be 
at sixes and sevens just now, owing to a 
very common want among parties—the want 
of a policy. Repudiation came to grief in 


disorganization in the rank and file every- 
where. 
that side are Gov. Tilden 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The Republicans are enfeebled by other 
causes. The military despotism at the 
South, the fearful corruption and demoral- 


persistence with which Grant has hung on 
to the hope of a third term, are all sources 
of weakness. Of the aspirants at present 
named, ex-Speaker Blaine, Senator Morton 
and Governors Hartrauft and Dix are the 
most prominent. It is impossible to 
cast with any approach to certainty the re- 
sult of the June Convention ; but at present 
Senator Morton is, in betting parlance, the 
favourite. 

Mr. Blaine made a powerful bid for party 
support, and at the same time sprang a mine 
upon the Democracy, when he proposed to 
exclude Jeff. Davis from the Amnesty Bill. 


for the Republican Congressmen do not 
care a pin whether the ex-Confederate’s 
name remains there or is left out. 
cared for was, if possible, to place their op- 
ponents in an odious position before the 
people. Mr. Randall, the introducer of the 
Amnesty Bill, was compelled by the force 
of Southern pressure to do justice to his 
allies, especially in a Democratic House ; 
and Mr. Blaine, who has an eye to the Pre- 


All they. 


world upon them, the old passions have 
been aroused by Mr. Randall’s persistence 
| and Mr. Blaine’s personaland party strategy. 
| It is notat all certain yet that the House will 


vote the expected contribution of a million 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and there is great | 


The only prominent candidates on | 
and the new | 


and a half to the fund, and therefore Phila- 
delphia is up in arms against the parsimony 
of Washington politicians. Meanwhile the 
Khedive is the first contributor on the Ex- 
hibition grounds. Probably he desires his 
agents to have some leisure for an examina- 
tion of Kelly and Allen’s inflation theories ; 


| for in spite of the Suez Canal purchase he 
ization in official quarters, and the dogged 


fore- | 


is sadly at a loss for some “‘ new way to pay 
old debts.” 


The month’s budget of European news 
contains matter for apprehension rather 
than for intelligent comment. Prince 
Bismarck is ill again, and Germany is 
quiescent—two events which generally 
synchronize. The elections for the Spanish 
Cortes have, of course, resulted in favour 
of the King, and probably against the 
Vatican. Castelar has managed to secure 
a seat for Barcelona—the Marseilles of the 
Peninsula—and will take two or three Re- 


| publican colleagues with him into the 
There was no principle at stake in the move, | 


Assembly. If all the officials acted as one 


| alcalde is reported to have done, when he 


| threatened 


| powers that be is not astonishing. 


a candidate with death if he 
refused to retire, the majority secured by the 
In Eng- 


| land, people appear to be puzzled as to the 


| plished by Mr. Disraeli. 


real nature of the eantene feat accom- 
Lord Derby’s 


speech has taken the gloss off the Suez 
| Canal bargain, and the consequence is— 


sidency, was equally bound to take advan- | 


tage of the opening. 


Whether, after all, the | 


latter has made much by his bid against | 


Senator Morton, may be doubted. As an 
intelligent American journalist remarks, the 
event may prove 
himself nor his party any good. It is hardly 
these party stratagems at present, for we 
shall have enough and to spare of them for 
some months to come. 

The Centennial 
successful attempt “to bridge the bloody 


that he has done neither | 


general disappointment. Everybody sup- 
posed that the Premier had performed one 
of his choicest Oriental surprises, espe- 
cially when the trumpet sounded and word 
was brought that the Khedive had been in- 
structed to draw “at sight” forthe pa try 
four millions sterling. The oracle has yet 


| to be heard, however, and he maysucceed in 
worth while to devote much attention to | 


| been crowned with success. 
| will be easy to aver that Lord 
was to be a last and | 
| Edinburgh. 


convincing a delighted nation that a great 
coup d'état was intentionally made and _ has 
Of course it 
Derby did 
what he was talking about at 

How was he to divine secrets 


not know 
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locked up in the stony breast of the Sphinx ? 
Of extra-parliamentary utterances there has 
been abundance. Sir Wm. Harcourt has 
completed what has happily been termed 
his Oxford “trilogy” of melodramatic 
speeches. In the last, success was mainly 
achieved by rhetorical blue-fire. Comparing 
the Premier to Hannibal, and himself to 
Fabius Cunctator, “ who saved his country 
by delaying,” he warns the Liberal party 
against the example. Varro, who was driven 
to defeat at Cannz—Varro cannot be iden- 
tified with certainty, but it must be either 
Gladstone, Bright or Leatham. Sir William 
is a very brilliant man in his way, but, like 


charm he never so wisely. People admired 
the impetuosity of the late Lord Derby, the 


| out the consent of the latter. 


Chamber is concerned. What ulterior dis- 
sensions, intrigues aid negotiations may do 
it is impossible to say, but this is a most 
important fact to begin with. Should the 
electorate follow suit and choose a Republi- 
can Assembly, thoroughly committed to an 
earnest support of the Constitution‘as it is, 
the existing state of things may last until 
1880 at all events. The new Chamber, if 
in accord with the Senate majority, will not 
be speedily dissolved, because the President 
cannot turn the former out of doors with- 
We shall see 
how the new machinery works in a month 


| Or SO. 
Polonius, he uses too much art, and will ; 
never succeed in securing popular favour, | 


| 


From Eastern Europe the news continues 
to be exciting and by no means reassuring. 
The Montenegrins have been threatened by 


tedious Whiggery of Lord John Russell, and | the Porte, and are said to have been assured 
went into ecstasies over the donhommie of | of support from Russia if they will bide 


Lord Palmerston. 


They can still admire | their time. 


Servia threatens to send Prince 


the fervid earnestness of Gladstone, and | Milan about his business because he does 


the plain and manly straightforwardness of 
Bright. Even Mr. Disraeli’s government by 
conundrums is not distasteful, because it sets 
the nation guessing and “giving it up,” 
until people are amused and satisfied with 
themselves and their entertainer. Sir Wil- 
liam arouses no feeling of pleasure or en- 
thusiasm in any one, and may as well be 
counted out of the running. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Lytton as Viceroy of India 
may be incidentally mentioned as the 
Premier’s latest ‘‘ change of programme ”’ in 
that series of sleight-of-hand entertainments 
for which, in showman language, he is justly 
celebrated. 


It is difficult to give any exact account of 
how matters stand in France ; yet it may be 
safely affirmed that the Left have had the 
best of it in the last Senatorial elections, as 
they had in the former ones. The only 
thing certain is that the Republic will be 
firmly established, so far as the Second 





not directly espouse the insurgent cause, 
and it is said that Crete is again in commo- 
tion. The news from Herzegovina is so 
conflicting that one does not know what to 
believe. The Cretans are evidently not the 
only liars at present under the Sultan’s rule ; 
and one thing only seems clear, and that is 
that the insurrection is not only obstinate, 
but hydra-headed. Meanwhile Count An- 
drassy’s circular has obtained a more or less 
emphatic approval from the Powers, and, if 
we may trust the telegrams, almost as em- 
phatic rejection from the Grand Vizier. 
What service it can be of to the Slavs, even 
if accepted by the Porte, it is difficult to see. 
The Sultan could not carry out the pro- 
posed reforms if he would, and would not 
if he could. Perhaps, after all, the object 
is to amuse all parties until the opening of 
spring, and then the Count’s master will 
probably make a more intelligible and de 
cisive move. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“HE Contemporary Review opens with ashort 

paper on “ Public School Education,” by Sir 
John Lubbock. Its object istoarouse parents and 
the public generally to the perfunctory manner 
in which science is taught in the public and en- 
dowed schools, notwithstanding the reports 
of successive Commissions on the subject. 
The writer contends that a sufficient ground- 
work in natural science would not necessarily 
exclude satisfactory training in classics or mo- 
dern languages. “It will, no doubt,” he ob- 
serves,“ be said by some that it is better to know 
few subjects well, than to have a smattering of 
many. This is no doubt true, but no one wishes 
that boys should have a smattering of any- 
thing.” At present, “ boys may obtain Univer- 
sity certificates, while they know nothing of 
history, nothing of geography, nothing of any 
modern language, or of any branch of science.” 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies continues his essay on 
‘Wesleyan Methodism, in Wesley’s lifetime 
and after.” Itis written from a Broad Church 
stand-point, and of course is intended to prove 
to Wesleyans that they ought to have remained 
in the Established Church, and that, if they 
were wise, they would return to it as soon as 
possible. In the first instalment of the paper, 
Mr. Davies traced the life and character of John 
Wesley, and laid particular stress upon his high 
sacerdotal and sacramental views, and it is 
plain throughout that the writer is not at all 
loth to indicate the weak and superstitious traits 
in the great founder’s character. He assails 
and we think successfully, the traditional notion 
that Wesley was “driven from the Church,” and 
gives prominence to what was admittedly one 
secret of his success—his autocratic and over- 
bearing temper. At the same time, we fail to 
see how the great and eminently good work he 
accomplished could have been rendered effec- 
tive otherwise than by indomitable power of 
will, reinforced as Wesley believed—and this 
must not be lost sight of—by the direct influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. Mr. Davies enu- 
merates the distinctive features of Methodism 
as: (1.) Field-preaching; (2.) Itinerancy; (3.) 
Perfectionism—a doctrine made familiar by the 
preaching of Mr. Varley and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith—which is defined to be not 
merely aiming at perfection, but the new 
dogma “that “perfec tion is attainable in this 
life,” and was actu: lly given instantane- 
ously to many members of his societies ; 


(4.) Hostility to Calvinism; (5.) 
asceticism, including early rising 
ing; (6.) Attendance on ordinance 
preaching at 5 a. m.;(7.) Simplicity in dress and 
expenditure; (8.) Society meetings; (9.) Abso- 
lute government in the societies; (10.) Adhe- 
sion to the Church of England. Of course, it 
is not difficult to show that Methodism is not 
now what John Wesley intended it to be, 
and further, that although the Church has no 
iron creed or confession, its ministers are 
pledged to preach the doctrine contained in the 
founder’s “ Notes on the New Testament,” and 
his four volumes of sermons, which they do, in 
a certain qualified sense. After all, Metho- 
dism remains a wonderful power in the religious 
world, and is hardly to be snuffed out unuer the 
courteous method of extinction proposed by 
Mr. Davies. It is courteous and charitable, as 
becomes a Broad Churchman, but by no means 
sympathetic. Still the information, chiefly de- 
rived from Tyerman, regarding the develop- 
ment of modern Methodism, and the sketch of 
its present organization, are both interesting and 
instructive. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton’s paper on “ Goethe 
and Minna Herzlieb,” touches upon a controvert- 
ed point in literary history. According to some 
Goethe and Minna represent, under somewhat 
reversed conditions, the semi-mythical Swift and 
Stella, or Cadenus and Vanessa, now in course 
of explosion under Mr. Forster’s manipulation. 
The young lady was an adopted daughter of 
Herr Frommann, the publisher of Jena, whose 
wife by the way seems to have been the very 
flower of matronhood, Goethe appears to have 
cherished a very strong passion for the girl; not 
so strong, however, as to overpower his self-re- 
straint. Whether she was the Ottilie of “The 
Elective Affinities” or not, seems still unsettled; 
even if she was, Mr. Hamilton clearly demon- 
strates that it could only be as a lay-figure, in 
which Goethe laid his mind- -spectre, and 
had done with it forever. The Rev. H. 
Oxenham — not of course to be confounded 
with the author of the “Letter” to Mr. 
Gladstone—discusses “ Eternal Perdition and 
Universalism, from a Roman Catholic point 
ot view.” It is a defence of the Latin 
Church view, with a dash of Lord Bacon 
in it. Some of the arguments adduced would 
suit Orthodox Protestants well enough, but the 
divergence is soon evident. The first assault 
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affects only some shades of opinion, Calvinism 
notably. “ Calvin speaks,” we are told, “in 
perfect consistency with his horrible theology, 
of babes a span long crawling about the floor of 


doctrine. We fail to see the force of the latter 


| from the fire. 


assertion, for what Calvinists predicate of non- | 


elect infants, Roman Catholicism certainly as- 
serts of those dying without baptism. The latter 
‘are indeed ‘damned’ in the sense that they 
cannot attain to the Beatific Vision,” &c. In 
other words, they suffer the Agena damni, but 
then he somewhat paradoxically asserts that the 
loss though “ most momentous,” is really no- 
thing, because “it is not a conscious loss to 
them.” Protestants have themselves, accord- 
ing to Mr. Oxenham, been the cause of all the 
heresies about future punishment, by travesty- 
ing the Catholic doctrine of justification by 
faith, and rejecting Purgatory, for which we 
have a brief xeswmé of Scriptural and tradi- 
tional arguments. The paper is well worth 
perusal, and suggests some general reflections 
which would be out of place here. 

Dr. Bastian’s question, “ Why have Animals 

1 Nervous System ?” is hardly answered by 
him, unless the answer be that they have it be- 

cause they need it. The scientific information 
contained in the article, especially that portion 
which relates to the dubious boundary-line be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms is 
valuable ; but what are we to say of a theory 
which traces the beginnings of intellectual ac- 


tion to the Drosera, or Sun- dew, and the Venus 


Fly-trap ? We can only stand aghast and sigh 
for the days of Lord Monboddo. This “ fun- 
damental mode of intellectual action ” is lost 
again, it appears, in the lowest animals, and we 
are expressly cautioned against attributing their 
mechanical actions to “a rudimentary, yet 
conscious discrimination and power of willing.” 
Mr. Harvey’s “ Pauper Abroad,” is a noticeable 
contribution to comparative Sociology. Like all 
recent literature on the subject, it levies war 
upon the English system. ‘The writer’s ideal 
appears to be the Elberfield system, as ex- 
pounded to English readers by Miss Octavia 
Hill—the chief merit of which lies in its efforts 
to save the poor from falling into the pz auper 


| tendency in this direction :— 


hell.” But no such monstrosity is in the Catholic | progressively, and in various ways, undermining 


| the old ‘ 
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mitted to similar tests, and he scarcely conceals 
his opinion that they will not emerge unscathed 
One sentence will show the 
‘* Science has been 


bases of belief ;) and men in almost 
every religious denomination, animated by no 
spirit but that of reverent loyalty to truth, are 
now seriously asking themselves whether the 
whole fabric of what is commonly regarded as 


authoritative Revelation must not be carefully 


| anything like the revolutionary 
| break up large English estates. 


condition, and to raise them as soon as possi- | 


ble out of it—to teach them by degrees, in Miss 
Hill’s words, to be “above the degrading need 
of charitable or poor-law relief, to be energetic, 
provident and industrious.” 

Dr. Carpenter appears in a new 7é/e in 
his paper “On the Fallacies of Testimony 
in Relation to the Supernatural.” The title 
sufficiently indicates the drift of its writer. 
He had been induced some years ago to 
investigate the matter in connection with the 
phenomena of mesmerism, spiritualism and 
allied forms of delusion, when imposture was 
certainly absent. His conclusion is that the 
miracles of the New Testament must be sub- 


re-examined under the searching light of modern 
criticism, in order that what is sound may be 
preserved and strengthened, and that the inse- 
curity of some parts may not destroy the sta- 
bility of the whole.” Dr. Littlefield’ S paper on 

“ Ultramontane Popular L iterature ’ "is a fitting 
pendent to Dr. Carpenter’s. Its purpose is to 
show, from such works as the Pilgrims’ Almanac 
(Almanach du Pélerin) and the Abbé Cur- 
icque’s “ Prophetic Voices, or Modern Signs, 
Apparitions and Predictions,” the materializing 
and degrading tendency of Ultramontanism. 
The whole story of Lourdes and other shrines 
is told at length, and the apotheosis of the 
reigning Pontiff exposed under the suggestive 
title of “‘ Grand Lamaism.” Dr. Littlefield is of 
opinion that, as the cvz/tus of the Virgin super- 
seded the worship of the Trinity, so the Thi- 
betan system now in vogue is fast substituting 
Pius IX. for the Madonna. 


The Fortnightly keview,asaw hole, is rather 
dull this month. Still, there are one or two 
valuable contributions in it. Mr. Zincke, the 
author of a recent work on Switzerland, aids the 

cause of the land reformers by a paper on “The 
Channel Islands and Land Tenure.” The writer 
is strongly impressed in favour of peasant pro- 
prietary ; at the same time he repudiates 

proposal to 
He advocates 
simply the abolition of the law of settlement, 
and if we understand him aright, the prohi- 
bition of any of the prevailing methods of 
tying up the land. ‘I have not,” he remarks, 
“ said anything with the view of promoting a 
compulsory morcellement of the land, or for 
limiting, or in any way interfering with our exist- 
ing liberty of devising our land to our immediate 
successors ; indeed I should be glad to see this 
liberty so complete as to allow to every holder 
of land in the United Kingdom, power of leav- 
ing it absolutely to whom, and in what propor- 
tions he pleased.” It is clear, however, that the 
owners of large estates, especially those of the 
aristocracy, would take care to provide against 
any disruption of their property, if the liberty 
of bequest were left them. Mr. Zincke’s de- 
scription of the Channel Islands is of the roseate 
kind, and he compares their inhabitants and 
condition of land culture with those of the Isle 
of Wight, much to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Mr. Swinbur ne, having sent to press his noble 
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dramatic poem, Zrechtheus, proceeds with his 
‘“* Three Stages of Shakespeare.” Our modern 
poet’s division of the plays is founded upon what 
he regards as the marks of progress in Shakes- 
peare’s genius, from his first essay in polishing 
other men’s work, until its maturity in the lof- 


tiest tragedy ever written, at any rate in modern | 


times. The first stage has its ‘‘ highest point in 
the domain of comedy and romance, and be- 
longs as much to lyric as to dramatic poetry; 
its sovereign quality being that of sweetness 
and spring-tide of fairy fancy, crossed with light 
laughter and light trouble that ends in perfect 
music.” The second stage, upon which Mr. 
Swinburne enters in this portion of his essay, is 
the period of perfection in comic and historic 
style. The final heights and depths of tragedy, 
with all its reach of thought and pulse of pas- 
sion, are yet to be scaled and sounded. The 
writer does full justice to Marlowe, “ the father 
of English tragedy,” whom it has been the 
the fashion lately to underrate, and Fletcher 
receives cordial recognition. The style of the 
essay is of Mr. Swinburne’s best; its fervid 
eloquence, glowing enthusiasm and clearness 


| “ Copyright Question” are interesting. 


of diction carry the reader away in spite of him- | 


self. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock’s paper on “The 
Relations of Western Poems to the East,” is 
one of considerable value, both ethnologically 
and politically. He regards the ‘ Eastern 
question,” or rather questions, for there are 


nected in the supreme problem of the time. 
English apprehension of Russian encroach- 
ments, he thinks groundless in the main; but he 
insists that in the main Russian desires must be 
resisted—her attempt to advance to the Hima- 
layan slopes is one point,and her attempt to mo- 


nopolize the trade of Central Asia, the other. Sir | 


Rutherford’s views on China come with the 
authority of one who knows whereof he speaks. 


Mr. Macdonell’s ‘‘ German Railways, a Com- | 


parison,” is a plea for a more intimate con- 
nection between the State and the Railways. 


of private companies pure and simple, but 
prefers the mixed system of Prussia. Mr. 
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Pater commences a paper on “The Myth 
of Demeter and Persephone”—Ceres and 
Proserpina they used to be called in the 
times of innocency. Its most valuable fea- 
ture is a condensed translation of the beautiful 
Homeric poem on the subject. Mr. Bridge’s 
account of the Korea will fall upon dull ears at 
present, but it is worth perusing. When we 
noticed ‘* Courage and Death,” by Mr. Tolle- 
mache in the table of contents, we expected 
something like a rejection of the brochure. 
“Whyshould an Atheist fear to die?” Thewriter 
does not greatly indulge in polemics, and he 
has collected a number of very interesting 
anecdotes of dying scenes and speeches. Com- 
paring ancient and modern instances, he thinks 
that the physical terrors of death are constant, 
the moral terrors variable. He is very severe 
upon the Orthodox belief in hell and its tor- 
ments. Mr. Edward Dicey’s views on the 
He 
utterly rejects Mr. Charles Reade’s view of the 
abstract right of authors, contending, on the 
contrary, that no such right exists. He believes 
that the right is merely a creation of law, and 
that it would not be of advantage to the com- 
munity that authors should have “the same 
unlimited ownership of their books as shoe- 


| makers have of their shoes.” He repudiates the 


oe 


words ‘‘pirate” and “swindler,” as applied to 


| foreign publishers, and illustrates his meaning 
| by the case of pheasants, protected while they 
three, in the writer’s opinion, as all closely con- | 


remain in the preserve, but not outside of it. 
“A State,” he says, “is under no legal obliga- 
tion whatever to a foreign author.” Mr. Dicey’s 
views are generally liberal and enlightened, 
although he tells what we fear must be called 


| a disagreeable truth, when he says, “ No doubt 


it would be an immense advantage to Austra- 
lian and Canadian authors, to have the absolute 


| command of the English market, zf there were 
| any such authors to profit by the boon.” But the 


Colonies are not—and for many years to come 


| are not likely to be—the birthplace of indigenal 


| literature.” 
He is not in favour of State ownership or | 


| 
} 


We believe that the London pro- 
phet will, at no distant time, be corrected by 
the event. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


HEN we went to press last month the | 
lovers of the drama at the Grand Opera 
House were enjoying a Dickens’ revival in the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


representation of Halliday’s version of “ Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” and in the announcement of | 
** Dombey and Son” as in active preparation. | 
A dramatic representation of Dotheboys Hal, | 
with its attendant incidents, pathetic and lv- | 
dicrous, was a happy idea, as well as proving 
a fortunate financial hit for holiday attraction. 
The cheery, soul-enlarging creations of Dickens 
could not be more fittingly represented than at | 
a season when the heart of humanity is being | 
actively stirred by the claims of charity, kind- 
ness, love, peace and good-will. Besides the | 
appropriateness of “ Nicholas Nickleby” as a 
holiday play, the piece served also to recall to 
students of literature the annual “ Christmas | 
Story,” or carol, which used to be one of the | 
regular and welcome visitants of the holiday 
season, and seemed always to be struck off at 
the white-heat point of Dickens’ genius. 

To the juniors of the large audiences which 
the play attracted nothing could be more satis- 
fying than the realistic effect produced by the 
management in getting up the piece. The 
first introduction to the rascally Yorkshire | 
schoolmaster, Mr. Wackford Squeers—him 
“who had but one eye, though the popular 
prejudice runs in favour of two ”—was one that 
excited the house to the greatest hilarity and 
enthusiasm. The famous Saracen’s Head 
scene, the leave-taking of Nicholas Nickleby, 
the marshalling of the new pupils by the peda- 
gogue, their tantalizing meal and hurried de- 
parture from the inn in a veritable coach-and- 
four, with all the flourish and circumstance 
that pertained to stage travel at the period, 
were vividly depicted and minutely portrayed. 
The subsequent introduction to the Hall—to 
Mrs. Squeers and its otherinmates—theglimpse 
of the domestic economy and rare educational 
advantages of the institution, offered further ! 
scenes of lively entertainment and interest. 
The induction of the young usher to his duties, | 
the examination of “ the first class in English 
spelling and philosophy,” the administration 
of the ‘“‘ brimstone and treacle,” the social re- 
union of Miss Squeers, Tilda Pricé, and John 
Browdie with Nicholas, and the latter’s interest | 
in the forlorn Smike, formed additional scenes | 
for amusing and exciting representation. Then 





followed the successive events of Smike’s es- 


6 


cape and capture, the attempted chastisement 
and its terrible dénouement, the subsequent 
and successful flight of Smike and Nickleby, 
the encounter with Browdie on the highway, the 
final arrival in London and rencontre with the 
latter and his bride, with the introduction to 
Newman Noggs and Ralph Nickleby at the 
latter’s office—each a scene enjoyed equally by 
anticipation as by reality. The home found for 


| Smike, and the sad and final end of his career, 


then brought the representation to a close—a 
close witnessed amid hushed silence that spoke 
more eloquently than the most tumultuous ap- 
plause. We have seen few plays at the Grand 
Opera House that have been more satisfac- 
torily presented than this, and none that have 
seemed more to fit the dramatic aptitude of the 
company, and that called forth their best 
mimetic powers. 

The leading parts taken by the corps were 
these :—Mr. Sgueers—Mr. Spackman ; Vicho- 
las Nickleby—Mr. Roberts ; Fohn Browdie— 
Mr. Sambrook; Ralph Nickleby—Mr. Far- 
well; Brooker—Mr. Davis; Snxawley—Mr. 
Humphreys ; Mewman Noggs—Mr. Curtis ; 
Smike—Miss Davenport; Mrs. Sgueers—Miss 
Carr ; Miss Sgueers—Mrs. Marlowe; Tilda 
Price—Miss Delmar; Mrs. Nickleby—Mrs. 
Vernon; and Kate Nickleby—Miss Davis. 
The acting of Miss Davenport as Smzke was 
a revelation of new powers in this painstaking 
actress, and a vivid manifestation of the charac- 
ter Dickens has delineated. Witha voice sub- 
dued by timidity and a broken spirit, and an 
appearance made wretched by want and ill- 
treatment, Miss Davenport’s Smzke was a visi- 
ble and audible embodiment that touched the 
heart-strings of every beholder, and won for 
it the highest praise. The death scene was 
exceedingly creditable to dramatic art in our 
midst, and an artistic pleasure which enhanced 
the literary art already given us by the author. 
The personation of Mr. Sgueers by Mr. 
Spackman was a capital one, and successfully 
individualized the compound of cruelty, vil- 
lany and humbug which the Master Hemourist 
of his age intended to depict in the character. 
The scene which gives the opportunity to 
Nickleby and the school to avenge the accu- 
mulated wrongs of many days, and to repay 
with interest the flagellations he had meted 
out to his victims, was one of the keenest de- 
light to the audience, and provocative of much 
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laughter. Miss Carr’s efficient aid as the 


helpmeet of Sgueers, and the twin-corrector | 
with him of the morals and undue appetites of | 


the pupils at the Hall, was characteristic of 
that lady’s thoroughness and correct apprehen- 


sion of the part assigned to her. The Nickleby | 


of Mr. Roberts was, considering his youth and 


limited professional experience, an exceedingly | 
The Fohn Browdie | 


creditable performance. 
of Mr. Sambrook was an admirable persona- 
tion of the burly corn-factor. 
Noggs and Ralph Nickleby of Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Farwell, respectively, gave the highest satis- 


capitally realized the gushing coquetry and 
amusing prudery of the pedagogue’s daugh- 
ter. The play, as we have said, was throughout 
excellent, the characters were admirably per- 
sonated, and the piece was mounted with a 
regard for the author’s ideal which won golden 
opinions for the management. 


In the engagement of Miss Agnes Booth, | 


which ensued, the patrons of the Grand Opera | direct the progress of the mimic art in our 


House had the delight of witnessing the | 


artistic performances of one of the most able 
delineators of the American stage. Possessed 
of many graces of person, a cultivated mind, 


and histrionic gifts of a high order, her suc- | 


cessive appearances were hailed with lively 
satisfaction. In the attractiveness of stage 
presence, in the method of her acting, and in 
the pleasure-giving effect of voice and delivery, 
she more nearly resembles Miss Neilson than 
any other actress we have seen. 


This may seem extravagant praise to those 
who do not rate so highly as we do the pre- 
requisites of flexibility, expressiveness and pu- 


rity of voice in anactress. It is true we do not 
look for these gifts, as we rarely find them on 
this side the Atlantic, but nevertheless they are 
the most attractive features in an actor’s or an 
actress’s presence on the stage. It is this, in 
great measure, that constitutes the charm of 
the lyric drama, for the vocal attainments can 
never be great if the speaking voice is not 
pleasing. And no merely physical endowments, 
however attractive, can compensate for their 
absence ; andnothing more quickly disillusions 
an audience than to find an artist lacking in this 
first essential of feminine grace—a pleasing and 
cultivated voice. It is true that some of the 
greatest tragedians were men of wooden visage, 
uncoimpacted limbs, and rugged voice, but these 
defects rapidly disappeared in the solvent of 
genius. But lacking this, the public will de- 


mand, and continue to demand, from those who | 


would seek its favour, those other qualities, less 
rare in their manifestation, but equally impor- 
tant to the possessor—quickness of perception, 


sensibility of ear, mobility of feature, and the | 


other and general requisites of an acceptable 
actor—the bearing, manner and voice of a 
gentleman. 


It may be that we seem to harp upon the re- 


The Newman | 


| tionary gifts. 
| racter met with in Shakespearian literature—in 
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a 
| quisites referred to of those whose proclivities, 
| or other circumstances, have led them stage- 
ward. There would be little excuse for our 


| doing so did we not find that they are little 


regarded as the indispensable qualifications to 
success in the dramatic profession. In a 
crowded and cultured field, such as there is in 
England, the importance of the possession or 
non-possession of these qualifications is more 
readily seen and admitted. Here in Canada 
it is otherwise, as there is either not the edu- 


| cated critical taste to exact the higher standard 


| of excellence, or the means of readily supplying 
faction ; and the Miss Sgueers of Mrs. Marlowe 


the want, where it is called for, is lacking. 
There is much hope that the “star” system, 
however otherwise objectionable, may bring 


| about a change in this respect, in the educating 


effect both upon our players and play-goers, of 
their presence and representations ; and the 
visit of such an artiste as Miss Booth cannot but 
be helpful in furnishing the models—dramatic 
and histrionic—by which we may gauge and 


midst, as well as in providing an artistic enter- 
tainment of an order to which we may be incit- 
ed, in some degree, to approach. In the plays 
of Shakespeare the artiste has a specially fine 
field for histrionic display ; and indeed no one 
can successfully attempt Shakespearian deline- 
ation without being the possessor of rare elocu- 
In the wondrous range of cha- 


history, comedy and tragedy—every gift of 
utterance and every artifice of rhetoric are 
called into play. The rarest declamation is 
often inadequate to do it justice. The fire of 
action, the glow of passion, the working of emo- 
tion, the play of humour—all may be under 
contribution ; and yet the grandeur, the beauty, 
the force and the subtlety of the dramatist’s 
text may neither be scaled nor plumbed. It is 
only a measure of success that can be attained : 
for one feature caught a thousand escape— 
for one page illumined a hundred are left in 
gloom. 

The Shakespearian expositions Miss Booth 
favoured us with during her visit were such as 
must have satisfied the most critical taste. 
Each impersonation—the Fu/iet, the Rosalind, 
the Beatrice and the Constance—were rare 
examples of studied and artistic acting. Every 
character had its own distinctive charm, and 
was personated with a degree of finish very 
pleasing in its effect. The benefit night, and the 
closing evening of her engagement, were given 
up to the representation of ‘‘ King John,” which, 
having been put on the boards for the first time 
in Canada, and having been the subject of con- 
siderable effort on the part of the management 
and the company to produce, we shall more 





particularly refer to. Though the play is one 
| of the less frequently acted historical studies 
| of Shakespeare, its general plot and leading 
| incidents are well known to the student. The 
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characters, though mainly drawn from history, 
may be said to be among the best individual- 
ized of the poetic creations of the dramatist. 
The Lady Constance is a marvellous bit of por- 
traiture, and exhibits the feminine character in 
one of the most touching and impressive fea- 
tures capable of presentation—that of maternal 
solicitude and affection. With quiet dignity 
and the fizesse of true art, Miss Booth unfold- 
ed the character of Constance in a series of 
representations which did full justice to the 
beauty of the creation. 
transitions that follow upon the development of 
the play were admirably brought out, and the 


| 
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The re-appearance of this lady at the Grand 


| Opera House was due, we take it, to the interest 


the literary public took in Mr. Tennyson’s re- 
cent drama of Queen Mary, a stage version of 
which had been adapted for Miss Dargon, and 
which Mrs. Morrison desired to give her 
patrons the opportunity of witnessing. How- 
ever laudable and enterprising the design of 
the management, the result proved Queen 
Mary to bea failure, and the piece was with- 
drawn after a few nights’ run. In our August 
number of last year we reviewed Mr. Tenny- 


| son’s work, and gave expression to doubts of 


passages that gave expression to the ever-in- | 


creasing anxiety and interest in the boy Arthur, 
which advances to anguishand the frenzy of de- 
spair, were powerfully and feelingly rendered. 
The effect of the representation was much en- 
hanced by the interest attaching to the child 
Arthur, who was personated by the youthful 


the suitableness of Queen Mary for dramatic 
representation. The adaptation of the work 
to the stage, in the version made use of by 


| Miss Dargon, has not increased its effective- 


ness in this respect ; indeed, for acting pur- 


| poses, the text has been shorn of much, in in- 


Miss Virginia Marlowe with an intelligence | 


and artlessness that won the sympathy of the 
audience. Mr. Grismer took the part of Fau/- 
conbridge, and very finely realized the fidelity, 
the intrepidity and the drusguerde of the charac- 
ter; though, perhaps, dignity was too much 
sacrificed to force and restlessness in his per- 
sonation of the part. 
well was a highly satisfactory personation, as 
the part gave scope for the exercise of such 


powers as Mr. Farwell possesses in marked | 
The scene in which the usurper of | 


degree. 


the English throne breaks to Hudert his foul 
designs upon Arthur, and the subsequent 


one in which Huéert tries to put them in 
execution were finely acted. 


cident and description, that would have been 
better retained. Certainly, in the stir and 
effect of street pageant, in the dialogues of the 
local gossips, and the out-of-door colloquies 


| upon national affairs, the piece would have 


| been incorporated in the acted version. 


The Huédert of Mr. Far- | 


gained in interest and excitement had these 
The 
Cranmer scene was entirely omitted, a sur- 
render to religious amity which, perhaps, should 
not be taken exception to. The drama itself, 
however, is lacking in the element of interest, 


| or rather the interest there is in the play is 


misplaced—Qween Mary being made the pro- 
minent figure for sympathy and interest, which 


| she fails to.attract, while the Princess Elizabeth, 


So realistic was | 


the latter scene, that the audience hailed with | 
a keen sense of relief the victory of the Cham- 


berlain’s better nature in 


abandoning his | 


fiendish purposes upon Avthur—an incident | 


that conveyed its own compliment to the illu- 
sion of the scene. 


B. Booth, a brother of the celebrated actor, 
Edwin, who strengthened the cas¢e for the oc- 
casion, in company with the artiste who played 
the Lady Constance. Philip of France was 
personated by Mr. Davis; the Cardinal Ran- 
dulph by Mr. Spackman ; the Earls of Pem- 


Stokes ; and the Queen Elinor by Mrs. Ver- 


ble rarely witnessed in Canada. The manage- 
ment may fairly plume itself upon the success 
of the piece, which was mounted with fidelity 
to historic reality and splendour, and an atten- 
tion to scenery, appointments and accessories, 
that would have done credit to the London 
or New York stage. 

We must speak briefly of the engagement of 
Miss A. L. Dargon, which followed upon that of 


Miss Booth, as we have about exhausted the | 


space devoted to the dramatic department, 


around whom, at the period, hang the garlands 
of romance, is made the subordinate personage 
in the drama. For these faults of construc- 
tion Miss Dargon, of course, is not responsi- 
ble. She has had to contend against them ; 
and, bearing this in mind, the measure of suc- 
cess attained in the representation of the play 


| was attained in spite of these defects. 


The part of the title vé/e was taken by Mr. J. | 


But deficient as the drama is in the power of 
attracting interest for its central character, we 
doubt if Miss Dargon is quite the artiste to 


| atone for the shortcomings of the play. Though 
| apparently a zealous student of her profession, 


and a careful and painstaking actress, she 


| lacks the attractiveness of presence and man- 


| and naturalness. 


| ner that wins, nay commands, success on the 
broke and Salisbury by Messrs. Sambrook and | 


stage. She has no grace of deportment, and 


| her éelocution is precise and formal, with an 
non—making up an effective dramatic esen- | 


occasional soupcon of brogue that falls harshly 
upon the emphasized words and destroys the 
effect of delivery. With these drawbacks, her 
representation was otherwise satisfactory, and 
her acting was characterised by intelligence 
The Princess Elizabeth of 
Miss Davenport was a relieving feature in the 
play, and was personated with a degree of 
grace and subdued coquetry quite charming. 
Mr. Farwell’s Rexard, and Mr. Grismer’s 
Philip were effective and meritorious perform- 
ances, as were Mr, Sambrook’s Courtenay, 
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and Mr. Spackman’s Bishop Gardiner. 
Curtis assumed the character of Sir Thomas 
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Mr. | Marlowe’s A/Zice completed the historical pic- 


ture. Miss Dargon concluded her engagement 


White, Mr. Davis that of Sir Thomas Wyatt, | by playing Camille, and East Lynne, in which 
and Mr. Humphreys that of Sir Ralph Bagen- | she received the support of the company. 


hall. Mrs. Vernon’s Lady Clarence, and Mrs. 


Messrs. Dawson Bros., of Montreal, have 
issued, by arrangement, a Canadian edition of 
a new work by Mr. Jenkins, M.P., and author 
of “ Ginx’s Baby,” bearing the title of ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Chain.” The purpose of the work is 
to illustrate in a series of pictures, which seem 
to be lacking both in taste and in probability, 
the evils of intemperance. It is doubtful if this 
out-Talmaging Talmage, in intemperance of 
language and description, will serve any good 
end. 

We undertand that the above-named pub- 
lishers are to introduce George Eliot’s new 
novel, “ Daniel Deronda,” to Canadian readers. 
It will be issued in similar form to that of the 
English edition—in eight successive instal- 
ments. 

The Congregational Publishing Society of 


LITERARY NOTES. 


the proprietors of that journal. It forms a small 
but handy volume of about 600 pages, and is 
sold in England for a shilling. 

Mr. Whittaker, Editor of the London Book- 
seller, has just started a “ Weekly Journal of 
Amusing and Instructive Literature” as an 
antidote to the “penny dreadfuls” that issue 
from the English press. Mr. Whittaker’s large 
experience and close observation of the literary 
wants of the community should win for the new 
enterprise a complete success. 

“The Nature of Light, with a General Ac- 
count of Physical Optics,” is the subject of the 
new volume of the International Scientific 
Series. The work has just been issued by 


| Messrs. Appleton, who have also just reprinted 


| on the ‘‘History of the Creation,” 


Boston have published in collected form, under | 


the title of “ The Prayer Gauge Debate,” the 
series of Essays on the Prayer question issued 
recently by the scientists and theologians of 
England. Both sides are represented—the 
advanced thinkers and the orthodox writers. 


The third volume of the re-issue of ‘‘ The | 


Encyclopedia Britannica” is now to hand. 


The fourth volume, we understand, will con- 
tain two articles from the pen of Professor 
Daniel Wilson, of University College—one on 
“ Canada,” and the other on ‘‘ Chatterton.” 
Messrs. Scribner, of New York, announce a 
reprint of Mr. George Smith’s supplemental 


rian Discoveries,” on the subject of “ The Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis.” 


The work will | 


contain many illustrations of Cuneiform I[n- | 


scriptions. The same firm are about to re- 
issue the fourth volume of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
“Chips from a German Workshop.” 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. reprint Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s work reviewing the objections ad- 
vanced by his critics to “Literature and 
Dogma.” The book is entitled ‘‘ God and the 
Bible.” 

A reprint of the Annual Summaries which 
have appeared in the 7zmes during the last 
twenty-five years has just been published by 


the important work of Prof. Ernest Haeckel, 
treating of 
the development of the earth and its inhab- 
itants according to the theories of Kant, La- 
place, Lamarck and Darwin. 

Messrs. Harper have just published an in- 
teresting description of Travel in Oceanica, 
Australasia and India, by Frank Vincent, jun., 
under the title of ‘‘ Through and Through the 
Tropics.” 

Justin McCarthy’s new novel, “ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” is about to appear from the firm of 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co. A novel of some merit, 
entitled “Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,” has 
just been received from Messrs. Harper. Mrs. 


| Oliphant’s “ An Odd Couple,” and Mr. Payn’s 
volume to his recently-issued work on ‘‘ Assy- | 


‘** Married Beneath Him,” will shortly appear. 
An unfinished novel by the late Lord Lytton, 
entitled “ Pausanias, the Spartan,” is announced 
for early publication. 

“ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” 


| edited by his nephew, G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., 
| will be among the most notable of forthcoming 


publications. 

The new issues of Messrs. Holt’s Leisure 
Hour series are Mrs. Alexander’s novel, “ Her 
Dearest Foe,” and a collection of Vers de So- 


| ciété, culled from the lighter contributions of 


Praed, Landor, Thackeray, 
others, 


Calverley and 
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or to reserve such as he may think fit 
for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon. Section thirty-one 
requires copies of all bills which have 
been assented to to be forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, and authorizes the 


disallowance of any such bills at any | 


time within two years after receipt by 
the Secretary of State. The next 
section provides that reserved bills 
shall have no force until the King’s 
assent had been communicated to the 
Governor. Section thirty-three con- 
tinues in force all laws, ordinances, 
or statutes, except so far as they may 


Section thirty-four continues existing 
Courts of civil jurisdiction. 


to the provision made and to be made 


for the support of the clergy, both | 


Catholic and Protestant. Section forty- 


after granted in Upper Canada were to 
be in free and common soccage, and so 
also in Lower Canada, when the grantee 
required it. The two following sections 


relate to the issue of fresh grants on | 


surrender of existing titles. Section 


forty-six declares that this Act shall| declared that the Act dividing the 


| Province into two Provinces should 
of Parliament establishing prohibitions | 


not prevent the operation of any Act 


or imposing duties for the regulation 
of navigation and commerce; such 


duties were, however, as provided by | 
the next section, to be applied to the | 


use of the respective provinces. By 


section forty-eight it is provided that | 


His Majesty, in Council, is to fix a 
date, not later than the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1791, for the commencement of 
this Act. Section forty-nine provides 


that writs of summons and election 
shali issue not later than the 31st of 


December, 1792. The fiftieth and con- 
cluding section authorizes the making 
of temporary laws pending the first 
meeting of the Legislative Council and 
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Sections | 


thirty-fiveto forty-two, inclusive, relate | forces in America, issued a proclama- 








1791 


Assembly.—March roth. A numerously 
signed petition was presented to Lord 
Dorchester, by the seigniors of the 
Province of Quebec, against the intro- 


| duction of free and common soccage.— 


Prince Edward arrived at Quebec on 
the 11th August, from Gibraltar, with 
the 7th Regiment of Royal Fusiliers, 
which he commanded. His arrival was 
hailed with great satisfaction by the 
citizens of Quebec, who presented him 


| with an address on the 18th of August. 
| —The Governor-General, Lord Dor- 


chester, sailed from Quebec on the 17th 


| August, in His Majesty’s Ship Alligator. 
be repealed or varied by this Act. | 


On the 25th August Major - General 
Almed Clarke, Lieutenant - Governor 
and Major-General commanding the 


tion assuming the government during 
the absence on leave of the Governor. 


| —Lieutenant - General Sir F. Haldi- 
three enacts that all lands to be there- | 


mand, K.C.B., (formerly Governor of 
Canada), died at Yverdon, Switzerland, 
in June, in the 76th year of his age.— 
By a proclamation dated at the Castle 
of St. Louis, Quebec, 18th November, 
1791, of the Lieutenant - Governor, 
Major-General Almed Clarke, it was 


commence within Upper and Lower 


| Canada respectively on 26th December, 


1791. The line dividing the two Pro- 
vinces was to commence at a stone 
boundary on the north bank of Lake 
St. Francis, at the cove west of the 
Point -au- Baudet, in the limit between 


| the township of Lancaster and the 


seigniory of New Longueuil, running 
along the said limit in the direction of 
north thirty-four degrees west to the 


| uttermost angle of the said seigniory 


of New Longueuil, thence along the 
north-west boundary of the seigniories 


| of Vaudreuil, running north twenty-five 


degrees east until it strikes the Ottawa 
River ; to ascend the said river into 





1792 


Lake Temiscaminqua; and from the 
head of the said lake by a line drawn | 
due north until it strikes the boundary 
line of Hudson’s Bay, including all the 
territory to the westward and south- 
ward of the said line, to the utmost 
extent of the country commonly known 
by the name of Canada.—The 26th of 
December was celebrated in Quebec by 
a public dinner, an illumination in the 
evening, and other demonstrations of 
joy.— John Graves Simcoe, Esquire, 
who had been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada, arrived at 
Quebec on Friday, November 11th, in 
His Majesty’s Ship Triton.—A violent 
shock of earthquake was felt in Quebec 
on 6th December. 


1792. January 15th.—Fifteen vessels 
sailed from Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 
Sierra Leone, conveying thither up- 
wards of hundred coloured 
persons. The expense of transport, | 


twelve 


amounting to nearly £4,000, was borne 
by the British Government. — John 
appointed Lieutenant - Governor of 
Nova Scotia, arrived at Halifax in 
His Majesty’s Ship Hussar, on the | 
12th of May. Mr. Wentworth had, | 
previous to the revolution, been Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, of which pro- 
vince he a native. Governor 
Wentworth was sworn into office on 
Monday, 14th May, with the cere- 
monies usual on such occasions.—The 
seventh session of the Sixth General 
Assembly of Nova Scotia was opened 
by Governor Wentworth on the 6th of 
June, and prorogued on the 11th July. 
—The Halifax Gazette of 
11th contained the following notice re- 
specting the impeachment of the Judges 
(Deschamps and Brenton): “ The Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
before whom the charges exhibited by 
the House of Assembly against the 


was 
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assistant Judges of the Supreme Court 


have been heard, have reported to His 


| Majesty that, after a mature considera- 


tion of the subject, they cannot find 
any cause of censure against those 
gentlemen, and consequently have fully 
acquitted them, which report His Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to confirm.”— 


|Colonel His Royal Highness Prince 


Edward was installed Grand Master of 
the Provincial Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons, at Quebec, on the 22nd of June, 
—On the oth July Letters Patent were 
issued by Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe 
dividing the Province of Upper Canada 
into Counties, and apportioning the 
representation thereof. The Counties 
in Upper Canada were: Glengarry, 
Stormont, Dundas, Grenville, Leeds, 
Frontenac, Ontario, Addington, Prince 
Edward, Lennox, Hastings, Northum- 
berland, Durham, York, Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Suffoik, Essex, and Kent.—On the 
7th of 
issued by the Lieutenant-Governors of 


February proclamations were 


| Upper and Lower Canada, giving at 
Wentworth, Esquire, who had been | 


length the terms upon which the Crown 
Lands in their respective Provinces 
would be granted to intending settlers, 
On the 7th May the division of Lower 
Canada Electoral Districts 
announced by a proclamation of the 


into was 


Lieutenant-Governor, who at the same 


| time fixed the number of representa- 


tives to be elected for each district; 
this proclamation was followed by a 
second, dated 14th May, ordering the 
issue of writs for the election of mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, such 


| writs to be dated 24th of May, and to 
| be returnable on roth July. 
September | 


The Coun- 
ties into which Lower Canada was at 


| this time divided were as follows :— 


Bedford, Buckinghamshire, Cornwallis, 
Devon, Dorchester, Effingham, Gaspé, 
Hampshire, Hertford, Huntingdon, 


| Kent, Leinster, Montreal, Northumber- 


land, Orleans, Quebec, Richelieu, St. 
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Maurice, Surrey, and Warwick.—The 
Legislative Council and General Assem- 
bly of the new Province of Upper 
Canada met for the first time at Newark 
(now Niagara) on17th September. The 
session was opened by John Graves 
Simcoe, Lieutenant-Governor, and the 
members lost no time in proceeding to 
business, for bythe 15th October, when 
the session closed, seven Acts had been 
passed—the most important of which 
were those providing for the introduc- 
tion of English Civil Law, the establish- 
ment of trial by jury, and the building 
of gaols and court-houses.—On the 
3rd of December Mr. Abel Learned 
and Mr. Ward Bailey arrived at Quebec, 
having travelled on horseback over the 
road then just completed from the Pro- | 
vince Line on the Connecticut River to 
the old road on the Chaudiére, by which 
it was claimed that the distance between 
Quebec and Boston had been shortened | 
two hundred miles.—December 17th. | 
The Legislative Assembly and Legis- 
lative Council of the Province of | 
Quebec met for the first time. The | 
Hon. William Smith was appointed 
Speaker of the Legislative Council, 
and Mr. J. A. Panet was, on the fol- | 
lowing day, elected by a majority of 
ten, and after considerable discussion, | 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. | 
On Thursday, the zoth, Major-Genera] 
Almed Clarke, Lieutenant-Governor, 
(in the absence of Lord Dorchester,) 
opened the session with a speech.— 
December 2oth. A notice, signed by 
Hugh Finlay, Deputy Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, appeared in the Quebec Gazette, | 
that a regular conveyance once every | 
fourteen days, had been established for | 
transmission of mails between Mon- 
treal and Burlington, in the State of | 
Vermont. 


1793, January 14th. A General | 


Court-Martial assembled at Quebec, of | 
which Colonel Walker, R.A., was presi- | 
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| the solemn occasion. 


__ 


dent, to try some soldiers of the Royal 
Fusiliers, (7th regiment,) on a charge 
of mutiny. The finding of the Court 
was published on the 25th March, when 
private Joseph Draper was sentenced 
to death, William Rose to five hundred 
lashes, Timothy Kennedy to seven 
hundred lashes, Sergeant Thomas 
Wigton to five hundred lashes and to 
be reduced to the ranks, James Lau- 
drigan was acquitted, the evidence 
being insufficient to convict him. On 
Tuesday, gth April, private Draper, 
whose execution had been respited to 
that day, was brought out from the 
barricks and made to walk behind his 
coffin to the place of execution, the 


| troops marching with music suited to 


Just as the ex- 
ecution was about to take place, His 


| Royal Highness Prince Edward an- 


nounced that Draper had been pardoned, 
an announcement which was received 
with the most lively satisfaction by the 


| large number of persons who had as- 


sembled to witness the execution.— 
24th April. Major - General Clarke 
issued a Proclamation stating that 
France had declared war against Great 


Britain, on the 1st February, and 


| adding that Letters of Marque would 


be issued in the usual manner.—z25th 


April. General Clarke sent a message 


| to the House of Assembly recommend- 
| ing a revision of the laws regulating 
| the Militiaa—May rst. 


An Address 
from the House of Assembly to General 
Clarke, 


assuring His Excellency of 


| their readiness to co-operate with him 


in all measures necessary for the de- 
fence of the country.—May goth. The 
General Assembly of the Province of 
Lower Canada was prorogued by Gen- 
eral Clarke. The first Act passed by 


| the Legislature of Lower Canada was 


an Act to regulate the landing of gun- 
powder at Montreal; of the remaining 
Acts of this session, those relating to 





—_ 


the importation of wampum from the | 
United States, and providing for the | 
imposition of duties; to establish a fund 
for payment of salaries of officers of the | 
Legislature, and contingent expenses of 
the same.—A proclamation, dated 22nd 
April, by General Washington, Presi- | 
dent of the United States, enjoining the | 
inhabitants of the United States to 
observe a strict neutrality during the 
war between France and the other | 
European Powers, was published in the 
Quebec Gazette—May14. The French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, were 
captured by the British forces, and the 
French troops in garrison were sent 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia.—Dr. Jacob 
Mountain was appointed the first pro- 
testant Bishop of Quebec.—September 
14th. His Excellency Lord Dorchester, 
Governor-General, and his family, ar- 
rived at Quebec in H.M.S. Severn, from 
London.—-November 11th. The second 
session of the Legislature of Lower 
Canada was opened by His Excellency 
Lord Dorchester, who, in his opening 
speech, especially commended to the 
careful attention of the Members the | 


establishment of a Financial System, 
and of Courts of Justice, and the enact- 


ment of a Militia Law.—November 
14th. The House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada presented His Royal 
Highness Prince Edward with an ad- 
dress, thanking him for the zeal and 
activity he had displayed for the pro- 
tection of the property of the citizens, 
and for the defence of the 
The Hon. William Smith, 
the Legislative Council, and Chief 
Justice of the Province of Lower 
Canada, died at Quebec, on Friday 6th 
December.—The Sccond Session of the 
first Provincial Parliament of Upper 
Canada was opened at Newark, on 31st 
May, and was prorogued on gth July. 


country.— 
Speaker of 
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Militia; the appointment of parish and 
town officers; to provide for the sol- 


| emnization of marriage; to prevent the 


further introduction of slaves, and to 


| establish a Court of Probate. — The 


General Assembly of Nova Scotia 
was dissolved by Lieutenant-Governor 
Wentworth on the 22nd January, and 


| writs, returnable on the 5th March, 
| were issued for a new election.—The 


Assembly meet on z2oth March, and 
Thomas Barclay was chosen Speaker. 


| On 13th April the Council of Nova 
| Scotia directed the Sheriffs of each 
| county to make proclamation of the 


war with France.—zoth June. Major- 
General Ogilvie arrived at Halifax in 
H.M.S. Alligator, having on board the 
French Governor, M, Dauseville, and 
the troops captured at St. Pierre. — 
23rdJuly. Lieutenant-Governor Went- 


| worth reports that, in case of invasion, 


1,500 Militia could be assembled for the 
defence of Halifax in a few hours ; 
and that Militia force available for de- 
fence of the whole Province, would 
exceed 4,000 men. 


1794. Two companies of Provincial 
Militia were raised in the Island of St. 
John, (P. E. Island,) for purposes of 
defence.—The Third Session of the 
first Parliament of Upper Canada 
was opened by Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe, at Newark, on 2nd June; this 
session terminated on the 7th July. 
The Acts passed related principally to 
the constitution of the law courts, 
forms of procedure, and to the impos- 
ition of duties upon spirits. — The 
building of the town of York, (now the 
City of Toronto,) was commenced early 
in the spring of 1794, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Governor Simcoe, 
who selected, as the site of his own 
residence, a spot on the high ground 


The principal Acts passed during this | overlooking the valley of the Don.— 


Session were for the regulation of the 


An address was presented at Quebec, 
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ETHUNE, OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, Solicitors, &e., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| opposite the Post Office. Toronto. 
| F. OSLER. JAMES BETHUNR. 


CHARLES MOSS. 
W. G. FALCONBRIDGE. 


N. W. LLOYLES. J. H, THOM. 


LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, &c. 
| Street, Toronto.) 

EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C. J 
J. W. FLETCHER. 
AMERON & CASWELL, 
Law, Solicitors in Chancery, ete. 

} Street East, Toronto. 
ALEX, CAMERON. 


. K. KERR. J. 
WALTER CASSELS. 


A. BOYD. 
W. R. MULOCK. 


Offices—107 King 


THOS, CASWELL. 


| : & MURDOCH, 
Law, 


Barristers and Attorneys-at- 
Solicitors in Chancery, &e. 
ffice—4 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
HECTOR CAMERON, Q.C. Ww. G@. MURDOCH. 
7 DGAR, FENTON & RITCHIE, Barristers, Solicitors, 
Notaries, &c. Parliamentary Agents and Draughts- 


men.—Offices ; 64 & 63 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, ‘(Op- 
posite Court House.) 


J. D. EDGAR, 
ARRY E. 
&e. 


F. FENTON, c. H. 


RITCHIE. 


CASTON, Barrister, 


. nein Solicitor, 


48 Adelaide Street Kast, Toronto. 


ODGINS & BLACK, Barristers, snhdinnam Solicitors, 
&e., 
No. 3 Masonic Hall, 
THOMAS } BODGING, Qc. 


Toronto Street, Toronto. 
DAVIDSON BLACK, 
OHN KING, Barrister and Attorney-at-Law, 
iu Chancery, Notary Public, Conveyancer, &e. 
Berlin, Ontario. 


Solicitor 


ACDONALD, A. M., Barrister, ainda etc. Office 


Millichamp’s Buildings, Adelaide Street East (opposite 
Victoria a Street), Toronto. 


ACDONALD & PATTON, ‘Senteen. pneaniiis and 
I Solicitors, Toronto Offices: Trust and Loan Co.’s 
| Building, Toronto Street. 
JOHN A, MACDONALD, Q.C. 


JAMES PATTON, Q.C. 
ROBERT M. FLEMING. 


HUGH J. MACDONALD. 
| N ALLOY & BROWNING, Barristers, Attorneys, Solici- 
tors in Chancery, Conveyancers, & Notaries Public. 
Office—No. 6 York Chambers, Toronto Street, Toronto. 


W. MALLOY, T. B. BROWNING, M.A. 
N OWAT, MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, Solicitors, &c., 
Toronto, Canada, Offices—Royal-Insurance Build- 
ings, corner Yonge and Wellington streets. 
OLIVER MOWAT, Q.C. JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN 8. BWART. 





URRAY, BARWICK & LYON, 

at-Law, Solicitors in Chancery 

Romain Buildings, Toronto. 
HUSON W. M. MURRAY. 


3arristers, ‘ai 
, Notaries Public, &c. 


F. D. BARWICK. 


MEDICAL. 


\R. ROGERS, L.R,C.P. , Edinburgh, M.R.C.S. 
late Army Medical Staff—Medical Electrician. 
168 King Street East. Specialties- 
and all chronic complaints. 


3. L. LYON, 


» England ; 
Office— 
Diseases of the Eye, Ear, 
MILY A. TEFFT, M.D., Medical Electrician. Special- 
ties—Spinal, Nervous and all Chronic Diseases ; Gal- 


vanic and Medicated Baths given to Ladies. Office—272 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto. 


ARCHIT ECTS. 


ANGLEY, LANGLEY . & BURKE, Architects, Civil En- 
gineers,. etc. Office—31 King Street West, Toronto. 


HENRY LANGLEY. EDWARD LANGLEY. RDMUND BURKE, 


Union Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide Stre ets, | 


, Millichamp’s | 
Buildings, Adelaide Street East, (opposite Victoria | 


sarristers and Attorneys-at- | 


J. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION is required by every Young 

Man desiring to succeed in Business The best place 

to obtain it is the British American Commercial College. 

College circulars and specimens of penmanship furnished 
on application. Address—Odell & Trout. 


RANTFORD YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. (In con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) | 
President, Key. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 
William Clarke; Lady Principal, Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- | 
ton). Assisted by full staff of Teachers. 
Fees $200, payable Quarterly in advance. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal or to 


B. F. FITCH, See. of the Board. 


Cystanio SEMINARY. AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL | 
and Classical School, for Boys and Youths. 


Evening classes 
450 Yonge Street. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
of Bloor Street, Yorkville, Ont. 


MISS. H. CASSELS BROWN 
Receives in addition to Day Pupils limited number of Boarders, 


are now formed, 
J. S. OLIVER, Principal. | 


Jarvis Street, North | 


PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


FORBES, PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
Studio—Grand Opera House, 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


— BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS, Xe. 
W. G. GIBSON, PRINTER, 
10 King Street East, 


Stevenson & Co.’s.) ‘Boronto. 
r PER DAY.— Agents Wanted! All | 
$ 5 7 $20 }: lasses of working people of either sex 


young or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
moments, or all the time, then at anything else. Particulars 
free. Post card to States costs but one cent. 


Address G. STINSON & CO., 
—— HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING PARLOUR, 
10 King Street West. 

Charles White, Practical Wig Maker. 
ae attention given to Ladies’ and Children’s Department. 


(Over Adam, 


Portland, Maine. 


W, H. STONE (late H. 
taker. 


B. Williams), 


Furnishing Under- 


(Agent for Fisk’s METALLIC CASES.) 


193 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


WE SSTERN ADVERTISER AND WEEKLY LIBERAL, 
The Great Family Newspaper. 

$1.60 per year, free of postage. 
Splendid News to Agents. 
Balance of 1575 free. 
Premium Map of Ontario to every Subscriber. 
Valuable and useful gift. 
Advocates « Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
Advocates an Elective Senate. 
And every good and progressive measure. 
Farmers’ Department, by Kev. W. F. Clarke. 
Stories, Fun, Ladies’ and Children’s Departments. 
Good paper—Clear print. 
Circulation, Fifteen Thousand. 
Samples free. Agents wanted, 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 
LONDON, ONTARIO. 

















THE FOUR QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


AND 


| BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


| (Authorized Reprints, from advance sheets, sent by the English Publishers, who receive liberal compensation. ) | 
|» 
Containing masterly Criticisms and Summary of all that is fresh and valuable in Literature, Science and Art ; and 


|The Edinburgh Review (Wig), The London Quarterly Review (Conservative), 
‘ The Westminster Review (Zzera/), The British Quarterly Review (Zvangelical), | 
. AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


The most powerful Monthly in the English Language, famous for Stories, Essays and Sketches of the 
highest Literary Merit. 


THE PRICE OF THE REPRINTS IS ABOU'T ONE-THIRD THAT OF THE ORIGINALS. 
The Rev ews are published Quarterly, for the Months of Fanuary, April, Fuly and 
October ; Blackwovd is Monthly. 


TERMS FOR 1876 (INCLUDING POSTAGE). 
Payable strictly in advance. 


For any one Review ........... ........ $4 per annum, | For Blackwood’s Magazine .. ...... ..$4 per annum. 
For any two Reviews 7 * For Blackwood and one Review 7 = 
For any three Reviews..................10 “s For Blackwood and two Reviews ...10 oe 
Por ait four Reviews <. 2.0:.°............12 s For Blackwood and three Reviews...13 - 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews, $15 per annum. 
Remittances may be made by Money Order or Draft on New York, or Registered Letter. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


‘CANADIAN MONTHLY & NATIONAL REVIEW. 


———————- >: 


The Publishers will be glad to receive the kind offices of friends of the Magazine in promoting its circu- 
lation; and beg specially to call the attention of those interested in the development of Canadian Literature 
to the following CLUB RATEs : 

One copy for one year, including postage prepaid... 2 inpsinseidne cence an 
Three copies * Raveoiccey os 9 50 
Five “i . 4 “¢ ig OE er ee 
Ten - 4 - = ‘* and an additional 

copy to person sending the’Club. .....................20sseseecseseee » 30> OO 


Clubbing with the Toronto “ N ation” and the London « Academy.” 


The Publishers have made arrangements with the Proprietors of the above Journals, which will enable 
them to furnish THE CANADIAN MONTHLY and those Périodicals at the following commuted rates for the 
coming year.. The Toronto Nation, as is well known, is the most important and most influential w eekly 


journal published in Canada; and 7'e Academy is a weekly review of I Aterature, Science and Art, which in as 
a very few years has attained the position of the first literary weekly published in Europe. Specimen num- | 


bers of the several publications will be mailed on application. 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY, THE NATION, and THE ACADEMY, supplied | 
(POSTAGE FREE) for ONE YEAR, for TEN DOLLARS, cash in advance. 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY and THE NATION, supplied (POSTAGE FREE) for ONE 
YEAR, for SIX DOLLARS, cash in advance. 
The separate subscriptions are as follows :— 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY $3 50 per annum. } OR TOGETHER, 


THE TORONTO NATION ..... 3.02 eeecesesesee POST-PAID, 
THE LonDON ACADEMY ‘ Y j FOR $10. 


ADAM, STEVENSON & CO., Publishers, Toronto. 


TORONTO, Ist January, 1876. 





Hunter, Rose & Co., Printers, Toronto. 





